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PART II. 

CONTmUATION OF HISTORICAL GREECE. 
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CHAPTER L. 

PROM THE COMEHCEMENT OP THE FOURTH YEAR 
OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR DOWN TO THE RE¬ 
VOLUTIONARY COMMOTIONS AT KOREYRA. 

The second and tliird years of tlie war Lad both been 
years of great suffering with the Athenians, from the con¬ 
tinuance of the epidemic, which did not materially relate 
until the winter of the third year (n.c. 429 - 42 S). It is no 
wonder that under the pressure of such a cala- Fourth year 
mity their military efforts were enfeebled, of 
although the victories of Phormio had placed ^afferSg^at 
their maritime reputation at a higher point Athens.— 
than ever. To their enemies, the destructive i^yaskm of 
effects of this epidemic — effects still felt, Attica, 
although the disorder itself was suspended during the 
fourth year of the war—afforded material assistance as 
well as encouragement to persevere. The Peloponnesians, 
under Archidamus, again repeated during this year their 
invasion and ravage of Attica, which had been intermitted 
during the year preceding. As before, they met with no 
serious resistance. Entering the country about the be¬ 
ginning of May, they continued the process of devastation 
until their provisions were exhausted. i To this damage 
the Athenians had probably now accustomed themselves; 

* Tliucyd. jii. 1. 
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B.C. 428. 
Eevolt of 
Mityleue 
and most 
part of Les¬ 
bos from 
Athens. 


blit tbey speedily received, even while tlie invaders were 
in tlie.r country, intelligence of an event far more embar¬ 
rassing and formidable—the revolt of Mitylene and of the 
greater part of Lesbos. 

This revolt, indeed, did not come even upon the Athe¬ 
nians wholly unawares. Yet the idea of it was 
of longer standing than they suspected, for the 
llitylensean oligarchy had jirojected it before 
the war and had made secret application to 
Sparta for aid, but without success. Some time 
alter hostilities broke out, they resumed the 
design, which was warmly promoted by the IBoeotians, 
kinsmen of the Lesbians in ^Lolic lineage and dialect. The 
Mitylensean leaders appear to have finally determined on 
revolt during the preceding autumn or winter. But they 
thought it prudent to make ample preparations before 
they declared themselves openly; and moreover they took 
measures for constraining three other towns in Lesbos,— 
Antissa, Eresus, and Pyrrha,—to share their fortunes, to 
merge their own separate governments, and to become 
incorporated with Mitylene. Metbymna, the second town 
in Lesbos, situated on the north of the island, was decidedly 
opposed to them and attached to Athens. The Mitylenseans 
built new ships,—put their walls in an improved state of 
defence,—carried out a mole in order to narrow the entrance 
of their harbour and render it capable of being closed with 
a chain,—despatched emissaries to hire Scythian bowmen 
and purchase com in the Euxine—and took such other 
measures as were necessary for an effective resistance. 

Though the oligarchical character of their government 
gave them much means of secrecy, and above all, dispensed 
with the necessity of consulting the people beforehand,— 
still, measures of such importance could not be taken 
without provoking attention. Intimation was sent to the 
Athenians by various Mitylenman citizens, partly from pri¬ 
vate feeling, partly in their capacity of proxeni (or consuls, 
to use a modern word which approaches to the meaning) 
for Athens—especially by a Mitylenaean named Doxander, 
incensed with the government for having disappointed his 
two soils of marriage with two orphan heiresses. i Mot less 


* Ariatotel. Politic, v. 2, 3, The 
fact respecting Doxander here 
&nentioiied is stated hy Aristotle, 


and there is no reason to question 
its truth. But Aristotle states it 
in illustration of a general posi- 
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cominumca,tive were the islanders of Tenedos, animated 
by ancieiit_ neiglibourly jealousy towards Mityleng; so that 
the Atlienips were thus forewarned both of the intrigues 
between Mlitylene and the Spartans, and of her certain im¬ 
pending revolt unless they immediately interfered.! 

Ihis liews seems to have become certain about Pe- 
bruary or IMarch 4 28 n.c. But such was then ^ 
the (hspmted condition of the Athenians—ari- 
smgfromtwoyears’ suffering underthe epidemic Athens- 
and no longer counteracted hy the wholesome LTduSt 
remonstrances of Perikles—that they could not of Mitjisns 
at first bring themselves to believe what they 
were so mucli afraid to find true. Lesbos, like 
Chios, was their ally upon an equal footing still 
remaining nnder those conditions which had been at first 

members of the confederacy of Delos. 
Mitylenepaid no tribute to Athens; it retained its walls, 
Its large nava force, pd its extensive landed possessions 
on the opposite Asiatic contment: its government was oli¬ 
garchical, administering all internal affairs without reference 

“ T, as an ally were, that in case of 

war, it was held honnd to furnish armed ships, whether in 
determinate number or not, we do not know. It would 
undoubt edly be restrained from making war upon Tenedos, 
or am other suhject-ally of Athens: and its government or 
Its citeens would probably be held liable to answer before 
tJie email dikasteries, in case of any complaint of iniurv 

from the government or citizens of Tenedos or of any other 

i f V f latter being themselves also account- 

^le before the same tribunals under like complaints from 
Mitylene. That city was thus in practice all but independ¬ 
ent, and so extremely powerful, that the Athenians, fearful 

oi coping with it m their actual state of depression, were 
loath to belieye the alarming intelligence which reached 
them. They sent envoys with a friendly message to 


ti on—that the private g-ixarrels of 
principal citizens are often the 
cause of grreat misfortune to the 
commonwGalth. E£e represents 
Doxander and iiis private quarrel 
as having l^rougM upon Mityl^nS 
the resentment of the A.thenians 
and tbe^ war witli Athens-Ao^av- 
5po?--';^p;£'C73; ffTczoitoCj kI Troiptb^uvs 


too; ’ASTjvotlooc, icpdle^'os ic6- 

Xeto;. 

Having the account ofThucydi- 
d§s before us, we are enabled to 
say that this is an incorrect con¬ 
ception, so far as concerns the 
cause of the war—though the fact 
in itself may be quite true. 

* Thucyd. iii. 2. 

B 2 
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persuade theMityleiiseans to suspend their proceedings, and 
it was only when these envoys returned without success, 
that they saw the necessity of stronger measures. Ten 
llitylenaean triremes, serving as contingent in the Athenian 
fleet, were seized, and their crews placed under guard; 
while Xleippides, then on the point of starting (along with 
two colleagues) to conduct a fleet of forty triremes round 
Peloponnesus, was directed to alter his destination and to 
proceed forthwith to Mitylene. i It was expected that he 
would reach that town about the time of the approaching 
festival of Apollo Maloeis, celebrated in its neighbourhood 
—on which occasion the whole Mitylenaean population was 
in the habit of going forth to the temple: so that the town, 
while thus deserted, might easily be surprised and seized 
by the fleet. In case this calculation should be disap¬ 
pointed, Kleippides was instructed to require that the Mi- 
tylenasans should surrender their ships of war and raze 
their fortifications, and in the event of refusal to attack 
them immediately. 

But the publicity of debate at Athens was far too great 
Kiel id§ allow such a scheme to succeed. The Mity- 
Sis^lnsuL lenseaiis had their spies in the city, and the 
prisiiig moment the resolution was taken, one of them 
set off to communicate it at Mitylene. Crossing 
f?ctover to Gersestus in Euboea, and getting aboard 
blockade. 3- merchantman on the point of departure, he 
reached Mitylene with a favourable wind on the 
third day from Athens: so that when Kleip 23 ides arrived 
shortly afterwards, he found the festival adjourned and the 
government prepared for him. The requisition which he 
sent in was refused, and the Mitylen^an fleet even came 
forth from the harbour to assail him, but was beaten back 
with little difficulty: upon which, the Mitylenman lead- 
ders, finding themselves attacked before their j>repara- 
tions were completed, and desiring still to gain time, 
opened negotiations with Kleippides, and prevailed on 
him to suspend hostilities until ambassadors could be sent 
to Athens—protesting that they had no serious intention 
of revolting. This appears to have been about the middle 
of May, soon after the Lacedaemonian invasion of Attica. 

Kleipjhdes was induced, not very prudently, to admit 
this proposition, under the im|)ression that his armament 

* Tliucyd. iii. 3. 
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was not sufficient to cope with a city and island so power- 
lul. He remained moored off the harbour at the north 
of Mitylene until the envoys (among whom was included 
one of the very citizens of Mitylene who had sent to betray 
the intended revolt, but who had since changed his opinion) 
should return from Athens. Meanwhile the Mityleneean 
government, unknown to Edeippides, and well-aware that 
the embassy would prove fruitless, took advantage of the 
truce to send secret envoys to Sparta imploring immediate 
aid. And on the arrival of the Lacedsemonian Meleas and 
the Theban Hermmondas (who had been despatched to 
Mitylene earlier, but had only come in by stealth since the 
arrival of Kleippides), a second trireme was sent along with 
them, carrying additional envoys to reiterate the solicita¬ 
tion. These arrivals and despatches were carried on without 
the knowledge of the Athenian admiral; chiefly in conse¬ 
quence of the peculiar site of the town, which had ori¬ 
ginally been placed upon a little islet divided from 
Lesbos by a narrow channel or euripus, and had subse¬ 
quently been extended across into the main island—like 
Syracuse and so many other Grecian settlements. It had 
consequently two harbours, one north, the other south of 
the town; Kleippides was anchored off the former, but the 
latter remained unguarded. i 

During the absence of the Mitylensean envoys at 
Athens, reinforcements reached the Athenian He receives 
admiral from Lemnos, Imbros, and some other reinforce- 
allies, as well as from the Lesbian town of Jesses the 
Methymna: so that wffien the envoys returned, siege with 
as they presently did with an unfavourable reply, 
war was resumed with increased vigour. The want of re- 
Mitylen^ans, having made a general sally with part °of 
their full military force, gained some advantage the Mityie- 
in the battle; yet not feeling bold enough to ^^**'^®* 
maintain the fleld, they retreated back behind their walls. 
The news of their revolt, when first spread abroad, had 
Created an impression unfavourable to the stability of the 

» Thnc. iii. 3,4: compare Strabo, bos.WemustthGreforepresTxmethat 
xiii. ,p. 617; and Piehn, Lesb.,:p. 12-18. there were two places on the sea- 

ThucydidSs speaks of the spot at board of liesbos which bore that 
the mouth of the northern harbour name. 

as being called Malea, which was The easternmost of the’ two 
also undoubtedly the name of the southern promontories of Pelopon- 
south-eastern promontory of Les- nesus was also called Cape Malea* 
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4tlieiiiaii empire. But when it was seen that their con- 
duct was irresolute and their achievements disproportionate 
to their supposed power, a reaction of feeling took place. 
The Chians and other allies came in with increased zeal, 
in obedience to the summons of Athens for reinforcements. 
Ivleippides soon found his armament large enough to 
e=tahlish two separate camps, markets for provision, 
and naval stations, north and south of the town, so as to 
watch and block up both the harbours at onoe.i iSut he 
commanded little beyond the area of his camp, and was 
unable to invest the city hy land; especially as the JVlity- 

lenffians had receivedreinforcements from Antissa, Jryrrha, 

and Eresus, the other towns of Lesbos which acted with 
them. They were even sufficiently strong to march against 
IMethymna, in hopes that it would he betrayed to them hy 
a party within. But this expectation was notrealised^ nor 
could they do more than strengthen the fortifications, and 
confirm the Mitylensean supremacy, in the other three sub¬ 
ordinate towns; in such manner that the Methymnseans, who 
soon afterwards attacked Antissa, were repulsed with con¬ 
siderable loss. In this undecided condition, the island 
continued, until (somewhere about the month of August 
B.c. 428) the Athenians sent Paches to take the command, 
with a reinforcement of 1000 hoplites, who rowed them¬ 
selves thither in triremes. The Athenians were now in 
force enough not only to keep the Mitylenseans within 
their walls, but also to surround the city with a single wall 
of circumvallation, strengthened hy separate forts in^suit- 
able positions. By the beginning of October, Mitylene was 
thus completely blockaded, hy land as well as by sea. 2 

Meanwhile the Mitylensean envoys, after a troublesome 
voyage, had reached Sparta a little before the Olympic 
festival, about the middle of June. The Spartans directed 
them to come to Olympia at the festival, where all the 
members of the Peloponnesian confederacy would naturally 
be present—and there to set forth their requests, after the 
festival was concluded, in presence of all. 3 

Thucydides has given us, at some length, his version 
of the speech wherein this was done—a speech not a little 
remarkable. Pronounced, as it was, by men who had just 
revolted from Athens, having the strongest interest to 

» Tliucyd. iii. 6. 2 Tliucyd. iii. 13. 

• TMicyd. iii. 9. 
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raise indignation against lier as well as sympathy for them¬ 
selves—and before an audience exclusively com- The Mity- 
posed of the enemies of Athens, all willing to 
hear, and none present to refute, the bitterest dress them- 
calumnies against her—we should have ex- ^r- 

pected a confident sense of righteous and well- tUs at the 
grounded, though perilous effort, on the part 
of the Mityleneeans, and a plausible collection of treating 
wrongs and oppressions alleged against the 
common enemy. Instead of which the speech is apologetic 
and embarrassed. The speaker not only does not allege 
any extortion or severe dealing from Athens towards the 
Mi'tylenseans, but even admits the fact that they had been 
treated by her with marked honour; i and that too, through¬ 
out a long period of peace, during which she stood less 
in awe of her allies generally, and would have had much 
more facility in realising any harsh purposes towards them, 
than she could possibly enjoy now that the war had broken 
out, when their discontents would be likely to 
find powerful protectors .2 According to his own topics of 
showing, the Mitylenseans, while they had been 
perfectly well treated by Athens during the past, 
had now acquired, by the mere fact of war, increased 
security for continuance of the like treatment during the 
future. It is upon the necessity of acquiring security for 
the future, nevertheless, that he rests the justification of 
,the revolt, not pretending to have any subject of positive 
complaint. The Mitylenseans (he contends) could have no 
prospective security against Athens: for she had succes* 
sively and systematically brought into slavery all her allies, 
except Lesbos and Chios, though all had originally been 


• Thucyd. iii. 10. [xrjSs xtjj )r£tpoy? 
S6 £u>!Ji.£v eivai, e< ev £.iprivic| 
•cifjLcbfxsvot 671:’ autdjv ev Totc 
.Sstvoli; a9ioTdiJi,£9a. 

The language in which the Mi- 
tylenseau envoys describe the treat¬ 
ment which their city had received 
from AthenSi is substantially as 
strong as that which Kleon uses 
afterwards in his speech at Athens, 
when he reproaches them with their 
ingratitude—Kleom says (iii. 39), 
a6T6vo}jLoi Ts otxobvTEi;, xal xip-tb- 


lAevotlcrd itpcoTa O9* 6{xa>v, 

TOiauxa EtpYdffuvTO, &o. 

* Thucyd. iii. 12. 011 p-IvTOt iiti 
1x0X6 y’ dv eSoxoujjLSv (irs- 

y-V ^ 7c6Xs(JLrj«; oSs 
xaTSfJTT], Tcapa5ElY|Ji.aot yptbpLSvoi TOic 
ec Touc; dXXoy?. TU ouv aOxT) i] (ptXia 
iyiY',iST0 7) eXsoSspia ixicttv), evTQ Tcapct 
Yvd>jjL 7 ]v dXXrjXoui oTxsSsyofjisHa, xal 
ot pi-sv sv T<p xoXsjjLctj SsSioxsf; 

EBapditsyov, EXEivooc iv x^ 

TO a6x6 Exoioyjuiev. 
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Upon an equal footing: and there was every reason for 
fearing that she would take the first convenient opportunity 
of reducing the two last remaining to the same level—the 
rather as their position was now one of privilege and ex¬ 
ception, offensive to her imperial pride and exaggerated 
ascendency. It had hitherto suited the policy of Athens 
to leave these two exceptions, as a proof that the other 
allies had justly incurred their fate, since otherwise Lesbos 
and Chios, having equal votes, would not have joined forces 
in reducing them. ^ ’ Eut this policy was now no longer 
necessary, and the Mityleneeans, feeling themselves free only 
in name, were imperatively called upon by regard for their 
own safety to seize the earliest 0 ]pportumty for emancipa¬ 
ting themselves in reality. ITor was it merely regard for 
their own safety, but a farther impulse of Panhellenic 
patriotism; a desire to take rank among the opponents, 
and not among the auxiliaries, of Athens, inker usurpation 
of sovereignty over so many free Grecian states. 2 The 
Ilitylenseans had however been compelled to revolt with 
preparations only half completed, and had therefore a 
double claim upon the succour of Sparta—the single 
hope and protectress of Grecian autonomy. And Spartan 
aid—if now lent immediately and heartily, in a renewed 
attack on Attica during this same year, by sea as well as 
by land—could not fail to put down the common enemy, 
exhausted as she w^as by pestilence as wnll as by the cost 
of three years’ war, and occupying her whole maritime 
force either in the siege of Mitylene or round Pelopon¬ 
nesus. The orator concluded by appealing not merely to 
the Hellenic patriotism and sympathies of the Peloponne¬ 
sians, but also to tbe sacred name of the Olympic Zeus, in 
whose precinct the meeting was held, that his pressing 
entreaty might not be disregarded. ^ 

In following the speech of the orator, we see the plain 
confession that the Mitylengeans had no reason whatever 
to complain of the conduct of Athens towards themselves. 
She had respected alike their dignity, their public force, 

^ Thucyd. iii. IX. AOx^vofjLoi Be tou? y® 5xov» 

gXstcpQyjixev o6 6i’ aXko xi Serov ctu- la ? , el tx t^ixouv -olt; srt'^gsjaw, 
Tok ki T^v Apxt’' euirpsTcela xs X6- ^ocxxpaxeoeiv. 

YOU, xal H*5X)tov erpootp ^ Tiucyd. iii. 13, 

ia*/uo<:, Tcc ■jepayiJ'-a'rot ecpalvexo xaxa~ * Tliucyd, iii,. lE, Id. 

“Apia/xei'ydp/xapTvpi'gj 55(pd)vx0j 
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and their private security. This important fact helps us 
to explain,first,the indifference which the Mity- ^ , 

T 1 Tx x*rixcticsjl 

lensean people will be lound to manifest in the grounds of 

revolt; next, the barbarous resolution taken 

by the Athenians after its suppression. of the\Sty^ 

The reasons given for the revolt are mainly lenseans 
two. 1. The Mtylenseans had no security that l^he^ns*— 
Athens would not degrade them into the condi- 
tion of subject-allies like the rest. 2. They did 
not choose to second the ambition of Athens, and to be¬ 
come parties to a war for the sake of maintaining an em¬ 
pire essentially offensive to Grecian political instincts. 

In both these two reasons there is force; and both 
touch the sore point of the Athenian empire. That empire 
undoubtedly contradicted one of the fundamental instincts 
of the Greek mind—the right of every separate town to 
administer its own political affairs apart from external con¬ 
trol, The Peloponnesian alliance recognised this autonomy 
in theory, by the general synod and equal voting of all the 
members at Sparta, on important occasions; though it was 
quite true^ (as Perikles urged at Athens) that in practice 
nothing more was enjoyed than an autonomy confined by 
Spartan leading-strings—and though Sparta held in perma¬ 
nent custody hostages for the fidelity of her Arcadian allies, 
summoning their military contingents without acquainting 
them whither they were destined to march. But Athens 
proclaimed herself a despot, effacing the autonomy of her 
allies not less in theory than in practice. Par from being 
disposed to cultivate in them any sense of a real common 
interest with herself, she did not even cheat them with 
those forms and fictions which so often appease discontent 
in the absence of realities. Doubtless the nature of her 
empire, at once widely extended, maritime, and unconnected 
(or only partially connected) with kindred of race, rendered 
the forms of periodical deliberation difficult to keep up; at 
the same time that it gave to her as naval chief an ascend¬ 
ency much more despotic than could have been exercised 
by any chief on land. It is doubtful whether she could have 

* Thucyd. i. 14A Kdl ^xav xd- a^xo t? IxdaTOt?,, dx; Po6>.ov- 
xslvoi (the Lacedifimomans) xaic xa u 

auxdiv dTCoSd)au xoXeat, cr«pljt About the liostages detained by 
xoK AaxeSaifjLovloic eictxT)- Sparta for the fidelity of her allies, 
Selux; adxovofi-s taQ at| dXV see Thucyd. v, 64, Cl. 
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OTercome—it is certain that she did not try to oTercome— 
these political difficulties; so that her erapire stood con¬ 
fessed as a despotism, opposed to the political instinct of 
the Greek mind; and the revolts against it, like this of 
Mitylene,— insofar as they represented a genuine feeling 
and" were not merely movements of an oligarchical party 
ao-ainst their own democracy—were revolts of this offended 
instinct, much more than consequences of actual oppression. 
The ilitylenseans might certainly affirm that they had no 
security against being one day reduced to the common 
condition of subject-allies like the rest. Yet an Athenian 
speaker, had he been here present, might have made no 
mean reply to this portion of their reasoning. He would 
have urged, that had Athens felt any dispositions towards 
such a scheme, she -would have taken advantage of the 
Fourteen years’ truce to execute it; and he would have 
shown that the degradation of the allies by Athens, and 
the change in her position from president to despot, had 
been far less intentional and systematic than the Hitylensean 
orator affirmed. 

To the Peloponnesian auditors, however, the speech 
Tbe Peio- latter proved completely satisfactory, 

ponnesiaas The Lesbians were declared members of the 
sisiance Peloponuesianalliance, and a second attack upon 
ikiityisn§— Attica was decreed. The Lacedsemonians, fore- 
demonstra- i>^ost in the movement, summoned contingents 
tion of the from their various allies, and were early in ar- 
Atiienians. pjyiug yrj[th their own at the Isthmus. They there 

began to prepare carriages or trucks, for dragging across 
the Isthmus the triremes which had fought against Phormio, 
from the harbour of Lechseum into the Saronic Gulf, in 
order to employ them against Athens. Hut the remaining 
allies did not answer to the summons, remaining at home 
occupied with their harvest; while the Lacedsemonians, 
sufficiently disappointed with this languor and disobedience, 
were still farther confounded by the unexpected presence 
of 100 Athenian triremes off the coast of the Isthmus. 

The Athenians, though their own presence at the 
Olympic festival was forbidden by the war, had doubtless 
learned more or less thoroughly the proceedings which had 
taken place there respecting Mitylene, Perceiving the 
general belief entertained of their depressed and helpless 
condition, they determined to contradict this by a great 
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and instant effort. They accordingly manned forthwith 100 
triremes, requiring the personal service of all men, citizens 
as well as metics, and excepting only the two richest classes 
of the Solonian census, L e.y the Pentakosiomedimni, and 
the Hippeis or Horsemen. With this prodigious fleet they 
made a demonstration along the Isthmus in view of the 
Lacedsemonians, and landed in various parts of the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian coast to inflict “damage. At the same time thirty 
other Athenian triremes, despatched some time previously 
to Akarnania under Asopius son of Phormio, landed at 
different openings in Laconia for the same purpose. This 
news reached the Lacedaemonians at the Isthmus, while 
the other great Athenian fleet was parading before their 
eyes. i Amazed at so unexpected a demonstration of strength, 
they began to feel how much they had been misled re¬ 
specting the exhaustion of Athens, and how incompetent 
they were, especially without the presence of their allies, 
to undertake any joint effective movement by sea and land 
against Attica. They therefore returned home, resolving 
to send an expedition of forty triremes under Alkidas to 
the relief of Mitylene itself; at the same time transmitting 
requisitions to their various allies, in order that these 
triremes might be furnished. 2 

Meanwhile Asopius with his thirty triremes had ar¬ 
rived in Akarnania, from whence all the ships 
except twelve were sent home. He had been of Phomiio 
nominated commander as the son of Phormio, 
who appears either to have died, or to have be¬ 
come unfit for service, since his victories of the preceding 
year. The Akarnanians had preferred a special request 
that a son, or at least some relative, of Phormio, should be 
invested with the command of the squadron; so beloved 
was his name and character among them. Asopius how¬ 
ever accomplished nothing of importance, though he again 
undertook conjointly with the Akarnanians a fruitless 
march against Gilniadse. Ultimately he was defeated and 
slain, in attempting a disembarkation on the territory of 
Leukas.3 

The sanguine announcement made by the Mitylenseans 
at Olympia, that Athens was rendered helpless by the 
epidemic, had indeed been strikingly contradicted by 

* Thuoyd. iii. 7-lG. 4 Tlmcyd. iii. IG, 16, 

» Thucyd. iii. 7. ' 
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lier recent display; since, taking numbers and equipment 
togetlier, the maritime force which she had put forth this 
summer, manned as it was by a higher class of seamen, 
suiqjassed all former years ; although, in point of number 
onl}^ it was inferior to the 250 triremes which she had 
sent out during the first summer of the war.i But the 
assertion that Athens was impoverished in fin¬ 
ances was not so destitute of foundation: for 
the whole treasure in the acropolis, 6000 talents 
at the commencement of the war, was now con¬ 
sumed, with the exception of that reserve of 
1000 talents which had been solemnly set aside 
against the last exigencies of defensive resist¬ 
ance. This is not surprising when we learn 
that every hoplite engaged for near two years 
and a half in the blockade ofPotidaea received two drachmas 
per day, one for himself and a second for an attendant. 
There were during the whole time of the blockade 3000 hop- 
lites engaged there,—and for a considerable portion of the 


The accu¬ 
mulated 
treasure of 
Athens es- 
liausted by 
her efforts 
—necessity- 
for her to 
raise a di¬ 
rect contri¬ 
bution. 


5 Thucyd. iii. 17 . Kal xotToc t6v 
jrpovov TouTov, ov ai v'/js? luXsov, sv 
toT<; tiXsiaxat 67J vijsc a{x’ airoT? 
evspYol xdXXsi eyevovTO} TCapanXi^ciat 
Bi xal £Tt TtXelouc «p)^op.£vou 'too tco- 
Xsjxou. "TE yap ’Axriy.ij'j xal 

teal SaXafilva Exarov Ecpu- 
Xaacrovj xal irspl IlEXottovvTjijov Ixe- 
sxaxov ijijav, 

lloxloatav xal £v xoit; aXXoic )'toploCs, 
<A)crxe at tiaaoi fijjta Eylyvovxo ev evI 
SipEt Staxiertat xal itsvxi^xovxa. Kal 
ra )^p'j^jjtaxa xouxo ptccXioxa Onavd- 
XtuaE jAETo; noxtoaiaq, &c. 

I have endeavoured to render as 
well as I can this obscure and 
difficult passage 5 difficult both as 
to grammar and as to sense, and 
not satisfactorily explained by 
any of the commentators—if indeed 
fH|Can be held to stand now as 
ThulSS^didSs wrote it. In the pre- 
cedingX^chapter, he had mentioned 
that thi^ fleet of 100 sail was 
manned l^:gely from the hoplite 
class of citi^ns (iii. 16 ). Kow we 
know from otkt^r passages in his 
work (see v. 8; vi. Si) how mxich 


difference there was in the ap- 
pearance and efficiency of an ar¬ 
mament, according to the class of 
citizens who served on it. We 
may then refer the word xdXXoQ to 
the excellence of outfit hence 
arising: I wish indeed that any in¬ 
stance could be produced of xdX- 
Xo«; in this sense, but we find the 
adjective xdXXiaxoc (Thucyd. v. 60 ) 
expaxoTusBov ydp 6^ touxo xdXXic- 

TOV ‘EXXxjVlXOv TU>V [XEjrpi TOuOE quv- 

^X 9 sv. In V. 8. ThucydidOs em¬ 
ploys the word d^itnfAa to denote 
the same meaning: and in vi. 31 . 
he says, TcopaaxEUTj Y«p ceuxTj upinTT] 
EXTcXeuaaaa (xiac TroXstoc 6uvd|xEt 
"EXXtjvix^ TToXvrelsaTdzTj Si] xal eu- 
TcpETiscrxaxY] xu)v eI^ sxetvov xov yp6- 
vov eysvETo. It may be remarked 
that in that chapter too, ho con¬ 
trasts the expedition against Si¬ 
cily with two other Athenian ex¬ 
peditions, equal to it in number 
but inferior in equipment: the 
same comparison which I believe 
he means to take in this pas¬ 
sage. 
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time, 4600; besides the fleet, all tlie seamen of wliicb re¬ 
ceived one drachma per day per man. Accordingly, the 
Athenians were now for the first time obliged to raise a 
direct contribution among themselves, to the amount of 
200 talents, for the purpose of prosecuting the siege of 
Mitylene : and they at the same time despatched Lysikles 
(with four colleagues) in command of twelve triremes to 
collect money. What relation these money-gathering 
ships bore to the regular tribute paid by the subject-allies, 
or whether they were allowed to visit these latter, we do 
not know. In the present case, Lysikles landed at Mytis 
near the mouth of the Meander, and marched up the 
country to levy contributions on the Karian villages in 
the plain of that river: but he was surprised by the Kari- 
ans, perhaps aided by the active Samian exiles at Ansea in 
the neighbourhood, and slain with a considerable number of 
his men.i 

While the Athenians thus held Mitylene under siege, 
their faithful friends the Platseans had re- 
mained closely blockaded by the Peloponnesians of the Pia- 
and Boeotians for more than a year, without 
any possibility of relief. At length provisions aded town, 
began to fail, and the general Eupompides, 
backed by the prophet Thesenetus (these prophets^ were 
often among the bravest soldiers in the army), persuaded 
the garrison to adopt the daring, but seemingly desperate, 
resolution of breaking out over the blockading wall and in 
spite of its guards. So desperate, indeed, did the project 
seem, that at the moment of execution, one half of the gar¬ 
rison shrank from it as equivalent to certain death: the 
other half, about 212 in number, persisted and escaped. 
Happy would it have been for the remainder had they even 
perished in the attempt, and thus forestalled the more 

melancholy fate in store for them! 

It has been already stated that the circumvallation of 
Platssa was accomplished by a double wall and a Their plan 
double ditch, one ditch without the encircling of escape- 
walls, another between them and the town; the Ordinary 
two walls being sixteen feet apart, joined to- difficulty 
gether, androofed allround, so as to look like one ^ anger, 
thick wall, and to afford covered quarters for the besiegers. 

> Thucyd. iii. 19. nophon, Hellen.ii. 4, 19; Herodot. 

a Thucyd, iii. 20. Compare Xq- ix. 37; Plutarch, Aratus, c. 25. 
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Botli the outer and inner circumference were furnished 
with battlements, and after every ten battlements came a 
roofed tower, covering the whole breadth of the double 
wall—allowing a free passage inside, but none outside. In 
o-eneral, the entire circuit of the roofed w^all wms kept 
under watch night and day; but on wet nights the besie¬ 
gers had so far relaxed their vigilance as to retire under 
cover of the towers, leaving the intermediate spaces un¬ 
guarded: and it was upon this omission that the plan 
of escape was founded. The PlatseanS prepared ladders 
of a proper height to scale the blockading double vrall, as¬ 
certaining its height by repeatedly counting the ranges of 
bricks, which were near enough for them to discern, and 
not effectually covered with wdiitew^ash. On a cold and 
dark December night, amidst rain, sleet, and a roaring 
wind, they marched forth from the gates, lightly armed, 
some few with shields and spears, but most of them with 
breastplates, javelins, and bows and arrows. The right 
foot was naked, but the left foot shod, so as to give to it 
a more assured footing on the muddy ground. i Taking 
care to sally out with the wind in their faces and at such 
a distance from each other as to prevent any clattering of 
arms, they crossed the inner ditch and reached the foot of 
the w^all without being discovered. The ladders, borne in 
the van, were immediately ^ilanted, and Ammeas son of 
Koroebus, followed by eleven others armed only with a 
short sword and breastplate, mounted the wall: others 
armed with spears followed him,their shields being carried 
and handed to them when on the top by comrades behind. 
It was the duty of this first company to master and 
maintain the two towers right and left, so as to keep 
the intermediate space free for passing over. This was 
successfully done, the guards in both towers being sur¬ 
prised and slain, without alarming the remaining besiegers. 

1 Tliucyd. iii. 22. Dr. Arnold, in The naked foot is very liable to 
his note, construes this passage as slip in the mud, and might easily 
if the right or bare foot were the be rendered less liable, by sandals 
Zeasf. likely to slip in the mud, and or covering particularly adapted 
the left or shod foot the wosi likely, to that purpose. Besides, Wrasse 
The Scholiast and Wasse maintain remarks justly, that the warrior 
the opposite opinion, which is cer- who is to use his right arm ra- 
tainly the more obvious sense of quires to have his left foot firmly 
the text, though the sense of Dr, planted. 

Arnold would also be admissible. 
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Many of tlie Platseans had already reached the top 
of the wall, when the noise of a tile accidentally knock¬ 
ed down by one of them betrayed* what was passing. 
Immediately a general clamour was raised, alarm w^as 
given, and the awakened garrison rushed up from be¬ 
neath to the top of the wall, yet not knowing ■where the 
enemy was to be found; a perplexity farther increased 
by the Platesans in the town, who took this opportunity 
of making a false attack on the opposite side. Amidst 
such confusion and darkness, the blockading detachment 
could not tell where to direct their blows, and all re¬ 
mained at their posts, except a reserve of 300 men, 
kept constantly in readiness for special emergencies, who 
marched out and patroled the outside of the ditch to 
intercept any fugitives from within. At the same time, 
fire-signals were raised to warn their allies at Thebes. 
Put here again, the Plataeans in the town had foreseen 
and prepared fire-signals on their part, which they hoist¬ 
ed forthwith in order to deprive this telegraphic com¬ 
munication of all special meaning.i 

Meanwhile the escaping Platseans, masters of the two 
adjoining towers—on the top of which some of Half of tne 
them mounted, while others held the doorway 
through, so as to repel with spears and darts ail escapes to 
approach of the blockaders—prosecuted their Athens, 
flight without interruption over the space betw^een, shoving 
down the battlements in order to make it more level and 
plant a greater number of ladders. In this manner they 


* Thucyd. iii. 22. cppuxtol ts T^povTO 
Es; TOC? TzrAiixioi, &c. It would 

seem by this statement that the 
bloclcaders must have been often 
in the habit of transmitting intel¬ 
ligence to Thebes by means of 
fire-signals; each particular com¬ 
bination of lights having more or 
less of a special meaning. The 
Platjeans had observed this, and 
foresaw that the same means would 
be used- on the night of the out¬ 
break, to bring assistance from 
Thebes forthwith. If they had not 
observed it before^ they could not 
have prepared for the moment when 
the new signal would he hoisted, 


so as to confound its meaning — 
OTccnc; daa^Tj -rd cr^pLs'ia . 

Compare iii, SO. I agree with the 
general opinion stated in Dr. 
Arnold’s note respecting these 
fire-signals, and even think that 
it might have heen sustained more 
strongly. 

“ Xon enim (observes Cicero in 
the fifth oration* against Verres, c. 
36), sicut erat nuper consuetude, 
prsedonum adventum significabat 
ignis e specula suMafus aut tumulo: 
sed flamma ex ipso incendio navium 
et calamitatem acceptam et perica- 
lum religuum nuntiabat.” 
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all successively got over and crossed the outer ditch. 
Every man, immediately after crossing, stood ready on the 
outer bank with bow and javelin to repel assailants and 
maintain safe passages for his comrades in the rear. At 
leno'th, when all had descended, there remained the last 
and^greatest difficulty—the escape of those who occupied 
the two towers and kept the intermediate portion of wall 
free: yet even this was accomplished successfully and without 
loss. The outer ditch was found embarrassing—so full 
of water from the rain as to he hardly fordable, yet with 
thin ice on it also, from a previous frost: for the storm, 
which in other respects was the main help to their escape, 
here retarded their passage of the ditch by an unusual 
accumulation of water. It was not however until all had 
crossed except the defenders of the toTvers—who were yet 
descending and scrambling through—that the Pelop onnesian 
reserve of 300 were seen approaching the spot with torches. 
Their unshielded right side being turned towards the ditch, 
the Platseans, already across and standing on the bank, im¬ 
mediately assailed them with arrows and javelins—in which 
the torches enabled them to take tolerable aim, while the 
Peloponnesians on their side could not distinguish their 
enemies in the dark, and had no previous knowledge of 
their position. They were thus held in check until the 
rearmost Platseans had surmounted the difficulties of the 
passage: after which the whole body stole off as speedily 
as they could, taking at first the road towards Thebes, 
while their pursuers were seen with their torch-lights follow¬ 
ing the opposite direction, on the road which led by the 
heights called Dryos-Kephalae to Athens. After having 
marched about three-quarters of a mile on the road to 
Thebes (leaving the chapel of the Hero Androkrates on 
their right hand), the fugitives quitted it, and striking to 
the eastward towards Erythrae and Hysise, soon found them¬ 
selves in safety among the mountains which separate 
Eoeotiafrom Atti6a at that point; from whence they passed 
into the glad harbour and refuge of Athens. i 

Two hundred and twelve brave men thus emerged to 
life and liberty, breaking loose from that impending fate 
wffiich too soon overtook the remainder, and preserving for 
future times the genuine breed and honourable traditions 

* Thucyd. iii. 24. Diodorus (sii. facts, without either novelty or 
6 G) gives a brief summary of these liveliness. 
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of Platsea. One man alone was taken prisoner at the brink 
of the outer ditch, while a few, who had enrolled them¬ 
selves originally for the enterprise, lost courage and re¬ 
turned in despair even from the foot of the inner wall; 
telling their comrades within that the whole band had 
perished. Accordingly, at day-break, the Plataeans within 
sent out a herald to solicit a truce for burial of the dead 
bodies, and it was only by the answer made to this request, 
that they learnt the actual truth. The description of this 
memorable outbreak exhibits not less daring in the exe¬ 
cution than skill and foresight in the design, and is the 
more interesting, inasmuch as the men who thus worked 
out their salvation were precisely the bravest men who 
best deserved it. 

Meanwhile Paches and the Athenians kept Mitylene 
closely blocked up, the provisions were nearly 33 427 . 

exhausted, and the besieged' were already be- Blockade 
ginning to think of capitulation—when their 
spirits were raised by the arrival of the Lace- ried on ty 
dasmonian envoy Salaethus, who had landed at 
Pyrrha on the west of Lesbos, and contrived to general 
steal in through a ravine which obstructed the 
continuity of the blockading wall (about Pe- neeans are 
bruary 427 b.c.). He encouraged the Mityle- ou^ 

nseans to hold out, assuring them that a Pelo- bytheLace- 
ponnesian fleet under Alkidas was on the point 
of setting out to assist them, and that Attica thither 
would be forthwith invaded by the general Pelo- 
ponnesian army. His own arrival, also, and his stay in the 
town, was in itself no small encouragement: vre shall see 
hereafter, when we come to the siege of Syracuse by the 
Athenians, how much might depend upon the presence of 
one single Spartan. All thought of surrender was accord¬ 
ingly abandoned, and the Mitylenseans awaited with im¬ 
patience the arrival of Alkidas, who started from Pelopon¬ 
nesus at the beginning of April, with forty-two triremes; 
while the Lacedgemonian army at the same time invaded 
Attica, in order to keep the attention of Athens fully em¬ 
ployed. Their ravages on this occasion were more diligent, 
searching, and destructive to the country than before, and - 
were continued the longer because they awaited the arrival 
of news from Lesbos. But no news reached them, their 

.0 
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bolds out 
till provi¬ 
sions are 
exhausted 
—Salsethus 
arms all the 
people of 
Hityl§ue 
for a gener¬ 
al sally— 
the people 
refuse to 
join—the 


stock of provisions was exhausted, and the army was obliged 
The tFdings which at length arrived proved very un- 

and the Mitylenseans had held out until their 
provisions were completely exhausted, but neither relief 
bS encouragement reached them from Peloponnesus At 
; - Imiffth even Salsethus became convinced that no 

reliefwould come; he projected, therefore, as a 
last hope, a desperate attack upon the Athenians 
and their wall of blockade. Por this purpose he 
distributed full panoplies among the mass of the 
people or commons, who had hitherto been witn- 
Lt them, having at best nothing more than bows 

01 g^fficiently calculated the 

consequences of this important step. The Mi- 
"oity is sur- tvlensean multitude, living under an oligarchi- 
cal government, had no interest in the present 
disoretiott. contest, which had been undertaken withimt 
any appeal to their opinion. They ^ad no reason for 
aversion to Athens, seeing that they suffered no practical 
grievance from the Athenian alliance: and (to repeat what 
has been remarked in the early portion of this volume) we 
find that even among the subject-allies (to say nothing of 
a privileged ally like Mitylene), the bulk of the citizens 
were never forward, sometimes positively reluctant, to 
revolt. The Mitylen»an oligarchy had revolted, in spite 
of tlie absence of practical wrongs, because they desirecL 
an uncontrolled town-autonomy as well as security tor us 
continuance. But this was a feeling to wbicb the people 
were naturally strangers, having no share in the govern¬ 
ment of their own town, and being kept dead and passive, 
as it was the interest of the oligarchy that they should be, 
in respect to political sentiment. A Grecian oligarchy 
might obtain from its people quiet submission under ordi¬ 
nary circumstances; but if ever it required energetic eftort, 
the o’enuine devotion under which alone such enort coma 
be gtven, was found wanting. The Mitylenaean Demos, so 
soon as they found themselves strengthened and ennobled 

' * Tbucyd. iii, 25, 26. oTcllCst tov 6 vjp.ov,^7:p6TSpov 

» Tliucyd. iii. 27. 6 2a\aiOo<;, tal 8vTa, cb; eTcsqicbv toT? A6 y]valoi?. 
ttbxQg ob TipoffSsy^oixsvoc sti Td<; vo'.b;, 
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by the possession of heavy armonr, refused obedience to the 
orders of Salaethus for inarching out and imperiling their 
lives in a desperate struggle. They were under the belief 
—not unnatural under the secrecy of public afPairs habi¬ 
tually practised by an oligarchy, but which assuredly the 
Athenian Demos would have been too well-informed to 
entertain—that their governors were starving them, and 
had concealed stores of provision for themselves. Accord¬ 
ingly, the first use which they made of their arms was, to 
demand that these concealed stores should be brought out 
and fairly apportioned to all; threatening unless their 
demand was complied with at once, to enter into nego¬ 
tiations with the Athenians and surrender the city. The 
ruling Mitylenaeans, unable to prevent this, but foreseeing 
that it would be their irretrievable ruin, preferred the 
chance of negotiating themselves for a capitulation. It 
was agreed with Paches, that the Athenian armament 
should enter into possession of Mitylene; that tiie fate of its 
people and city should be left to the Athenian assembly, 
and that the Mitylenseans should send envoys to Athens to 
plead their cause: until the return of these envoys, Paches 
engaged that no one should be either killed, or put in 
chains, or sold into slavery. Nothing was said about Sa- 
Isethus, who hid himself as well as he could in the city. In 
spite of the guarantee received from Paches, so great was 
the alarm of those Mitylenaeans who had chiefly instigated 
the revolt, that when he actually took possession of the 
city, they threw themselves as suppliants upon the altars 
for protection. But being induced by his assurances to 
quit their sanctuary, they were placed in the island of 
Tenedos until answer should be received from Athens, i 
Having thus secured possession of Mitylene, Paches 
sent round some triremes to the other side of 
the island, and easily captured Antissa. But poanesian 
before he had time to reduce the two remaining 
towns of Pyrrha and Eresus, he received news arrives off 
which forced him to turn his attention elsewhere, 

To the astonishment of every one, the Pe- astonisii- 
loponnesian fleet of Alkidas was seen on the coast 
of Ionia. It ought to have been there much which its 
earlier, and had Alkidas been a man of energy, pi^esenoe 
it would have reached Mitylene even before me 

1 Thucyd. iii. 28. 
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surrender of tlie city. Eut the Peloponnesians^ when about 
to advance into the Athenian waters and brave the Athe¬ 
nian fleet, were under the same impression of conscious 
weakness and timidity (especially since the victories of 
Phormio in the preceding year) as that which beset land- 
troops when marching up to attack the Lacedsemonian 
heavy-armed. ^ Alkidas, though unobstructed by the Athe¬ 
nians, who were not aware of his departure—though pressed 
to hasten forward by Lesbian and Ionian exiles on 
board, and aided by expert pilots from those Samian exiles 
who had established themselves at Anaea^ on the Asiatic 
coiitinent, and acted as zealous enemies of Athens—never¬ 
theless instead of sailing straight to Lesbos, lingered first 
near Peloponnesus, next at the island of Delos, making 
capture of private vessels with their crews; until at length, 
on reaching the islands of Ikarus and Mykonus, he heard 
the unwelcome tidings that the besieged town had capitu¬ 
lated. Xot at first crediting the report, he sailed onward 
to Embaton, in the Erythraean territory on the coast of 
Asia Ilinor, where he found the news confirmed. As only 
seven days had elapsed since the caieitulation had been 
concluded, Teutiaplus, an Eleian captain in the fleet, stre¬ 
nuously urged the daring proj ect of sailing on forthwith, 
and surprising Mitylene by night in its existiug unsettled 
condition: no preparation would have been made for re¬ 
ceiving them, and there was good chance that the Athenians 
might be suddenly overpowered, the lEitylenaeans again 
armed, and the town recovered- 

Such a proposition, which was indeed something more 
than dming, did not suit the temper of Alkidas. IS!or could 
he be induced by the solicitation of the exiles to fix and 
fortify himself either in any port of Ionia, or in the Ailolic 
town ot Kyme, so as to afford support and countenance to 
such subjects of the Athenian empire as were disposed to 
revolt; though he was confidently assured that many of 
them would revolt on his proclamation, and that the satrap 
Pissuthnes of Sardis would help him to defray the expense. 
Having^been sent for the express purpose of relieving 
Mitylene, Alkidas believed himself interdicted from any 
other project. ^ He determined to return to Peloponnesus 
at once, di^eading nothing so much as the pursuit of Paches 


^ Tliiicyd. iv. S4. -tf; Yvcbp-iu o=5oijXa)fj,£voi coi; stsI AccxESaip-oviou!;. 

- Tlmcyd. iv. 75. 
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and the Athenian fleet. From Embaton accordingly he 
started on his return, coasting southward along Asia Minor 
as tar as Ephesus. But* the prisoners taken in his voyage were 
now" an encumbrance to-his flight; and their number was not 
inconsiderable, since all the merchant-vessels in his route had 
approached the fleet without suspicion, believing it to be 
Athenian: a Peloponnesian fleet near the coast of Ionia was 
as yet something unheard of and incredible. To get rid 
of his prisoners, Aikidas stopped at Myonnesus near Teos, 
and there put to death the greater number of them—a 
barbarous proceeding which excited lively indignation 
among the neighbouring Ionic cities to which they belonged; 
insomuch that when he reached Ephesus, the Samian exiles 
dwelling at Ansea, who had come forward so actively to 
help him, sent him a spirited remonstrance, reminding him 
that the slaughter of men neither engaged' in war, nor 
enemies, nor even connected with Athens except by con¬ 
straint, was disgraceful to one who came forth as the 
liberator of Greece^^—and that if he persisted, he would 
convert his friends into enemies, not his enemies into friends. 
So keenly did Aikidas feel this animadversion, that he at 
once liberated the remainder of his prisoners, several of 
them Chians; and then departed from Ephesus, taking his 
course across sea towards Krete and Peloponnesus. After 
much delay off the coast of Krete from stormy weather, 
which harassed and dispersed his fleet, he at length reached 
in safety the harbour of Kyllene in Elis, where his scat¬ 
tered ships were ultimately reunited. i 

^ Thus inglorious was the voyage of the first Pelopon¬ 
nesian admiral who dared to enter that Mare ^ 
clausum w-hich passed for a portion of the terri- after \he 
tory of Athens .2 But though he achieved little, capture of 
his mere presence excited everywhere not less 
dismay, than astonishment: for the Ionic towns 
were all unfortified, and Aikidas might take and whfch re- 
sack any one of them by sudden assault, even to Pe- 
though unable to hold it permanently. Pressing 
messages reached Paches from Erythras and iiaviugdone 
from several other places, while the Athenian 

* Thucyd. iii. 32, 33-69. sxdtaTou? jjitj sav r:o- 

* Tliucyd. v. 6S. *ApYsT6t 6’ eX- Xs^-lou? fiiiEvai, idasiav xaroc Qd- 
96vts<; Trap AQi^valouc erExaXou'i) oti Xaa aav (AaxsSnitovioO?) TrotpaTrXEy- 
ysYpaji-pevov iv Tai< ffitovBaii; 5td aoct; 
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triremes called Paralus and Salaminia (tlie privileged 
vessels wliicii usually carried public and sacred deputations) 
Iiad themselves seen the Peloponnesian fleet anchored at 
Ikarus, and brought him the same intelligence. Paches, 
having his hands now free by the capture of Mitylene, set 
forth immediately in pursuit of the intruder, whom he 
chased as far as the island of Patmos. It was there ascer* 
tained that Alkidas had finally disappeared from the eastern 
waters, and the Athenian admiral, though he would have 
rejoiced to meet the Peloponnesian fleet in the open sea 
accounted it fortunate that they had not taken up a posi¬ 
tion in some Asiatic harbour—in which case it would have 
been necessary for him to undertake a troublesome and 
tedious blockade,! besides all the chances of revolt among 
the Athenian dependencies. We shall see how much, in 
this respect, depended upon the personal character of the 
Lacedmmonian commander, when we come hereafter to the 
expedition of Prasidas. 

On his return from Patmos to Mitylene, Paches was 

PaciiSs at stop at Notium by the solicitations of 

Kotium- some exiles. hTotium was the port of Kolophon, 

was at some little distance, as 
- - ^ Peirseus was from Athens. 2 

About three years before, a violent internal 
dissension had taken place in Kolophon, and one 
of the parties, invoking the aid of the Persian 
Itamanes (seemingly one of the generals of the 
satrap Pissuthnes), had placed him in possession of the 
town; -whereupon the opposite party, forced to retire, had 
established itself separately and independently at JTotium. 
But the Kolophonians who remained in the town soon 
contrived to procure a party in IsTotium, whereby they were 
enabled to regain possession of it, through the aid of a 
body of Arcadian mercenaries in the service of Pissuthnes. 
These Arcadians formed a standing garrison at Notium, 
they occupied a separate citadel or fortified space, 
wme the town^ became again attached as harbour to Kolo- 
piion. A considerable body of exiles, however, expelled 


his perfidy 
towards 
Hippias, 
the leader 
of the 
garrison. 


YTe see that the sea is here 
reckoned as a portion of the Athe- 
Ilian territory; and even the por¬ 
tion of sea near to Peloponnesus 
•—much more that on the coast of 


Ionia. 

^ Thucyd. iii. S3. 

® The dissensions between No- 
tium and Kolophon are noticed by 
Aristot. Politic, v. 3; 2. 
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on that occasion, now invoked the aid of Paches to rein¬ 
state them, and to expel the Arcadians. On reaching the 
j)lace, the Athenian general prevailed upon Hippias the 
Arcadian captain to come forth to a parley, under the 
promise that, if nothing mutually satisfactory could he 
settled, he would again replace him “safe and sound” in 
the fortification. Put no sooner had the Arcadian come 
forth to this parley, than Paches, causing him to be de¬ 
tained under guard but without fetters or ill-usage, imme¬ 
diately attacked the fortification while the garrison were 
relying on the armistice, carried it by storm, and put to 
death both the Arcadians and the Persians who were found 
within. Having got possession of the fortification, he next 
brought Hippias again into it—“ safe and sound,” accord¬ 
ing to the terms of the convention; which was thus literally 
performed—and then immediately afterwards caused him 
to be shot with arrows and javelins. Of this species of 
fraud, founded on literal performance and real violation, 
of an agreement, there are various examples in Grrecian 
histoiy; but now^here do we read of a more flagitious com¬ 
bination of deceit and cruelty than the behaviour of Paches 
at Hotium. How it was noticed at Athens, we do not know: 
yet we remark, not without surprise, that Thucydides 
recounts it plainly and calmly, without a single word of 
comment. i 

Hotium was now separated from Kolophon, and placed 
in possession of those Holophonians who were Notium re¬ 
opposed to the Persian supremacy in the upper colonized 
town. Put as it had been, down-to this time, Athens as a 
a mere appendage of Holophon and not a separate 
separate town, the Athenians soon afterwards 
sent QSkists and performed for it the ceremonies of coloni¬ 
zation according to their own laws and customs, inviting 
from every quarter the remaining exiles of Kolophon. 2 
Whether any new settlers went from Athens itself, does not 
apj)ear. Put the step was intended to confer a sort of 
Hellenic citizenship, and recognised collective personality, 
on the new-born town of Kotium; without which, neither 
its Theory or solemn deputation would have been admitted 
to offer public sacrifice, nor its private citizens to contend 
for the prize at Olympic and other great festivals. 

^ Thucyd. iii, 34. Colophoniaca, p, 36. (Gottingea, 

* Tliucyd. ill. 34; C. A. Pertz, 1S48,) 
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Haring cleared the Asiatic waters from the enemies 
Paciies of AthenS; Paches returned to Lesbos, reduced 
seiids to the towns of Pyrrha and Eresus, and soon found 
abou?*a ilimself so completely master both of Mitylene 
thoasand the whole island as to be able to send home 

the larger part of his force; carrying with them 
tiie persons as prisoners those Mitylenaeans who had been 
ceraed deposited in Tenedos, as well as others promi- 
tfae late re- nently implicated in the late revolt, to the 
Pther^^dtii number altogether of rather more than a 
Saiffithus. thousand. The Lacedaemonian Salaethus, being 
recently detected in his place of concealment, was included 
among the prisoners transmitted. 

Lpon the fate of these prisoners the Athenians had 
Important now to pronounce. They entered upon the 
the^lthe- <iiscussion in a temper of extreme wrath and 
nian^assem- Vengeance. As to fealsethus, their resolution 
tbe death was unanimous and imme- 

men/oftiie diate. They turned a deaf ear to his promises, 
prisoners, assuredly delusive, of terminating the blockade 
of Platsea, in case his life were spared. What to do with 
Mitylene and its inhabitants, was a point more doubtful, 
and was submitted to formal debate in the public assembly. 

It is in this debate that Thucydides first takes notice 
First men- Hleon, wlio is however mentioned by Plutarch 
lion of as rising into importance some few years earlier, 
Thucydides during the lifetime of Perikles. Under the 
class great increase of trade and population in Athens 
ticians to and Peiissus during the last forty years, a new 
which he class of politicians seems to have grown up; 
e onge . engaged in various descriptions of trade 

and manufacture, who began to rival more or less in im¬ 
portance the ancient families of Attic proprietors. This 
change was substantially analogous to that which took 
place in the cities of MedisBvalEurope, when the merchants 
and traders of the various guilds gradually came to com¬ 
pete with, and ultimately supplanted, the patrkian families 
in whom the supremacy had originally resided. In Athens 
persons of ancient family and station enjoyed at this time 
uo pohtical privilege--^^^ through the reforms of 
Ephialtes and Perikles, the political constitution had be¬ 
come thoroughly democratical. But they still continued 
o 01 in the two highest classes in the Solonian census 
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founded on property—tlie Pentakosiomedimni, and tke 
Hippeis or Knights. JSTew men enriched by trade doubtless 
got into these classes, but probably only in minority, and 
imbibed the feeling of the class as they found it, instead 
of bringing^ into it any new spirit. Kow an individual 
Athenian ot this class, though without any legal title to 
preference, yet when he stood forward as candidate for 
political influence, continued to be decidedly preferred 
and welcomed by the social sentiment at Athens, which 
preserved in its spontaneous sympathies distinctions 
effaced from the political code. i ^Besides this place ready 
prepared for him in the public sympathy, especially ad¬ 
vantageous at the outset of political life—he found himself 
farther borne up by the family connexions, associations 
and political clubs, <&c., which exercised very great influ¬ 
ence both on the politics and the judicature of Athens, 
and of which he became a member as a matter of course. 
Such advantages were doubtless only auxiliary, carrying a 
man up to a certain point of influence, but leaving him to 
^ X the rest by his own personal qualities and capacity. 
i>ut their ehect was nevertheless very real, and those who, 
possessing them, met and buffeted him in the 
public assembly, contended against great disadvantages. 
A person of such low or middling station obtained no 
lavourable presumptions or indulgence on the part of the 
public to meet him half-way; nor did he possess 
connexions to encourage first successes, or help him out 
of early scrapes. He found others already in possession 
oi ascendency, and well-disposed to keep down new coih- 
petitors; so that he had to win his own way unaided, from 
the first step to the last, by qualities personal to himself; 
by assiduity of attendance—by acquaintance with business 
j powers of striking speech—and withal by unflinching 
audacity, indispensable to enable him to beai’ up against 
that opposition and. enmity which he would incur from 
he high-born politicians and organised party-clubs, as 
soon as he appeared to be rising into importance. 

Ihe free march of political and judicial affairs raised 
up several such men, during the years beginning and imme¬ 
diately preceding the Peloponnesian war. Even during 


^ ^ Thucyd. t. 43. *AXxi(5tdt87]c— 

avTQp TjXixia p.sv u)v ixi tots veo?, ob; 
€V dXkiQ TToAet, d^itbpiaTi Ss Tcpoyivcwv 


Tip,u)p.svoc. Compare Xenoplioii 
Memorabil, i, 2, 26? iii. 6, 1. 
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tiie lifetime of PeriMes, they appear to hayerisen in greater 
i::ikrat<^s, or less numbers. Put the personal ascendency 

great man—who combined an aristocrati- 
KypS-'''’’ calposition with a strong and genuinedemocrati- 
boias, &e, eal sentiment, and an enlarged intellect rarely 
found attached to either—impressed a peculiar character 
on Athenian politics. The Athenian world was divided 
into his partisans and his opponents, among each of whom 
there were individuals high-born and low-born—though 
the aristocratical party properly so called, the majority of 
wealth}’ and high-born Athenians, either opposed or dis¬ 
liked him. It is about two years after his death that we 
begin to hear of a new class of politicians—Eukrates, the 
rope-seller—lOeon, the leather-seller—Lysikles, the sheep- 
seller—Hyperbolus, the lamp-makerthe two first of 
whom must, however, have been already well-known as 
speakers in the Ekklesia even during the life-time of 
Perikles. Among them all, the most distinguished was 
Kleon, son of Kleaenetus. 

Kleon acquired his first importance among the speak- 
Character ors against Perikles, so that he would thus 
of Kieon. obtain for himself, during his early political 
career, the countenance of the numerous and aristocratical 
anti-Perikleans. He is described by Thucydides in general 
terms as a person of the most violent temper and character 
in Athens—as being dishonest in his calumnies, and viru¬ 
lent ill liis invective and accusation. 2 Aristophanes, in 
his comedy of the Hnights, reproduces these features with 
others new and distinct, as well as with exaggerated de¬ 
tails, coniic, satirical, and contemptuous. His comedy 
depicts Kleon in the point of view in which he would 
tippear to the knights of Athens—a leather-dresser, smell¬ 
ing ot the tan-yard—a low-horn brawler, terrifying 


® Aristophan. Equit. 130 
and Scholia; Eupoli^ Demi, Fragm. 
sv. p. 466, ed. Meineke. See the 
remarks in Eanke, Commentat. de 
Vitii Aristophanis, p. cccxsxiv. 
seg. 

^ Thncyd. iii, S6. KXstov—d)v xal 

TOC 01,Xa Ct ^taiOTOCTOC TU>V TI0XlT<I)Vj 

7.al Tto or^aoj rapaToXo ev T<p tots 

Tl^OCVtOTaTO.;. 

He also mentions Fleon a second 


time two years afterwards, hut 
in terms which also seem to 
imply a first introduction—-ficiXtOTa 
iyyjys KXetov 6 KXsaivstoo, 
dv^p 67|fxaymY6« v-ax’ exetvov t6v 
Xpovov (jjv otcxl r(p mX^Qsi mBavtOTa- 
t& 5 , iv. 21-28; also v. 16. KXsmv 
—vofii^tuv xata^avscTSpo:; Sv sivot 
xaxoupychv, xai diciaxoTSpo; 6ca[idX- 
Xcuv, <i:c. 
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opponents by tbe violence of Ms criminations, the loudness 
of Ms voice, tlie impudence of his gestures—moreover as 
venal in* his politics—threatening men with accusations 
and then receiving money to withdraw them—a robber of 
the public treasury—persecuting merit as well as rank— 
and courting the favour of the assembly by the basest and 
most guilty cajolery. The general attributes set forth by 
Thucydides (apart from Aristophanes, who does not profess 
to write history), we may reasonably accept—the powerful 
and violent invective of Elleon, often dishonest—together 
with his self-confidence and audacity in the public assembly. 
Men of the middling class, like Kleon and Hyperbolus, 
who persevered in addressing the public assembly and 
trying to take a leading part in it, against persons of 
greater family pretension than themselves, were pretty 
sure to be men of more than usual audacity- Without 
this quality, they would never have surmounted the oppo¬ 
sition made to them. It is probable enough that they had 
it to a displeasing excess—and even if they had not, the 
same measure of self-assumption which inAlkibiades would 
be tolerated from his rank and station, would in them pass 
for insupportable impudence. Unhappily we have no 
specimens to enable us to appreciate the invective of 
lOeon. "We cannot determine whether it was more virulent 
than that of Demosthenes and -^Hschines, seventy years 
afterwards; each of those eminent orators imputing to the 
other the grossest impudence, calumny, perjury, corruption, 
loud voice, and revolting audacity of manner, in language 
which Kleon can hardly have surpassed in intensity of 
vituperation, though he doubtless fell immeasurably short 
of it in classical finish, Mor can we even tell in what de¬ 
gree KleoMs denunciations of the veteran Perikles were 
fiercer than those memorable invectives against the old 
age of Sir Hobert Walpole, with which Lord Ohatham^s 
political career opened. The talent for invective possessed 
by Kleon, employed first against Perikles, would be 
counted as great impudence by the partisans of that 
illustrious statesman, as well as by impartial and judicious 
citizens. But among the numerous enemies of Perikles, 
it would be applauded as a burst of patriotic indignation, 
and would procure for the orator that extraneous support 
at first, which would sustain him until he acquired his 
personal hold on the public assembly. ^ 

* Plutarch, PeriklSs, c, 33: 61 ^al KXsccv, ^oti 
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By wliat degrees or through what causes that hold 
was gradually increased, we do not know. At*the time 
when the question of Mitylene came on for discussion, it 
had grown into a sort of ascendency which Thucj^’dides 
describes by saying that Kdeon was **at that time by far 
the most persuasive speaker in the eyes of the people.” 
The fact of Kleon’s great power of speech and his capa¬ 
city of handling public business in a popular manner, is 
better attested than anything else respecting him, because 
it depends upon two witnesses both hostile to him—Thucy¬ 
dides and Aristophanes. The assembly and the dikastery 
vrere Edeon^s theatre and holding-ground; for the Athe¬ 
nian people taken collectively in their place of meeting— 
and the Athenian people takeif individually—were not 
always the same person and had not the same mode of 
judgement: Demos sitting in thePnyx was a different man 
from Demos sitting at home. i The lofty combination of 
qualities jDOssessed by Perikles exercised influence over 
both one and the other; but Kleon swayed considerably 
the former, without standing high in the esteem of the latter. 

When the fate of Mitylene and its inhabitants was 
indigna- Submitted to the Athenian assembly, Edeon took 
tioa of tiiQ the lead in the discussion. There never was a 
again^t^^^ theme more perfectly suited to his violent tem- 
2viityi§n§- perament and power of fierce invective. Taken 
of Rie^on'to Collectively, the case of Mitylene presented a 
putto death revolt as inexcusable and aggravated as any 
inai^^popu- could be. Indeed we have only to read 

lation of the grounds of it, as set forth by the Mitylensean 
^i^itary Speakers themselves before the Peloponnesians 
carried and at Oi^Tupia, to be satisfied that such a proceed- 
passed. looked at from the Athenian point of 

view, w'ould be supposed to justify, and even to require, 
the very highest pitch of indignation. The Mitylenseans 
adinit not only that they have no ground of complaint 
against Athens, but tnat they have been well and honour¬ 
ably treated by her, with sjDecial privilege. But they fear 
that she may oppress them in future: they hate the very 
principle of her empire, and eagerly instigate, as well as 


Si O'. TTpOi; S5 CsTvOV OpY'/j? Ttov Tno- 

XlT<i)V TrOpiUOpuEVOC sic TTJV OT^fJiaYOJ- 

Yiav. 

Periklgs was or^y^Qslc al'8a>vi KXstuvi 


—in the words of the comic author 
Hermippus. 

^ Aristophan. Equit. 750. 
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aid, her enemies to subdue her: they select the precise 
moment in which she has been worn down by a fearful 
pestilence, invasion, and cost of war. Nothing more than 
this would be required to kindle the most intense wrath in 
the bosom of an Athenian patriot. But there was yet 
another point which weighed as much as the rest^ if not 
more. The revolters had been the first to invite a Pelo¬ 
ponnesian fieet across thefiEgean, and the first to proclaim, 
both to Athens and her allies, the precarious tenure oi her 
empire. 1 The violent Kleon would on this occasion find 
in the assembly an audience hardly less violent than him¬ 
self, and would easily be able to satisfy them that anything 
like mercy to the Mityienseans was treason to Athens. He 
proposed to apply to the c!kptive city the penalties tolerated 
by the custom of war, in their harshest and fullest measure: 
to kill the whole Mitylensean male population of military 
age, probably about 6000 persons—and to sell as slaves 
all the women and children. 2 The proposition, though 
strongly opposed by Diodotus and others, was sanctioned 
and passed by the assembly, and a trireme was forthwith 
despatched to Mitylene, enjoining Paches to put it in exe¬ 
cution. 3 

Such a sentence was, in principle, nothing more than 
a very rigorous application of the received laws Repentance 
of war. Not merely the reconquered r-ebel, but 
even the prisoner of war ([apart from any special the decree 
convention) was at the mercy of his conqueror ^ 

to be slain, sold, or admitted to ransom. We sembiy is 
shall find the Lacedaemonians carrying out the 
maxim without the smallest abatement towards sider the 
the Platgean prisoners in the course of a very decree, 
short time. And doubtless the Athenian people-—so long 
as they remained in assembly, under that absorbing tem¬ 
porary intensification of the common and predominant senti¬ 
ment which springs from the mere fact of multitude—and 
so long as they were discussing the principle of the case,— 
What had Mitylene deserved?—thought only of this view. 

* Thncyd. iii. 36. -jtpoa^uvspdrsTO 1000 (Thucyd. iii. 60). The total of 
o'3x EXdytcrxov “ijc; oppL^icj &c. ox males of military age 

•■i I infer this total number from must have been (I imagine) six 
the fact that the number sent to times this number. 

Athens by Pach§s, as foremost in- ® Thucyd. iii. 36. 
stigators, was rather more than 
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Less tlian the most rigorous measure of war (they would 
conceive) would be inadequate to the wrong done by the 
llitylenseans. 

"But vdien the assembly broke up—when the citizen, 
no longer wound up by sympathising companions and 
animated speakers in the Buys, subsided into the compara¬ 
tive quiescence of individual life—when the talk came to 
be, not about the propriety of passing such a resolution, 
but about the details of executing it—a sensible change, 
and marked repentance became presently visible. We must 
also recollect—and it is a principle of no small moment in 
human affairs, especially among a democratical people like 
the Athenians, who stand charged with so many resolutions 
passed and afterwards unexecuteli—that the sentiment of 
wrath against the Mitylenseans had been really in part dis¬ 
charged by the mere passing of the sentence, quite apart 
from its execution; just as a furious man relieves himself 
from overboiling anger by imprecations against others, 
which he would himself shrink from afterwards realising. 
The Athenians, on the whole the most humane people in 
Greece (though humanity, according to our ideas, cannot 
be predicated* of any Greeks), became sensible that they 
had sanctioned a cruel and frightful decree. Even the 
captain and seamen i to whom it was given to carry, set 
forth on their voyage with mournful repugnance. The 
Mitylenman envoys present in Athens (who had probably 
been allowed to speak in the assembly and plead their own 
cause), together with those Athenians who had been proxeni 
and friends of llitylene, and the minority generally of the 
previous assembly—soon discerned, and did their best to 
foster, this repentance; which became during the course of 
the same evening so powerful as well as so wide-spread, 
that the Strategi acceded to the prayer of the envoys, and 
convoked a fresh assembly for the morrow to reconsider 
the proceeding. By so doing, they committed an illegality, 
and ex230sed themselves to the chance of impeachment. 
But the change of feeling among the people was so manifest 
as to overbear any such scruples. 2 


^ Thucyd. iii. 36. K(xl 65T£p7.la 

ftSTdvoid Ttc SfjOot; 7JV a>iTOi<; y.ai dva- 
tbjxov to {5o6Xsyp.a xat fisya 
EyviLsSai, TToXiv oXr^v StacpGsipai {jidX- 
Xov Ti oO Touj; altiooi;. 

The feelings of the seamen, in 


the trireme appointed to carry the 
order of execution, are a striking 
point of evidence in this case ; zri<i 

TCpoTspoci; vsdbi; CTtouSij 7:X£o6cr7](; 
e-l TrpayjJLa aXXdxoTOv, Sco, (iii. 50). 
“ Thucyd. iii. 36. As to the ille- 
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Tiiough Thucydides lias given us only a short summary 
without any speeches; of what passed in the first Account of 
assembly—yet as to this second assembly, he second 
gives us at length the speeches both of Kleon pven hj 
and Diodotus—the two principal orators of the 
first also. "We may be sure that this second xieo^n^in^ 
assembly was in all points one of the most in- support of 
teresting and anxious oi the whole war; and tionalready 
though we cannot certainly determine what were passed, 
the circumstances which determined Thucydides in his 
selection of speeches, yet this cause, as well as the signal 
defeat of Kleon whom he disliked, may probably be pre¬ 
sumed to have influenced him here. 

That orator, coming forward to defend his proposition 
passed on the preceding day, denounced in terms of indig¬ 
nation the unwise tenderness and scruples of the people, 
who could not bear to treat their subject-allies, according 
to the plain reality, as men held only by naked fear. He 
dwelt upon the mischief and folly of reversing on one day 
what had been decided on the day preceding; also upon 
the guilty ambition of orators, who sacrificed the most 
valuable interests of the commonwealth, either to pecuniary 
gains, or to the personal credit of speaking with effect, 
triumphing over rivals, and setting up their own fancies 
in place of fact and reality. He deprecated the mistaken 
encouragement given to such delusions by a public “wise 
beyond what was written,” who came to the assembly, not 
to apply their good sense in judging of public matters, but 
merely for the delight of heai-ing speeches. ^ He restated 
the heinous and unprovoked wrong committed by the Mity- 
lenseans—and the grounds for inflicting upon them that 
maximum of punishment which “justice” enjoined. He 
called for “justice” against them, nothing less, but nothing 

gality, see Thucyd. vi. 14— "which rspot 5s tou xaXd>? eItcovtoc ixs{x'|c'(J- 
I think is good evidence to prove Oat Xo'/ov. 

that there was illegality. I agree Compare the language of Archi- 
with Schomann on this point, in damns at Sparta in the congress, 

spite of the douhts of Dr. Arnold, where he takes credit to the Spar- 

^ Thucyd. iii. 37. ot ptev ‘{ap'zihv tans for being dptaOsoTspov tmv v6- 
Tsvoft-tovoocpuiTEpot PouXovrai cpalvEo- fjttov ^itspo'ljtai; naiSEUofJtsvot, Ac, 
Oat, T<I)v VE del Xsyofisvtov e? TO-xotvov (Thucyd. i. 84) — very similar in 
TCEpiYtYvsaOat . . . . ol 6’ dTUaxouvxE!; spirit to the remarks of Kleon 

xt §auxu>v ^uvscret dptaOscrTspot jxev about the Athenians, ^ . 

xchv voptoiv d^tohaiv eivai, dSovaxd)- 
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more; i^-'arniiig the assembly that the imperial necessities 
of Atlieiis essentially required the constant maintenance of 
a sentiment of fear in the minds of unwilling subjects, and 
that they must prepare to see their empire pass away if 
they suffered themselves to be guided either by.compassion 
for those who, if victors, would have no compassion on them i 
—or by unseasonable moderation towards those who -would 
neither feel nor requite it—or by the mere impression of 
seductive discourses. Justice against the ITitylenseans, not 
less than the strong political interests of Athens, required 
the infliction of the sentence decreed on the day preceding. 2 
The harangue ofEHeonisinmany respects remarkable. 


Remarks on 
the speech 
of Kleon, 


If -we are surprised to find a man, whose whole 
importance resided in his tongue, denouncing so 
severely the licence and the undue influence of 


speech in the public assembly, we must recollect that Kleon 
had the advantage of addressing himself to the intense pre¬ 
valent sentiment of the moment: that he could therefore 


pass off the dictates of this sentiment as plain, downright, 
honest, sense and patriotism—while the opponents, speaking 
against the reigning sentiment and therefore driven to col¬ 
lateral argument, circumlocution, and more or less of 
manoeuvre, might be represented as mere clever sophists, 
showing their talents in making the worse appear the better 
reason—if not actually bribed, at least unprincipled and 
without any sincere moral conviction. As this is a mode 
of dealing with questions, both of public concern and of 
private morality, not less common at present than it was 
in the time of the Peloponnesian war—to seize upon some 
strong and tolerably -wide-spread sentiment among the 
public, to treat the dictates of that sentiment as plain com¬ 
mon sense and obvious right, and then to shut out all 
rational estimate of coming good and evil as if it were 
unholy or immoral, or at best mere uncandid subtlety—we 
may -well notice a case in which Kleon employs it to support 
a proposition now justly regarded as barbarous. 

Applying our modern views to this proposition, indeed, 
the prevalent sentiment would not only not be in favour of 


* Thuoyd. iii. 40. [jltjos Tptal toT? 
a?up.'popu>TiToi!; apxtj oixtoj, xai 
Xdyujv, xat exisixela, apiap- 

Tavsiv. 

® Tliusyd. iii; 40. T:£i.96pLEvoi tk 


Efiol xd xs oixaia e? MiTuXY]vaiou<; 
xai xoc ^'jjAspopa dpta xoiT^cysxs* dXXa)i; 
6s povxsi; xoT? pisv o6 yaptsiffOs, upLO? 
6s ouxouc pt-otXXov 6ixaitbcrsaQs. 
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Kleon, but would be irresistibly in favour of bis opponents. 
To put to death in cold blood some six thousand pei-sons, 
would so revolt modern feelings, as to overbalance all con¬ 
siderations of past misconduct in the persons to be con¬ 
demned. Nevertheless the speech of Diodotus, SpeecK of 
who followed and opposed Kleon, not only con- 
tains no appeal to any such merciful predisposi- to Kieon— 
tions, but even positively disclaims appealing to 
them; the orator deprecates, not less than Kleon, gating tix© 
the influence of compassionate sentiment, or of former, 
a spirit of mere compromise and moderation, f He farther 
discards considerations of justice or the analogies of criminal 
judicatures—and rests his opposition altogether upon 


* Thucyd. iii. 48: compare the 
speech of Kleon, iii. 40. 6fxsL<; 5s 
YvovTSt; dp-EivO) xd5s stvat, :cal {xt^ts 
ouxtji TiXsov vsijxavTe? {xtqts ettistxsla, 
ot« o66s eYw> TtpocrdYsaGat, 
cxTi’ a^Ttov 5s T<hv xapaivoujxsvoiv, &c. 

Dr. Arnold distinguishes ol'AXOt; 
(or iXsoi;) from eicisixsla, hy saying 
that “the former is a feeling, the 
latter, a habit: oTxtg<, pity or com¬ 
passion, may occasionally touch 
those who are generally very far 
from being stcisixsic;— mild or gentle. 
’E^iiEixsia relates to all persons— 
oixTOc, to particular individuals.” 
The distinction here taken is cer¬ 
tainly in itself just, and sitvsix?)*; 
sometimes has the meaning ascribed 
to it by Dr. Arnold: but in this 
passage I believe it has a different 
meaning. The contrast between 
oixTO? and sTitEixela (as Dr. Arnold 
explains them) would be too feeble, 
and too little marked, to serve the 
purpose of Kleon and Diodotus. 
’ETCisixsia here rather means the 
disposition to stop short of your 
full rights; a spirit of fairness and 
adjustment; an abatement on 
your part likely to be requited by 
abatement on the part of your ad¬ 
versary: compare Thucyd. i. 76 j 
iv. 19; V. 86 ; viii. 93, 

^ Thucyd. iii. 44. sYth 5^ TtapvjX- 
6ov OUTS dvTspmv -icspl MtxuXYjvaiuiv 

VOL. VI. 


o5t 3 xaxrjYop'igcraJv* o5 Y*^? 

EXEivtov dSixlac ^fxTv 6 ctYtov, el orio- 
©povoufxsv, aXXot icspl riji; ■yjp.sTEpai; 
ei)[BouXla<; . . . .Bixaioxepoc Y“P 
CUV aixou (KXecuvoc) 6 X6 yo? 
irpo? X7)v vbv 6jxsxspav opY'OV 
s? MtxuX7]valou<:, xd)(a &v stci- 
ffTrdcatxo* ■Jjp.stc 5^ o6 Bixat^o- 
[xsGanpoc aC>xoi»c, uuaxsxcuv 
5txaicuv 5stv, dXXd PouXsodpisQa 
Ttspl auxd)v, OTtcu? )rpiQ 0 l{jLCUq: l^ouoiv. 

So Mr. Burke, in his speech on 
Conciliation with America (Burke’s 
"Works, vol. iii. p. 69-74), in dis¬ 
cussing the proposition of prose¬ 
cuting the acts of the- refractory 
colonies as criminal, “The thing 
seems a great deal too big for my 
ideas of jurisprudence. It should 
seem, to my way of conceiving 
such matters, that there is a wide 
difference in reason and policy, 
between the mode of proceeding on 
the irregular conduct of scattered 
individuals, or even of hands of 
men who disturb order within the 
state — and the civil dissensions 
which may from time to time agi¬ 
tate the several communities which 
compose a great empire. It looks 
to me to be narrow and pedantic, 
to apply the ordinary ideas of cri¬ 
minal justice to this great public 
contest. I do not know the method 
of drawing up an indictment against 

J> 
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reasons of public prudence, bearing upon tbe future welfare 
and security of x4tliens. 

He begins by vindicating i the necessity of reconsidering 
the resolution just passed, and insists on the mischief of 
deciding so important a question in haste or under strong 
passion. He enters a protest against the unwarrantable 
insinuations of corruption or self-conceit by which Kleon 
had sought to silence or discredit his opponents ;2 and then, 
taking up the question on the ground of public wisdom 
and prudence, he proceeds to show that the rigorous sen¬ 
tence decreed on the preceding day was not to be defended. 
That sentence would not prevent any other among the 
subject-allies from revolting, if they saw, or fancied that 
they saw, a fair chance of success: but it might perhaps 
drive them,3 if once embarked in revolt, to persist even to 
desperation, and bury themselves under the ruins of their 
city. While every means ought to be employed to prevent 
them from revolting, by precautions beforehand—it was a 
mistaken reckoning to try to deter them by enormity of 
punishment, inflicted afterwards upon such as were recon¬ 
quered. In developing this argument, the speaker gives 
some remarkable views on the theory of punishment gener¬ 
ally, and on the small addition obtained in the way of 
preventive effect, even by the greatest aggravation of the 
suffering inflicted upon the condemned criminal—views 
which might have passed as rare and profound even down 
to the last century. ^ And he farther supports his argument 
by emphatically setting forth the impolicy of confounding 
the Mitylensean Demos in the same punishment with their 
oligarchy: the revolt had been the act exclusively of the 


a 'Whole people,” &c. — “My con¬ 
sideration is narrow, confined, and 
wholly limited to the policy of the 
q'uestion.” 

i Thucyd. iii. 42. 

® Thucyd. iii. 43. 

* Thucyd. iii. 45, 46. 

* Compare this speech of Eio- 
dotus with the views of punish¬ 
ment implied by Xenophon in his 
Anabasis, where he is describing the 
government of Cyrus the younger: 

“Xor can any man contend, that 
Cyrus suffered criminals and wrong¬ 
doers to laugh at him: he punish¬ 
ed them with the most unmeasured 


severity (d'feiSsaxaTa iravrov erct- 
jxmpiiTo). And you might often 
see along the frequented roads 
men deprived of their eyes^ their 
hands, and their feet:- so that in 
his government, either Greek or 
barbarian, if he had no criminal 
purpose, might go fearlessly 
through and carry whatever he 
found convenient.” (Anabasis, i, 
9, 13.) 

Tbe severity of the punishment 
is in Xenophon’s mind the measure 
both of its effects in deterring cri¬ 
minals, and of the character of the 
ruler inflicting it. 
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latter, and the former had not only taken no part in it, but 
as soon as they obtained possession of arms,had surrendered 
the city spontaneously. In all the allied cities, it was the 
commons who were well-afiected to Athens, and upon whom 
her hold chiefly depended against the doubtful fldelity of 
the oligarchies i ^ but this feeling could not possibly continue, 
if it were now seen that all the Mitylenmans indiscriminately 
were confounded in one common destruction. Diodotus 
^ncliides by recommending that those Mitylenseans whom 
Paches had sent to Athens as chiefs of the revolt, should 
be put itpon their trial separately; but that the remaining 
population should be spared. 2 

This_ speech is that of a man who feels that he has 
the reigning and avowed sentiment of the audience against 
him, and that he must therefore win his way by appeals 
to their reason. The same appeals however might have been 
made, and perhaps had been made, during the preceding 
discussion, without success. But Diodotus knew that the 
reign^ing sentiment, ,though still ostensibly predominant, 
A silently undermined during the last few hours, 
reaction towards pity and moderation, which 
had been growing up under it, would work in favour of 
^ IS argurnents, though he might disclaim all intention of 
invoking its aid. After several other discourses, both for 
and again^, the assembly came to a vote, and the propo¬ 
sition of Diodotus was adopted; but adopted by so small 
^ that the decision seemed at first doubtful. 3 

trireme carrying the first vote had started the 
day belore, and was already twenty-four hours Rapid 
on its way to Mitylene, A second trireme was "voyage of 
immediately put to sea bearing the new decree: 
yet nothing short of superhuman exertions could carries the 
enable it to reach the condemned city, before decree to 
the terrific sentence now on its way might be — 

execution The Mityle- 

nman envoys stored the vessel well with pro- *0 prevent 
visions, proimsiiig_ large rewards to the crew if 
they arrived in time. An intensity of effort 

Xoo. iXOVTs? i? x41o^LoV 

euvoo? Edti, xal 73 00 ^uvacpioTaxai ETCSpjrscrQg, , 

xoic oXiYotc;, 7] edv fiiaaet, ® Thucyd. iii. 48. 

ToiqajcocTT^aaai tcoXsjxio? £u0o<;, xal » Thuoyd. hi. 49, erdvovTo ev 

n 2 
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was manifested, witliout parallel in the history of Athenian 
seamanship. The oar was never once relaxed between 
Athens and MHydene—the rowers merely taking turns for 
short intervals of rest, with refreshment, of barley-meal 
steeped in wine and oil, swallowed on their seats. Luckily 
there was no unfavourable wind to retard them: but the 
object would have been defeated, if it had not happened 
that the crew of the first trireme were as slow and averse 
in the transmission of their rigorous mandate, as those of 
the second were eager for the delivery of the reprieve in 
time. And after all, it came only just in time. The first 
trireme had arrived, the order for execution was actually 
in the hands of Paches, and his measures were already 
preparing. So near w^as the Mitylensean population to this 
wdiolesale destruction: 1 so near was Athens to the actual 
perpetration of an enormity which would have raised 
against her throughout Grreece a sentiment of exasperation 
more deadly than that which she afterwards incurred even 
from the proceedings at Melos, Skione and elsewhere. Had 
the execution been realised, the person who would have 
suffered most by it, and most deservedly, would have been 
the proposer Kleon. Por if the reaction in Athenian sen¬ 
timent w^as so immediate and sensible after the mere passino* 
of the sentence, far more violent would it have been when 
they learnt that the deed had been irrevocably done, and 
when all its painful details were presented to their imagin¬ 
ations: and Kleon would have been held responsible as the 
ThoseMity- author of that which had so disgraced them in 
^naans, their own eyes. As the case turned out, he was 
PachSs had fortunate enough to escape this danger; and his 
Athens, are Proposition,^ to put to death those Mitylen^ans 
put to death whom Paches had sent home as the active re- 

party, was afterwards adopted and exe- 
by the cuted. It doiihtless appeared so moderate, after 
Athenians, the previous decree passed but rescinded, as to 
be adopted with little resistance, and to provoke no after- 
repentance. j^et the men so slam were rather more than 
one thousand in number .2 

Pesides this sentence of execution, the Athenians 
razed the fortifications of Mitylene, and took possession of 


yetpoTovta expdrTjas 8* 

'TOtj iitoSoTOU. 

* Thucyd, iii. 49 . T:apd Toaourov 


fiiv 7 ] ^X 9 s xtv86vou. 

» Thucyd. iii, 60 . 
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ail her ships of war. In lien of tribute, they farther 
established a new permanent distribution of the land of 
the island; all except Methymna, which had remained 
faithful to them. They distributed it into 3000 lots, of 
which 300 were reserved for consecration to the gods, and 
the remainder assigned to Atheniankleruchs, or proprietary 
settlers, chosen by lot among the citizens; the Lesbian 
proprietors still remaining on the land as cultivating tenants, 
and paying to the Athenian kleruch an annual rent of two 
minae (about seven pounds sixteen shillings sterling) for 
each lot. We should have been glad to learn more about 
this new land-settlement than the few words of the historian 
suffice to explain. It would seem that 2700 Athenian 
citizens with their families must have gone to reside, for 
the time at least, in Lesbos—as kleruchs: that is, without 
abnegating their rights as Athenian citizens, and without 
being exonerated either from Athenian taxation, or from 
personal military service. But it seems certain that these 
men did not continue long to reside in Lesbos. We may 
even suspect that the kleruchic allotment of the island must 
have been subsequently abrogated. There was a strip on 
the opposite mainland of Asia, which had hitherto belonged 
to Mitylene; this was now separated from that town, and 
henceforward enrolled among the tributary subjects of 
Athens. ^ 


* Thucyd. iii. 50; iv. 62, About 
tlie Lesbian kleruchs, see Boeckb, 
Public Econ. of Athens, B. iii. c. 
18; Wachsmuth, Hell. Alt. i. 2, p. 
36. These kleruchs must origi¬ 
nally have gone thither as a gar¬ 
rison, as M. Boeckh remarks; and 
may probably have come back, 
either all or a part, virben needed 
for military service at home, and 
when it was ascertained that the 
island might he kept without them. 
Still however there is much which 
is puzzling in this arrangement. 
It seems remarkable that the Athe¬ 
nians, at a time when their accu¬ 
mulated treasure had been exhaust¬ 
ed and when they were begin¬ 
ning to pay direct contributions 
from their private property, should 
sacrifice 6400 mingB (90 talents) 


annual revenue capable of being 
appropriated by the states^ unless 
that sum were req^uired to main¬ 
tain the kleruchs as resident garri¬ 
son for the maintenance of Les¬ 
bos. And as it turned out after¬ 
wards that their residence was not 
necessary, we may doubt whether 
the state did not convert the kle¬ 
ruchic grants into a public tribute, 
wholly or partially. 

We may farther remark, that if 
the kleruch be supposed a citizen 
resident at Athens, but receiving 
rent from his lot of land in some 
other territory—the analogy be¬ 
tween him and the Roman colo¬ 
nist fails. The Boman colonists, 
though retaining their privileges 
as citizens, were sent out to reside 
on their grants of land, and to 
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To the misfortunes of Mitylene belongs, as a suitable 
Enormities appendix, the fate ofPaches the Athenian com- 
b°^achtf niander, whose perfidy at l!^otium has been re- 
d Mftyilns cently recounted. It appears that having con- 
—his death tracted a passion for two beautiful free women 
AUmnian® at Mitylene, Hellanis and Lamaxis, he slew 
dikastery. their husbaiids, and got possession of them by 
force. Possibly they may have had private friends at 
Athens, which must of course have been the case with many 
Mityleneean families. At all events they repaired thither, 
bent on obtaining redress for this outrage, and brought 
their complaint against Paches before the Athenian 
dikastery, in that trial of accountability to which every 


constitute a sort of resident garri¬ 
son over the prior inhabitants, 
who had been despoiled of a por¬ 
tion of territory to mate room for 
them. 

See-—on this subject and ana- 
logj’’—the excellent Dissertation 
of Mad wig—De jure et conditione 
coloniarumPopuliEomani quasstio 
historica—Mad wig, Opuscul.Gopen- 
hag. 1834. Diss, viii. p. 246. 

M. Boeckh and Dr. Arnold con¬ 
tend justly that at the time of the 
expedition of Athens against Sy¬ 
racuse and afterwards (Thucyd. 
vii. 57; viii. 23), there could have 
been but few, if any, Athenian 
kieruchs resident in Lesbos. We 
might even push this argument 
farther, and apply the same infer- 
.ence to an earlier period, the 
eighth year of the war (Thucyd. 
iv. 75), when theMitylensean exiles 
were so active in their aggressions 
upon Antandrus and the other 
towns, originally Mitylenasan 
possessions, on the opposite main¬ 
land. There was no force near at 
hand on the part of Athens to deal 
with these exiles except the dpyu- 
poXoyot But had there been 

kieruchs at MitylSne, they would 
probably have been able to defeat 
the exiles in their first attempts, 
and would certainly have been 


among the most important forces 
to put them down afterwards— 
whereas Thucydides makes no al¬ 
lusion to them. 

Earther, the oration of Antipho 
(De Caede Herod, c. 13) makes no 
allusion to Athenian kieruchs, 
either as resident in the island, or 
even as absentees receiving the 
annual rent mentioned by Thucy¬ 
dides. The Mitylensean citizen, 
father of the speaker of that ora¬ 
tion, had been one of those im¬ 
plicated (as he says, unwillingly) 
in the past revolt of the city 
against Athens: since the deplor¬ 
able termination of that revolt, 
he had continued possessor of his 
Lesbian property, and continued 
also to discharge his obligations 
as well (choregic obligations— 
p7]Yia<;) towards Mitylene as (his 
obligations of pecuniary payment 
—tsXtj) towards Athens. If the 
arrangement mentioned by Thu¬ 
cydides had been persisted in, this 
Mitylensean proprietor would have 
paid nothing towards the city of 
Athens, hut merely a rent of two 
minse to some Athenian kleruch 
or citizen; which can hardly be 
reconciled with the words of the 
speaker as we find them in An¬ 
tipho. 
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ofSicex was liduhh at the close of his command. So profound 
was tihe sentiment which their case excited, in this open 
andmimerous assembly of Athenian citizens, that the guilty 
commander, rtotvwaiting for sentence, slew himself with liis 
sword, in open, court. ^ 

Gfhe surrender of Platsea to the Lacedaemonians took 
place not long after that of Mitylene to the g ^ . 
A^tliemian s—somewhat later in the same summer, of Piat®a 
Thoughthe escape of one-half of the garrison to the Lace- 
had mad.e the provisions last longer for the rest, 
still their whole stock had now come to be exhausted, so 


^ See the Epigram of Agathias, 
57. p. 377. A.gath.ias ed. Bonn. 

EUatVi? 'xpijia-xflipcc, xal d 
pisoffcc 

fjLSv itdcTpa; ^syYsa Asu- 
PidBoc. 

''Oxxoc o’AQTimTrjai (rav Shxctctv ev- 
6<x8e ■x. slfsaz 

tav MiTuXTjvalav 7av aXarta^s 

^ OdyT^C, 

Tav Ttoupav dSlxcu? '^pauffaTro, T(hi; 
Ss cuvsuvtoc; 

EXT avEV, <hi TTi va? -rt ^£ Pir, cyopsvoi!. 

‘I«i Ss xgct’ Al^oiioto poou nXaTU 

XotT[JLa: <p£ps;.cy0rjV, 

xat itoTC Tdy xp«vadv Mo'|;ovvav 
5 papETTJV, 

AdpLOj 6’ (xyysUTnvd^tTi^iJLovo*; ipya 
ridyrjxo? 

(jiecr«pa fi,^v elc x>jpa auvT]- 

XaadTTQv. 

Tola [ib, u) xo()p«j 7cs7co\T^xaxov* 
oL'^ o’ eui TcdcTpav 

'^xsxov, e'v 5’ au~a xeloOov dTco^Si- 
pusva* 

3£o5s novtjov aTCOvacrSov, duel luoxl 
cra[j.a ouvsivtnv 

EiiSsTov, sfixXEtva; pLvaptt aaoepo- 
cruva(;* 

‘Tpvsujiv 8’ ert. itdvTs; 6iJ.6tppova<; 
rjpcutvoc?, 

itd:xpa(; otai aocrltuv x'^paxa Ttaa- 
{jusvac- 

Xlutarch (Niki as, €: Gorapaie 
Plutarch Axistei«d^ c. 26) states 
tb,e fact of Pacligs Laving slain 
himself before -tlie dikastery on 
occasion of this trial of account¬ 
ability# ndyrjta m D.ovxa Ai(s~ 


(lov, ocj Eu96va<; otSouc crxpaTT]- 
yiai;, ev ai)x(i> xcp oixacTO^plcp citacrd- 
jjLSvo? 61<po(; dvsiXev eaoxov, &c. 

The statement in Plutarch, and 
that in the Epigram hang together 
so perfectly well, that each lends 
authority to the other, and I think 
there is good reason for crediting 
the Epigram. The suicide of Pa¬ 
chas, and that too before the di- 
kasts, implies circumstances very 
different from those usually brought 
in accusation against a general on 
trial. It implies an intensity of 
anger in the numerous dikasts 
greater than that which acts of 
peculation would be likely to raise, 
and such as to strike a guilty man 
with insupportable remorse and 
humiliation. The story of La- 
maxis and Hellanis would be just 
of a nature to produce this vehe¬ 
ment emotion among the Athe¬ 
nian dikasts. Moreover the words 
of the Epigram—p,iv si<; oXoTjv 
y.?ipa oovTjXacdxiQv—are precisely ap~ 
plicable to a self-inflicted death. 
It would seem by the Epigram, 
moreover, that even in the time of 
Agathias (A.n. 650—the reign of 
Justinian) there must have been 
preserved at Mityl&n§ a sepulchral 
monument commemorating this in¬ 
cident, 

Schneider (ad Aristotel. Politic, 
V. 3, 2) erroneously identifies this 
story with that of Poxander and 
the two ExixXyjpoi whom he wished to 
obtain in marriage for his two sons. 
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that the remaining defenders were enfeebled and on the 
point of perishing by starvation. The Lacedemonian 
commander of the blockading force, knowing their defence¬ 
less condition, could easily have taken the town by storm, 
had he not been forbidden by express orders from Sparta. 
For the Spartan government, calculating that peace might 
one day be concluded with Athens on terms of mutual 
cession of places acquired by war, wished to acquire Platsea, 
not by force but by capitulation and voluntary surrender^ 
which would serve as an excuse for not giving it up: thoucyh 
such a distinction, between capture by force and by capi¬ 
tulation, not admissible in modern diplomacy, was after¬ 
wards found to tell against the Lacedaemonians quite as 
much as in their favour. i Acting upon these orders, the 
Lacedaemonian commander sent in a herald, summonino* 
the Plataeans to surrender voluntarily, and submit them¬ 
selves to the Lacedaemonians as judges—with a stipulation 
“that the wrong-doers 2 should be punished, but that none 
should be punished unjustly.” To the besieged, in their 
state of hopeless starvation, all terms were nearly alike 
and they accordingly surrendered the city. After a few 
days’ interval, during which they received nourishment 
from the blockading army, five persons arrived from Sparta 
to sit in judgement upon their fate~one Aristomenidas, 
a Herakleid of the regal family. 3 

The five Spartans having taken their seat as judges, 
The doubtless in full presence of the blockadincJ 

Piatean army, and especially with the Thebans, the great 
risoB are^^ enemies of Platasa, by their side—the prisoners 
put npoB taken, 200 Platseans and twenty-five Athenians 
were brought up for trial or sentence. No 
Lacedamo- accusation was preferred against them by any 
man judges, simple question was put to "them 

by the judges—“Have you during the present war rendered 
any service to theLacedeemonians or to their allies?” The 
Platssans were confounded at a question alike unexpected 
and preposterous. It admitted but of one answer—but 
before returning any categorical answer at all, they en¬ 
treated permission to plead their cause at length. In spite 


* Thucyd. v. 17. 

* Thucyd. iii. S2. itpocfTrspiTtst S’ 
auToIf; XT^pvxa liyovra, si poOXovrai 
Tcapaoouvai TTjv TtoXiv ix6yze<; xol? 


Aax£Saipiov'iot<;, xat 6i-xacTTaT<; 
voic )fp'^(j7a9aij zooi vs doiyouc xo- 
XdJ^stv, Tsapd Stxrjv 6e ouSsva, 

® Pausan. iii. 9, i. 
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of the opposition of the Thehans,i their request was 
granted. Astymaohus and Lakon (the latter, proxenus of 
Sparta at Plat^a) were appointed to speak on behalf of 
the h<^y. Possibly both these delegates may have spoken: 
if SO, Thucydides has blended the two speeches into one. 

A more desperate position cannot be imagined. The 
interrogatory was expressly so framed as to exclude allusion 
to any facts preceding the Peloponnesian war. Put the 
speakers, though fully conscious how slight was their 
chance of success, disregarded the limits of the (Question 
itself, and while upholding with unshaken courage the 
dignity of their little city, neglected no topic which could 
touch the sympathies of their judges. After Speech of 
remonstrating against the mere mockery of trial Piateean 
and judgement to which they were submitted, fhTelVes 
they appealed to the Hellenic sympathies, and on behalf of 
lofty reputation for commanding virtue, of the an^theY/" 
Lacedaemonians. They adverted to the first comrades, 
alliance of Plataea with Athens, concluded at the recommen¬ 
dation of the Lacedaemonians themselves, who had then 
declined, though formally solicited, to undertake the pro¬ 
tection of the town against Theban oppression. They next 
turned to the Persian war, wherein Plataean patriotism 
towards Greece was not less conspicuous than Theban 
treasons—to the victory gained over the Persians on their 
soil, whereby it had become hallowed under the promises 
of Pausanias and by solemn appeals to the local gods. 
Prom the Persian war they passed on to the fiagitious 
attack made by the Thebans on Platasa, in the midst of 
the truce. They did not omit to remind the judges of an 
obligation personal to Sparta—the aid which they had 
rendered, along with the Athenians, to Sparta, when 
pressed by the revolt of theHelots atithbme. This speech 
is as touching as any which we find in Thucydides; the 
skill of it consisting in the frequency with which the 
hearers are brought back, time after time and by well- 

* Tbucyd, iii. 60 . stcsiSt] yctl Ixe’i- IlXataixo?, of Isokratgs, p. 308 . sect, 
vote «apa YvtbfjLTjv tyjv aOTWv 62 . 

^axpoTEpoc^Xiyoi; eSoQt) upo? t6 Tbe whole of that oration is in- 
ep(bt7]p.a dTcoxplcjstoi. aixmv here teresting to be read in illustration 
means the Thehans, of the renewed sufferings of the 

See this point emphatically set Tlatseans near fifty years after this 
forth in Orat. xlv. called Ao^o? capture. y 
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managed transitions, to tliese same topics. i And sucli \Yas 
tlie impression which it seemed to make on the five Lace¬ 
daemonian judges, that the Thebans near at hand found 
themselves under the necessity of making a reply to it: 
although we see plainly that the whole scheme of proceeding 
—the formal and insulting question, as well as the sentence 
destined to follow upon answer given—had been settled 
beforehand between them and the Lacedaemonians. 

The Theban speakers contended that the Plataeans 
Repiy'ofthe had deserved, and brought upon themselves by 
Thebans. their own fault, the enmity of Thebes—that 
they had stood forward earnestly against the Persians, 
only because Athens had done so too—and that the merit, 
whatever it might be, which they had thereby acquired, 
was counterbalanced and cancelled by their having allied 
themselves with Athens afterwards for the oppression and 
enslavement of the -^ginetans, and of other Greeks equally 
conspicuous for zeal against Xerxes, and equally entitled 
to protection under the promises of Pausanias. The 
Thebans went on to vindicate their nocturnal surprise of 
Platma, by maintaining that they had been invited by the 
most respectable citizens of the town, 2 who were anxious 
only to bring back Platsea from its alliance with a stranger 
to its natural Boeotian home—and that they had abstained 
from anything like injurious treatment of the inhabitants, 
until constrained to use force in their own defence. They 
then reproached the Platseans, in their turn, with that 
breach of faith whereby ultimately the Theban prisoners 
in the town had been put to death. And while they ex¬ 
cused their alliance with Xerxes, at the time of the Persian 
invasion, by affirming that Thebes was then under a dis- 


* Thucyd. iii. 54-59. Bionysius 
of Halikarnassus bestows especial 
commendation on the speech of 
the Platsean orator (Be Thucyd. 
Hist. Judic. p. 921). Concurring 
with him as to its merits, I do not 
concur in the opinion which he 
expresses, that it is less artisti¬ 
cally put together than those other 
harangues which he considers in¬ 
ferior. 

Mr.Mitford doubts whether these 
two orations are to be taken as 


approximating to anything really 
delivered on the occasion. But it 
seems to me that the means pos¬ 
sessed by Thucydides for inform¬ 
ing himself of what was actually 
said at this scene before the cap¬ 
tured Plataea, must -have been con¬ 
siderable and satisfactory: I there¬ 
fore place full confidence in them, 
as I do in most of the other har¬ 
angues in his work, so far as the sul)- 
stance goes, 

2 Thucyd, iii, 65- 
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honest party-oligarchy, who took this side for their own fac¬ 
tious puriDOseS, and carried the people with them by force— 
they at the same time charged the Platseans with perman¬ 
ent treason against the Boeotian customs and brotherhood. 
All this was farther enforced by setting forth the claims 
of Thebes to the gratitude of Lacedaemon, both for having 
brought Boeotia into the Lacedaemonian alliance at the 
time of the battle of Koroneia, and having furnished so 
large a portion of the common force in the war then 
going on. 2 

The discourse of the Thebans, inspired by bitter and 
as yet unsatisfied hatred against Plataea, proved 
effectual: or rather it was superfluous—the Sans are 
minds of the Lacedaemonians having before been 
made up. After the proposition twice made by ^he Lace- 
Archidamus to the Plataeans, inviting them to dsemonian 
remain neutral and even offering to guarantee ili |iain!^ 
their neutrality—after the solemn apologetic 
protest tendered by him upon their refusal, to the gods, 
before he began the siege—the Lacedaemonians conceived 
themselves exonerated from all obligation to respect the 
sanctity of the place looking upon the inhabitants as 
having voluntarily renounced their inviolability and sealed 
their own ruin. Hence the importance attached to that 
protest, and the emphatic detail with which it is set forth 
in Thucydides. The five judges, as their only reply to the 
two harangues, again called the Plataeans before them, and 
repeated to every one of them individually the same ques¬ 
tion which had before been put. Each of them, as he suc¬ 
cessively replied in the negative, ^ was taken away and 
killed, together with the twenty-five Athenian prisoners. 


* Tlmcyd. ill. 66. xa TcdvTUJv 
Boiootujv TcocTpia—iii. 62. I^co t(i)v 
dXXtDV Boia)TU)v TrapaPcxlvOMTsc ta 

naxpia. 

® Tliucyd.iii. 61-68. It is proTjable 
that the slaughter of the Thehau pri¬ 
soners taken in the town of PlatEea 
was committed hy the Platseans in 
breach of a convention concluded 
with theThehans; and on this point 
therefore the Thebans had really 
ground to complain. Eespectingthis 
convention, however, there were 


two conflicting stories, between 
which Thucydides does not decide: 
see Thucyd. ii. 3, 4, and this Hi¬ 
story, above, chap, xlviii. 

’ Thucyd. iii. 68; ii. 74. To con¬ 
strue the former of these passages 
(iii. 68) as it now stands, is very 
difficult, if not impossible: we 
can only pretend to give what 
seems to be its substantial mean¬ 
ing. 

■* Diodorus (xii. 56) in his meagre 
abridgement of the siege and fate 
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The women captured were sold as slaves: and the tovmand 
territory of Platsea were handed over to the Thebans, who 
at first established in them a few oligarchical Platsean 
exiles, together with some Megarian exiles—but after a 
few months, recalled this step, and blotted out Platma, ^ 
as a separate town and territory, from the muster-roll of 
Hellas. Having pulled down all the private buildings, they 
employed the materials to build a vast barrack all round 
the Herseum or temple of Here, 200 feet in every direction, 
with apartments of two stories above and below; partly as 
accommodation for visitors to the temple, partly as an 
abode for the tenant-farmers or graziers who were to 
occupy the land. A new temple, of 100 feet in length, was 
also built in honour of Here, and ornamented with couches 
prepared from the brass and iron furniture found in the 
private houses of the Platseans.^ The Plataean territory 
was let out for ten years, as public property belonging to 
Thebes, and was hired by private Theban cultivators. 

Such was the melancholy fate of Plataea, after sustain¬ 
ing a lolockade of about two years.^ Its identity and local 
traditions were extinguished, and the sacrifices, in honour 


of Platsea, somewhat amplifies the 
brevity and simplicity of the ques¬ 
tion as given by Thucydides. 

* Thucyd. iii, 67. Op-at; os (you 
Spartans) %a\ k% Ttavxo? too ‘EXXt)- 
vixou TcovotxTjcria StaOifjpaclcui; (IlXa- 
xaiav) sSotXeT4 'ai. 

= Thucyd. iii. 69. 

* PemosthenSs (or tha Pseudo- 
3Demosthen§s), in the oration 
against Xejcra (p. 13S0. c. 25), says 
that the blockade of Plataga was 
continued for ten years before it sur¬ 
rendered—ExoXiopxouv aVTOVS SiTzXtu 
Teiy^si TCspttsijrifjavxs? 6 sxa ex 7 ]. That 
the real duration of the blockade 
was only two years, is most cer¬ 
tain: accordingly several eminent 
critics—Palmerius, Wasse, Duker, 
Taylor, Auger, &c., all with one 
accord confidently enjoin us to 
correct the text of Demosthenes 
from Osxa to ouo. ‘^Eepone fidenier 
6 uo'’--says Duker. 

I have before protested against 


corrections of the text of ancient 
authors grounded upon the reason 
which all these critics think so 
obvious and so convincing; and I 
must again renew the protest here. 
It shows how little the principles 
of historical evidence have heen 
reflected upon, when critics can 
thus concur in forcing dissentient 
witnesses into harmony, and in 
substituting a true statement of 
their own in place of an errone¬ 
ous statement which one of these 
witnesses gives them. And in the 
present instancy the principle 
adopted hy these critics is the less 
defensible, because the Pseudo- 
Demosthen&s introduces a great 
many other errors and inaccura¬ 
cies respecting Platjea, besides his 
mistake about the duration of the 
siege. The ten years’ siege of 
Troy was constantly present to 
the imagination of these literary 
Greeks. 
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of the deceased victors who had fought under Pausanias, 
suspended—which the Platsean speakers had urged upon 
the Lacedsemonians’as an impiety not to he tolerated, i and 
which perhaps the latter would hardly have con- Eeason of 
sented to under any other circumstances, except L^ace^ 
from an anxious desire of conciliating the Thebans dEemonians’ 
in their prominent antipathy. It is in this way of 

that Thucydides explains the conduct of Sparta, 
which he pronounces to have been rigorous in compared, 
the extreme. 2 And in truth it was more rigorous, consider¬ 
ing only the principle of the case and apart from the num¬ 
ber of victims, than even the first unexecuted sentence of 
Athens against the Mitylenseans. Por neither Sparta, nor 
even Thebes, had any fair pretence for considering Platsea 
as a revolted town, whereas Mitylene was a city which 
had revolted under circumstances peculiarly offensive to 
Athens. Moreover Sparta promised tiial and justice to 
the Plataeans on their surrender; Paches promised nothing 
to the Mitylenseans except that their fate should be re¬ 
served for the decision of the Athenian people. This little 
city—interesting from its Hellenic patriotism, its grateful 
and tenacious attachments, and its unmerited suffering— 
now existed only in the persons of its citizens harboured 
at Athens. We shall find it hereafter restored, destroyed 
again, and finally again restored; so chequered was the 
fate of a little Grecian state swept away by the contending 
politics of greater neighbours. The slaughter of the twenty- 
five Athenian prisoners like that of Saleethus by the Athen¬ 
ians, was not beyond the rigour admitted and tolerated, 
though not always practised on both sides—towards 
prisoners of war. 

We have now gone through the circumstances, pain¬ 
fully illustrating the manners of the age, which followed 
on the surrender of Mitylene and Plataea. We next pass 
to the west of Greece—the island of Korkyra—vrhere we 
shall find scenes not less bloody, and even more revolting. 

It has been already mentioned,^ that in the naval 
combats between the Corinthians and Korkyrseans during 
the year before the Peloponnesian war, the former had 

^ Thucyd. iii. 59. Eylvovio 07](?ala>v Ivsxot, vop-lf^ovTsc 

* Thucyd, iii. 69. c^sSbv 5e ec ibv itdXspiov aoTob? dprt t6ts xa- 
xal TO £iip.7:av Tcspl IlXaTaidjv ot 6t(TTd(jLsvov cL^sXlfxouc; stvai. 
AaxgSatptdviot o3tu>s d7coTSTpa{jtjxsvot * See above, cliap, xlvii. 
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captured 250 Korkyr^an prisoners, men of the first rank 
and consequence in the island. Instead of following the 
impulse of blind hatred in slaughtering their 
Jtanc^' of pi’isoners'jthe Corinthians displayed, if not greater 
Ko?kyra— humanity, at least a more long-sighted calcula- 
rffian^ap-^' treated the prisoners well, and 

tives are made every effort to gain them over, with a view* 
from employing them on the first opportunity to 

Corintii, effect a I'evolution in the island—to bring it into 

a^re^ment Corinth,! and disconnect it from 

to effect a Athens. Such an opportunity appears first to 
have occurred during the winter or spring of the 
vernmeir present year, while both kCitylene and Plateea 
foreign -were Under blockade; probably about the time 
the island, when Alkidas departed for Ionia, and w^hen it 
W'US hoped that not only lEitylene would be re¬ 
lieved, but the neighbouring dependencies of Athens ex¬ 
cited to revolt, and her whole attention thus occupied in 
that quarter. Accordingly the Korkyrsean prisoners were 
then sent home from Corinth, nominally under a heavy 
ransom of 800 talents, for which those Korkyrasan citizens 
who acted as proxeni to Corinth made themselves respons¬ 
ible, 2 The proxeni, lending themselves thus to the decep¬ 
tion, were doubtless participant in the entire design. 

But it was soon seen in what form the ransom was 
really to be paid. The new-comers, probably at first 
heartily welcomed after so long a detention, employed all 
their influence, combined with the* most active personal 
canvass, to bring about a complete rupture of alliance with 
Athens. Intimation being sent to Athens of what was 
going on, an Athenian trireme arrived with envoys to try 
and defeat these manoeuvres; while a Corinthian trireme 
also brought envoys from Corinth to aid the views of the 
opposite party. The mere presence of Corinthian envoys 
indicated a change in the political feeling of the island. 
But still more conspicuous did this change become, when 
a formal public assembly, after hearing both envoys, decided 
■ that Korkyra would maintain her alliance with Athens 
according to the limited terms of simple mutual defence 
originally stipulated;3 but would at the same time be in 
relations of friendship with the Peloponnesians, as she had 

* Thucyd. i. 55. dor. xiij 57. 

® Tliucyd. iii. 70: compare Dio- * Thucyd. i, 44, 
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been before tlie Epidamnian quarrel. Since that event, 
however, the alliance between Athens and Korkyra had 
become practically more intimate, and the Korkyrsean fleet 
had aided the Athenians in the invasion of Peloponnesus. i 
Accordingly, the resolution now adopted abandoned the 
present to go back to the past—and to a past which could 
not be restored. 

Looking to the war then raging between Athens and 
the Peloponnesians, such a declaration was self- 
contradictory. It was intended by the oligarch- temp^ts^to 
ical party only as a step to a more complete re- 
volution, both foreign and domestic. They tion-they 
followed it up by a political prosecution against prosecute 
Peithias, the citizenofgreatestpersonalinfluence 
among the people, who acted by his own choice leader Pei- 
as proxenus to the Athenians. They accused prcTsecut^es 
him of jpractising to bring Korkyi^a into slavery five of them 
to Athens. "What were the judicial institutions !^they^afe^ 
of the island, under which he was tried, we do found 
not know: but he was acquitted of the charge, 

He then revenged himself by accusing in his turn five 
of the richest among his oligarchical prosecutors, of the 
crime of sacrilege—of having violated the sanctity of the 
sacred grove of Zeus and Alkinous, by causing stakes, for 
their vine-props, to be cut in it .2 This was an act dis¬ 
tinctly forbidden by law, under a penalty of a stater or four 
drachms for every stake so cut. Hut it is no uncommon 
phenomenon, even in societies politically better organised 
than Korkyra, to find laws existing and unrepealed, yet 


i Thucyd. ii. 25. 

^ Thucyd. iii. 70 . 9 a ax to v tsftvsiv 
)rdpaxo!<; ex too ts A161; T£|j!.svoU!; xal 
TOO ’Alxtvoo* Ss xa0’ sxdoT7]o 

^j^dpaxa STisxeiTO oTaTT^p. 

The present tense Tspivstv seems 
to indicate that they -were going 
on habitually making use of the 
trees in the grove for this purpose. 

' Probably it is this cutting and 
fixing of stakes to support the 
vines, which is meant by the word 
^apaxiajjLOc in Pberekratgs, Pers. 
ap. Athenaeum, vi. p. 269, 

The Oration of Lysias (Or. via.) 
against Nikomachus, (jTCEp too avjxou 


dTCoXoyia, wiirillustrate this charge 
made by Peithias atKorkyra. There 
were certain ancient olive trees 
near Athens, consecrated and pro¬ 
tected by law, so that the proprie¬ 
tors of the ground on which they 
stood were forbidden to grub them 
up, or to dig so near as to injure 
the roots. The speaker in that 
oration defends himself against a 
charge of having grubbed up one 
of these and sold the wood. It 
appears that there were public 
visitors whose duty it was to watch 
over these old trees: see the note 
of Markland on that oration, p. 279. 
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Iiabitually violated, sometimes even by every one. but still 
ofteiier b} men of wealth and power, whom most people 
would be airaid to prosecute. Moreover in this case, no 
individual was injured by the act, so that any one who came 
forward to prosecute would incur the odium of an in- 
lormer-whicli probably Peithias might not have chosen 

to brave under ordinary circumstances, though he thought 
himself justified in adopting this mode of retaliation agaSst 
those who had prosecuted him. The language of Thucy- 
dides imphes that the fact was not deniedi nor is there any 
difiiculty in conceiving that these rich men mav have ha¬ 
bitually resorted, to the sacred property for vine-stakes 

themselves 

as suppliant^ at the temples, and entreated the indulgence 
of being allowed to pay the fine by instalments. “ But 
Peitluas then a member of the (ann^l) senate, to whom 
the petition was referred, opposed it, and caused its reie^ 
tion, leaving the law to take its course. It was moreoTCr 
understood that he was about to avail himself of his char- 

alTn'ifmthe'Tr/t"- favour, probtly 

arising trom the recent judicial acquittal—to proDOse in 

passed, togetfier with a new resolution, to recoe-nise nnW 
the same fiends and the same enemies as Athenl 

Pressed by the ruinous fine upon the five persons con. 

sinlteTe“‘ fear that Peithias 

thias and “Jght carry his point and thus completely defeat 

arinpd wl+l. -Lney collected a party 

masters of ^rmea with daggers, burst suddenly into the 

i*®ithias with X 

Aboard tte AtticliieL'X- W 

Athens. Amc trireme which had brought 

under the fresh terror arising from their Teeent fct ^ ’ ’ • 

both ^h.„rr 
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^^ermitting no visit from eitHer of the belligerents, except of 
a, pacij^c character and with one single ship at a time. And 
this resolution the assembly was constrained to pass—it prob¬ 
ably was not very numerous, and the oligarchical partisans 
were at hand in arms. i At the same time they sent envoys to 
Athens, to communicate the recent events with such colour¬ 
ing as suited their views, and to dissuade the fugitive partisans 
of Peithias fromprovokingany armed Athenian intervention, 
such as might occasion a counter-revolution in the island. 2 
With some of the fugitives, representations of this sort, or 
p erhaps the fear of compromising their own families left be¬ 
hind, prevailed. But most of them, and the Athenians 
along with them, appreciated better both what had been 
done and what was likely to follow. The oligarchical envoys, 
together with such of the fugitives as had been induced 
to adopt their views, were seized by the Athenians as con- 
■ spirators, and placed in detention at JEgina; while a fleet 
of sixty Athenian triremes under Eurymedon was immedi¬ 
ately fitted out to sail for Korkyra—for which there was 
the greater necessity, as the LacedsBmonian fleet under 
Alkidas, lately mustered at Kyllene after its return from 
Ionia, was understood to be on the point of sailing thither.^ 
But the oligarchical leaders at Korkyra having little 
faith in the chances of this mission to Athens, 
proceeded in the execution^ of their conspiracy chicaipfrty 
with that rapidity which was best calculated to 
ensure its success. On the arrival of a Corinth- people— 
ian trireme—which brought ambassadors from Sattieinthe 
Spai'ta, and probably also brought news that the city— 
fleet of Alkidas would shortly appear—they 
organised their force, and attacked the people —arrival of 
and the democratical authorities. The Korky- 
rsean Demos were at first vanquished and dis- admiral Ri- 
persed. But during the night they collected ^<^stratus. 
together and fortified themselves in the ujiper parts of the 
town near the acropolis, and from thence down to the 
Hyllaic harbour—one of the two harbours which the town 
possessed; while the other harbour and the chief arsenal, 
facing the mainland of Epirus, was held by the oligarchical 

* Thucyd. iii. 71. (Jb? 6e elTCOV, xotl xaTaitsipsuyoTflti; TcstoovTot? p.7j5ev otvs- 
Eicntupoxiat Tjvayxaaav ttjv inT')^0£iov7rpaarCT£tv,oTc<jo«;pL)jTi<;eTCi- 
Yv6)fj.7)v. azpO'-pTj ysvTjTat. 

^Thucyd, iii. 71, xal xob? exev * Tiiticyd. iii. 80, 
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party, togetlier witli the market-place near to it, in^ an^ 
around which the wealthier Elorkyrseans chiefly residecf. 
In this divided state the town remained throughout the 
ensuing day, during which the Demos sent emissaries round 
the territory soliciting aid from the working slaves, and 
promising to them emancipation as a reward; while the 
oligarchy also hired and procured 80 OEpirotic mercenaries 
from the mainland. B/einforced by the slaves, who flocked 
in at the call received, the Demos renewed the struggle on 
the morrow more furiously than before. Doth in position 
and numbers they had the advantage over the oligarchy, 
and the intense resolution with which they fought com¬ 
municated itself even to the w^omen, who, braving_ danger 
and tumult, took active part in the combat, especially by 
flinging tiles from the housetops. Towards the afternoon 
the people became decidedly victorio' 5 ,js, and wei*e even on 
the point of carrying by assault the low^er town, together' 
with the neighbouring arsenal. The oligarchy had no other 
chance of safety except the desperate resource of setting 
Are to that part of the town, with the market-place, houses, 
and buildings all around it, their own among the rest. This 
proceeding drove back the assailants, but destroyed much 
property belonging to merchants in the warehouses, 
together with a large part of the town; indeed had the 
wind been favourable, the entire town would have been 
consumed. The people being thus victorious, the Corinthian 
trireme, together with most of the Epirotic mercenaries, 
thought it safer to leave the island; while the victors were 
still farther strengthened on the ensuing morning by the 
arrival of the Athenian admiral Nikostratus, with twelve 
triremes from hlaupaktus, i and 500 Messenian hoplites. 

Nikostratus did his best to allay the furious excitement 
Moderation prevailing, and to persuade the people to use 
of Kiko- theirvictory with moderation. Under his auspices 

^ convention of amnesty and peace was concluded 
ings^of the between the contending parties, save only ten 
wards^he' proclaimed individuals, the most violent oli- 
vanquished garchs, who were to be tried as ringleaders, 
oligarchs. Xhese men of course soon disappeared,*so that 
there would have been no trial at all, which seems to have 
been what Uikostratus desired. At the same time an 
alliance offensive and defensive was established between 

* Thucyd. iii. 74,75. 
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Korkyra and Athens, and the Athenian admiral was then 
on the point of departing, when the Korkyrsean leaders 
entreated him to leave with them, for greater safety, live 
ships out of his little fleet of twelve—offering him five of 
their own triremes instead. Notwithstanding the peril of 
this proposition to himself, Nikostratus acceded to it; and 
the Korkyrseans, preparing the five ships to he sent along 
with him, began to enroll among the crews the names of 
their principal enemies. To the latter this presented the 
appearance of sendingthem to Athens, which they accounted 
a sentence of death. Under such impression they took 
refuge as suppliants in the temple of the Dioskuri, where 
Nikostratus went to visit them, and tried to reassure them 
by the promise that nothing was intended against their 
personal safety. But he found it impossible to satisfy them, 
and as they persisted in refusing to serve, the Korkyrsean 
Demos began to suspect treachery. They took arms again, 
searched the houses of the recusants for arms, and were 
bent on putting some of them to death, if Nikostratus had 
not taken them under his protection. The principal men 
of the defeated party, to the number of about 400, now took 
sanctuary in the temple and sacred ground of Here; upon 
which the leaders of the people, afraid that in this inviol¬ 
able position they might still cause farther insurrection in 
the city, opened a negociation and prevailed upon them to 
be ferried across to the little island immediately opposite 
to the Heraeum; where they were kept under watch, with 
provisions regularly transmitted across to them for four 
days.i 

At the end of these four days, while the uneasiness of 


the popular leaders still continued, and Nikost- 
ratus still adjourned his departure, a new phase 
opened in this melancholy drama. The Pelo¬ 
ponnesian fleet under Alkidas arrived at the road 
of Sybota on the opposite mainland—fifty-three 
triremes in number, since the forty triremes 
brought back from Ionia had been reinforced by 
thirteen more from Leukas and Ambrakia. 


Arrival of 
the Lace¬ 
daemonian 
admiral 
Alkidas, 
■with a fleet 
of fifty- 
three trire¬ 
mes. Be- 
ne'wed 
terror and 


Moreover the Lacedaemonians had sent down 
Brasidas as advising companion—^himself worth 


struggle in 
the island. 


more than the new thirteen triremes, if he had been sent 


to supersede Alkidas, instead of bringing nothing but 


* Thucyd. iii. 75, 7G. 
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authority to advise. i Despising the small sauadrou of 
Nikostratus then at Naupaktus, the Spartans were only 

S“fr^m rtlrn^bS'S’^ reinforcements should 
of Alkidas, after thdr disastrol" voyage 
an unfortunate de ay. When the Pelfponnes/arieS wis 
seen approaching from Sybota at break of day, the confusion 
in Korkyra was unspeakable. The Demos and the newW 

SSdVv wTA? ty the late terrible 

combat and by fear of the invaders—the oligarchical nartv 

though defeated, was still present, forming a considerabk 

mmonty—and the town was half-burnt. Amidst such ele- 

and SiluSr^o -Ir authority to command, 

ana stUi less confidence or willingness to obey. Plenty of 

triremes were indeed at hand, and orders were gSto 

man sixty of them forthwith—while Nikostratus, the only 

man who preserved the cool courage necessary for effective 

resistance, entreated the _Korkyr®an leaders to proceed 

manned, so as to 

Tnd occuiv thp triremes to go forth first alone, 

and occupy the Peloponnesian fleet, until the Korkvrffian 

Se accordingly went forth with his squadron but 

of following his advice, sent theiJ 
^ips out one by one and without any selection of crews. 
Two of them deserted forthwith to the enemy, while others" 

eve^tW if f themselves : 

even those which actually joined battle came up by single 

shi2is, without the least order or concert. " ^ ® 

The Peloponnesians soon seeing that they had little 
to tear from such enemies, thought it sufficient 
to set twenty of their ships against the Korky- 

rseans, whilewith the remainingthirty-three they 
moved forward to contend with the twelve Athe- 

wrnn+of searoom, 

more so as“of hTsIweW f 
ves=,el« nf +1 a ? triremes were the picked 

Sus f -Ref t navy-the Salaminia and the 
Jraraius.2 He took care to avoid entangling himself with 

^ Thticyd. iii.'69-76. 

^ The=!p +wr. + * ■* -. thence, they must have been sent 

33J; immediately on returning 


Kaval 
battle off 
Korkyra 
between 
Nikostra- 
tns and 
Alkidas. 
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the centre o£ the enemy, and to keep rowing about their 
flanks; and as he presently contrived to disable one of their 
ships, by a fortunate blow with the beak of one of his 
vessels, the Peloponnesians, instead of attacking him with 
them superior numbers, formed themselves into a circle 
and stood on the defensive, as they had done in the first 
combat with Phormio in the middle of the Grulf at Phium. 
Pikostratus (like Phormio) rowed round this circle, trying 
to cause confusion by feigned approach, and waiting to see 
some of the ships lose their places or run foul of each other, 
so as to afford him an opening for attack. And he might 
perhaps have succeeded, if the remaining twenty Pelopon¬ 
nesian ships, seeing the proceeding and recollecting with 
dismay the success of a similar manoeuvre in the former 
battle, had not quitted the Korkyraean ships, whose dis¬ 
orderly condition they despised, and hastened to join their 
comrades. The whole fleet of fifty-three triremes^ now 
again took the aggressive, and advanced to attack Nikost- 
ratus, who retreated before them, but backing astern and 
keeping the head of his ships towards the enemy. In this 
manner he succeeded in drawing them away from the town, 
so as to leave to most of the Korkyraean ships opportunity 
for getting back to the harbour; while such was the superior 
manoeuvring of the Athenian triremes, that the Pelopon¬ 
nesians were never able to come up with him or force him 
to action. They returned back in the evening to Sybota, 
with no greater triumph than their success against the 
Korkyraeans, thirteen of whose triremes they carried away 
as prizes. i 

It was the expectation in Korkyra, that they would 
on the morrow make a direct attack (which 
could hardly have failed of success) on the town 
and harbour. We may easily believe (what 
report afterwards stated), that JBrasidas advised 
Alkidas to this decisive proceeding. The Kor- 
kyrsean leaders, more terrified than ever, first tack it— 
removed their prisoners from the little island 
to the Herseum, and then tried to come to a nian fleet 
compromise with the oligarchical party gener- 
ally, for the purpose of organising some effect- flight of 
tive and united defence. Thrnty triremes were 
made ready and manned, wherein some even of the 

‘ Thucyd. iii. 77, 78, 79. 


Confusion 
and de¬ 
fenceless 
state of 
Korkyra— 
Alkidas de- 
dines to at* 
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oligarcliical Korkyrssans ixere persuaded to farm part of 
the creiivs. 


B 




the slackness of Alkidas proved their best de- 

i . * f ■ *« B T » 1 » 1 


fence. Instead of coming straight to the town, he con¬ 
tented liiiiiself with landing in tfe island at some distance 
from it, on the promontory ofLeukimne: after ravaging 
the neighbouring lands for some hours, he returned to his 
station at Sybota. He had lost an opportunity which never 
again returned: for on the very same night the fire signals 
of Lenkas telegraphed to him the approach of the'^ieet 
under Euryniedon from Athens—sixty triremes. His only 
thought was now for the escape of the Peloponnesian fleet, 
wLich was in fact saved by this telegraphic notice. Ad¬ 
vantage was taken of the darkness to retire close along 
the land as far as the isthmus which separates Leukas from 
the mainland—across which isthmus the ships wmre drag¬ 
ged by hand or machinery, so that they might not fall in 
with, or be descried by, the Athenian fleet in sailing round 
the Leukadian promontory. From hence Alkidas made the 
best of his way home to Peloponnesus, leaving the 
Kiorkyrsean oligarchs to their fate. i 

That fate was deplorable in the extreme. The arrival 
TenffeaBce Eurymedon opens a third unexpected tran- 
of tfie Vic- sition in this chequered narrative—the Kor- 
B^os^in ^yrssan Demos passing, abruptedly and unex- 
Korkyra*^ pectedlv, from intense alarm and helplessness 
against the to elate and irresistible mastery. In the bosom 
oligarchs— (ireeks, and in a population seemingly 
A the least refined of ail Greeks—in- 

s e . tQQ 0 ^ greatmany slaves just emancipated 

against the will of their masters, and of course the fiercest 
and most discontented of all the slaves in the island—such 
a change was but too sure to kindle a thirst for revenge 
almost ungovernable, as the only compensation for foregone 
terror and suffering. 

As soon as the Peloponnesian fleet was known to have 
fled and that of Euryniedon was seen approaching, the 
Korkyrsean leaders brought into the town the 5 0 0 Messenian 
hoplites who had hitherto been encamped without; thus 
providing a resource against any last effort of despair on 
the part of their interior enemies. Next, the thirty ships 
recently manned—and held ready in the harbour facing 

^ Tiiucyd. iii. 80. 
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the continent, to go out against the Peloponnesian fleet, 
but now no longer needed—were ordered to sail round to 
the other or Hyllaic harbour. Even while they were thus 
sailing round, some obnoxious men of the defeated party, 
being seen in public, were slain. But when the ships 
arrived at the Hyllaic harbour, and the crews were disem¬ 
barked, a more wholesale massacre was perj^ctrated, by 
putting to death those individuals of the oligarchical faction 
who had been persuaded on the day before to go aboard 
as part of the crews.i Then came the fate of those 
suppliants, about 400 in number, who had been brought 
back from the islet opposite, and were still under sanctuary, 
in the sacred precint of the Herseum. It wms proposed to 
them to quit sanctuary and stand their trial. Fifty of 
them accepted the proposition, were put on their trial— 
all condemned, and all executed. Their execution took 
place, as it seems, immediately on the spot, and within 
actual view of the unhappy men still remaining in the 
sacred ground;2 who, seeing that their lot was desperate, 
preferred dying by their own hands to starvation or the 
sword of their enemies. Some hung themselves on branches 
of the trees surrounding the temple, others helped their 
friends in the work of suicide, and in one way or another 
the entire band thus perished. It was probably a conso¬ 
lation to them to believe, that this desecration of the 
precinct would bring down the anger of the gods upon 
their surviving enemies. 

^ Eurymedon remained with liis fleet for seven days, 
during all which time the victorious Kor- 3 ;^g^^;iegg 
kyrseans carried on a sanguinary persecution and^fero- 
against the party who had been concerned in 
the late oligarchical revolution. Five hundred con^ra^nce 
*of this party contrived to escape by flight to of Eury- 
the mainland; while those who did not, or could 

^ Thucyd. iii. 80, 81, xal ex tujv ^ribpicrav—and Dionysius in his copy 
vetov, ocrouc STcsiarav sap-^vai, £:)tpipa- reads «vsy^(bp 7 ]orav. I follow the 
tovTEC dTiS'/tbpTjaav. It is certain meaning of the words proposed hy 
that the reading dTrs^djpTjcrav here Dx. Arnold and Goller, which ap- 
niust he wrong: no satisfactory pear to be both equiralent to ex¬ 
sense can be made out of it. The Tetvov. This meaning is at least 
word snhstituted by Dr. Arnold is plausible and consistent; though 
dvsxpmvTo—that preferred by Goller I do not feel certain that we have 
is dicsxpwvTo—others recommend the true sense of the passage. 
CTte/^pT^aavTO—Hermann adopts d::e-* * Thucyd. iii,-81. ot 5s tcoXXoIxojv 
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Yiot, fiee, were slain wlierever they could he foEnd. 
E^eceived their death-wounds even on the altar itseli otiiers 
shared the same fate, after having been dragged away trom 
it by Tiolence, In one case a party of murderers haying 
pursued their victims to the temple of Dionysus, retrained 
from shedding their blood, but built up the doorvay and 
left them to starve; as the Lacedaemonians had done on a 
former occasion respecting Pausanias. Such \vas the 
ferocity of the time, that in one case a father slew his mvn 
SOB. It w’as not merely the oligarchical party who thu^s 
suffered: the flood-gates of private feud were also op^ed, 
und various individuals, under false charges of having been 
concerned in the oligarchical movements, Avere slam bj 
personal enemies or debtors. This deplorable suspension 
of legal, as well as moral restraints, continued during the 
weelv of Eurymedon’s stay—a period long enough to ^a la e 
the fierce sentiment out of which it arose; ^ yet withou 
any apparent effort on his part to soften the victors or 
protect the vanquished. ^\e shall see farther reason 
hereafter to appreciate the baseness and want of humanity 
in liis character. Had Nikostratus remained in command, 
we may fairly’ presume, judging by what he had done m 
the earlier part of the sedition with very inferior f^ce, 
that he would have set much earlier limits to the Kor- 
Ivvrseaii butchery; unfortunately, Thucydides tells us 
nothing at all about Nikostratus, after the naval battle of 
the preceding day .2 


txsTobv, oaol oux srslsOrjjav, ? 
etbpov -r d YiYv6jj.£vs, BissQsipav 
a'j-zoo £v TW dXXi^XouCj Tho 
meagre abridgement of Diodorus 
(xii. 57) j in reference to these events 
in Korkyra, is hardly worth notice. 

1 Thueyd iii. S5. Oi }jlsv oov xaid 
•CTQv -TOAiv Ktpx’jpstoi T 01- a UT a I i; dp- 
Y a t <; T at dXXyjXouc 

£/P'>73C£VTC», <£c. 

^ In reading the account of the 
conduct of Nikostxatus, as well as 
tliat of Phormio in the naval 
battles of the preceding summer, we 
contract a personal interest re¬ 
specting both of them. Thucydides 
does not seem to have anticipated 
tliat his account would raise such a 
feeling in the minds of his readers, 


otherwise he probably would have 
mentioned something to gratify it. 
Eespecting Phormio, his omission 
is the more remarkable; since we 
are left to infer, from the request 
made by the Akarnanians to have^ 
his son sent as commander, that 
he must have died or become dis¬ 
abled: yet the historian does not 
distinctly say so (iii. 7). 

The Scholiast on Aristophanes 
(Pac. 347) has a story that Phor¬ 
mio was asked by the Akarnanians, 
but that he could not serve in con¬ 
sequence of being at that moment 
under sentence for a heavy fine, 
■which he was unable to pay: ac¬ 
cordingly the Athenians contrived 
a means of evading the fine, in 
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We should have been glad to hear something about 
the steps taken in the way of restoration or sandof oii- 
healing, after this burst of murdepus fury, in garchical 
which doubtless the newly emancipated slaves 
were not the most backward—and after the the main- 
departure of Eurymedon. But here again 
Thucydides disappoints our curiosity. We only again on the 
hear from him, that the oligarchical exiles who ^eg^^biish 
had escaped to the mainland were strong themselves 
enough to get possession of the forts and most 
part of the territory there belonging to Kor- 
kyra; just as the exiles from Samos and ffitylene became 
more or less completely masters of the Peraea or mainland 
possessions belonging to those islands. They even sent 
envoys to Corinth and Sparta, in hopes of procuring aid 
to accomplish their restoration by force; but their request 
found no favour, and they were reduced to their own 
resources. After harassing for some time the Korkyrseans 
in the island by predatory incursions, so as to produce 
considerable dearth and distress, they at length collected 
a band of Epirotic mercenaries, passed over to the island, 
and there established a fortified position on the mountain 
called Istone, not far from the city. Having burnt their 
vessels in order to cut olf all hopes of retreat, they main¬ 
tained themselves for near two years by a system of ravage 
and plunder which indicted great misery on the island. ^ 
This was a frequent way whereby, of old, invaders wore 
out and mastered a city, the walls of which they found 
impregnable. The ultimate fate of these occupants of 
Istone, which belongs to a future chapter, will be found to 
constitute a close suitable to the bloody drama yet un¬ 
finished in Korkyra. 

Such a drama could not be acted, in an important 
city belonging to the Greek name, without producing a 
deep and extensive impression throughout all the other 
cities. And Thucydides has taken advantage of it to give 

order that he might he enabled to Fragment. Eupolid. vol. ii. p. 527. 
serve. It is difficult to see how Phormio was introduced as a chief 
this can be reconciled with the charaeterintheTa$lapxoiofEupo- 
story of Thucydides, who says that lis; as a brave, rough, straight- 
the son of Phormio went instead forward soldier, something like 
of his father. Lamachus in the Acharneis of Axis- 

Compare Meineke, Histor. Critic. tophands. 

Cornice. Griec. vol. i. p. 144, and * Thucyd. iii, 85. 
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a sort of general sketch of Grecian politics during the 
Political P©loponnesian "warj violence of civil discord in 

Sfwdloed by foreign war, and by the 

by Thncy- contending efforts of Athens and Sparta,—the 
espousing the democratical party every- 
the Kor- where; the latter, the oligarchical. The Korky- 
Sis^aore rsean Sedition was thefirst case in which these two 
causes of political antipathy and exasperation 
w’ere seen acting with full united force, and where the malig¬ 
nity of sentiment and demoralisation flowing from such a 
union was seen without disguise. Thepicture drawn by Thu- 
cydides of moral and political feeling under these influences, 
will ever remain memorable as the work of an analyst and 
a philosopher. He has conceived and described the per¬ 
verting causes with a spirit of generalisation which renders 
these two chapters hardly less applicable to other political 
societies far distant both in time and place (especially, 
under many points of view, to France between 1789 and 
1/99) than to Greece in the fifth century before the 
Christian sera. The deadly bitterness infused into intestine 
party contests by the accompanying dangers of foreign war 
and inte^ention of foreign enemies—the mutual fears be¬ 
tween political rivals, where each thinks that the other will 
lorestal him in striking a mortal blow, and where consti¬ 
tutional maxims have ceased to carry authority either as 
restramt or as protection—the superior popularity of the 
man who is most forward with the sword, or who runs down 
ms enemies in the most unmeasured language, coupled with 
the disposition to treat both prudence in action and candour 
in speech as if it were nothing but treachery or cowardice 
--the exclusive regard to party ends, with the reckless 
adoption, and CTen admiringpreferenoe, of fraud or violence 
as tJie most effectual means—the loss of respect for legal 
authonty as well as of confidence in private agreement, 
and the surrender even of blood and friendship to the 
overruling ascendency of party-ties—the perversion of 
ordmary morality, bringing with it altered signification of 
all the common words importing blame or approbation— 
the unnatural predominance of the ambitious and con¬ 
tentious passions, overpowering in men’s minds all real 
public objects, and equalising for the time the better and 
the worse cause, by taking hold of democracy on one side, 
and aristocracy on the other, as mere pretences to sanctify 
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personal triumpli—all these gloomy socialphsenomena, here 
indicated by the historian, have their causes deeply seated 
ill the human, mind, and are likely, unless the bases of con¬ 
stitutional morality shall come to be laid more surely and 
firmly than they have hitherto been, to recur from time to 
time, under diverse modifications, “so long as human nature 
shall be the same as it is now,” touse^the language of Thu¬ 
cydides himself. ^ He has described, with fidelity not inferior 
to his sketch of the pestilence at Athens, the symptoms of 
a certain morbid political condition, wherein the vehenaence 
of intestine conflict, instead of being kept within such limits 
as consists with the maintenance of one society among the 
contending parties, becomes for the time inflamed and 
poisoned with all the unscrupulous hostility of_ foreign 
war, chiefly from actual alliance between parties within the 
state and foreigners without. In following the impressive 
description of the historian, we have to keep in mind the 
general state of manners in his time, especially the cruel¬ 
ties tolerated by the laws of war, as compared with that 
greater humanity and respect for life which has grown up 
during the last two centuries in modern Europe. And we 
have farther to recollect that if he had been describing 
the effects of political fury among Carthaginians and Jews, 
instead of among his contemporary Greeks, he would have 
added, to his list of horrors, mutilation, crucifixion, and 
other refinements on simple murder. 

The language of Thucydides is to be taken rather as 
a generalisation and concentration of phsenomena which 
he had observed among different communities, than as 
belonging altogether to any one of them. I do not believe 
-—what a superficial reading of his opening words The poiiti- 
might at first suggest—that the bloodshed in 
Korkyra was only the earliest, hut by ho means 
the worst, of a series of similar horrors spread were the 
over the Grecian world. The facts stated in his ^ccurred^in 
own history sufiice to show that though the same the whole 
causes, which worked upon this unfortunate 

» Thncyd. iii. 82. YiYv6p.sva p.£v plexities of coBStruction which per- 
xal del Ecrofxsva lax; av i) aOty] oi)cri? vade these meniorahle chapters, are 
dvQpuiTCOiv IQ, (jiaXXov 5s familiar to all readers of Thncydi- 

•rspa xal Tok stasCTt 5i7]XXayp.sva, a>c dgs, eyer since Dionysius of Ha- 
dv exocTai ai p-syapoXat tu)v £ovru- likarnassus, whose remarks upon 
yiujv EcptcTTCOvTott, &c. them are sufficiently seyere (Judic* 

The many ohscurities" and per- de Thucyd. p. 883). 
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islandj "becaiiie disseminated and produced analogous 
mischiefs tliroiigliout many other communities—yet the 
case of Ivorky ra, as it was the first, so it was also the worst 
uiid most aggravated in point of intensity. Fortunately 
tile account^of Thucydides enables us to understand it from 
beginning to end, and to appreciate the degree of guilt of 
the various parties implicated, which we can seldom do 
witli certainty; because when once the interchange of 
violence has begun, the feelings arising out of the contest 
itself presently overpower in the minds of both parties the 
original cause of dispute, as well as all scruples as to fit¬ 
ness of means. Unjustifiable acts in abundance are com¬ 
mitted by both, and in comparing the two, we are often 
obliged to employ the emphatic language which Tacitus 
nses respecting Otho and Yitellius—“ deteriorem fore, 
quisquis 'vicisset”—of two bad men all that the Homan 
world could foresee was, that the victor, whichsoever he 


was, would prove the worst. 

But in regard to the Korkyrsean revolution, we can 
arrive at a more discriminating criticism. We see that it 
is from*the beginning the work of a selfish oligarchical 
party, playing the game of a foreign enemy, and the worst 
and most ancient enemy, of the island,—aiming to subvert 
How these the existing democracy and acquire power for 
begl?^and themselves—and ready to employ any measure 
became ex- of fraud or violence for the attainment of these 


Conduct objects. While the democracy which they attack 
the oppo- is purely defensive and conservative, the oli- 
sing parties, garchicai movers, having tried fair means in 
vain, are the first to employ foul means, which latter they 
find retorted with greater effect against themselves. They 
set the example of judicial prosecution against Peithias, 
for the destruction of a political antagonist; in the use of 
this same 'weapon, he proves more than a match for them, 
and employs it to their ruin. Kext, they pass to the use 
of the dagger in the senate-house against him and his 
immediate feilow’-leaders, and to the 'vvllolesale application 
of the sword against the democracy generally. The Korky- 
rsean Demos are thus thrown upon the defensive. Instead 
of the affections of ordinary life, all the most intense anti¬ 
social sentiments—fear, jmgnacity, hatred, vengeance,— 
obtain unqualified possession of their bosoms; exaggerated 
too through the fluctuations of victory and defeat, succes- 
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sively iDrouglit by Nikostratus, Alkidas, and Eurymedon. 
Tlieir conduct as victors is such as we should exi^ect rinder 
such maddening circumstances, from coarse men mingled 
with liberated slaves. It is vindictive and murderous in 
the extreme, not without faithless breach of assurances 
given. But we must remember that they are driven to 
stand upon their defence, and that all their energies are 
indispensable to make that defence successful. They are 
provoked by an aggression no less guilty in the end than 
in the means—an aggression, too, the more ■ gratuitous, 
because, if we look at the state of the island at the time 
when the oligarchical captives were restored from Corinth, 
there was no pretence for affirming that it had suffered, or 
was suffering, any loss, hardship, or disgrace, from its 
alliance with Athens. These oligarchical insurgents find 
the island in a state of security and tranquillity—since the 
war imposed upon it little necessity for effort. They plunge 
it into a sea of blood, with-enormities as well as suffering 
on both sides, which end at length in their own complete 
extermination. Our compassion for their final misery must 
not hinder us from appreciating the behaviour whereby it 
was eaimed. 

In the course of a few years from this time, we shall 
have occasion to recount two political movements in Athens 
similar in principle and general result to this Korkyrsean 
revolution; exhibiting oligarchical conspirators against an 
existing and conservative democracy—with this conspiracy 
at first successful, but afterwards put down, and the Demos 
again restored. The contrast between Athens and Korkyra 
under such circumstances will be found highly contrast 
instructive, especially in regard to the Demos between the 
both in the hours of defeat and in those of character of 
victory. It will then be seen how much the habit revolutions 
of active participation in political and judicial and^tbe^^^^ 
affairs,—of open, conflicting discussion, dis- mild char- 
chargingtliemalignantpassionsby way of speech, an^nog^s 
and followed by appeal to the vote—of having piicenomena 
constantly present, to the mind of every citizen -Athens, 
in his character of Dikast or Ekklesiast, the conditions of 
a pacific society, and the paramount authority of a consti¬ 
tutional majority—how much all these circumstances, 
brought home as they were at Athens more than in any 
other democracy to the feelings of individuals, contributed 
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to soften file instincts of intestine vioience and revenge,: 
even i|,ncler very great provocation. 

Biii tlie case of Korkyra, as well as tkat of Atnens, 
rent in so many respects, conspire to illustrate another 
til, of rii'iicli importance in Grecian history. Both ot 
them show how false and ^impudent were the 
pretensions set up by the rich and great men of 
■ various Grecian cities, to superior morality, 
rior intelligence, and greater fitness for 
using honourably and beneficially the powers of 
govtu’iiiiieiit, as compared with the mass of the 
dtizeiis. Though the Grecian oligarchies, exercising power¬ 
ful sway over fashion, and more especially over tho meaning 
of words, bc^stowed upon themselves the appellation of‘"'the 
best iiiei!, the iionourable and good, the elegant, the sn^ 
perior,^* &c., and attached to those without their own circle 
epitliets of a contrary tenor, implying low moral attributes 
■—no such difference will be found borne out by the facts 
of Grecian liistory.i Abundance of infirmity, with occasion¬ 
al bad passions, was doubtless liable to work upon the 
people generally, often corrupting and misguiding even the 
Athenian democracy, the best apparently of all the demo¬ 
cracies in Greece, But after all, the rich and great men 
were only a part of the people, and taking them as a class 
(apart from honourable individual exceptions) by no means 
the best part If exempted by their position from some of 
the vices which beset smaller and poorer men, they imbibed 
from tliat same position an unmeasured self-importance— 
and an excess of personal ambition as well as of personal 
appetite—peculiar to themselves, not less anti-social in 
tendency, and operating upon a much grander scale. To 
the prejudices and superstitions belonging to the age, they 
were noway su| 3 erior, considering them as a class; while 
their aiiimosities among one another, virulent and unscrupul¬ 
ous, were among the foremost causes of misfortune in 
Grecian comiiionvrealths. Indeed many of the most ex¬ 
ceptionable acts committed by the democracies, consisted 
in their allowing themselves to be made the tools of one 
aristocrat for the ruin of another. Of the intense party- 
selfisliiiess which characterized them as a body, sometimes 
exaggerated into the strongest anti-poi3ular antipathy, as 

^ See the valuable preliminary edition of Theognls, page xsi. sect, 
discourse, prefixed to Welcker's 9 seg. 
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see in tHe famous oligarchical oath f f 

SS*r?“ t» ™ .kitog a» tLi> K.*^«a. revo- 

lution. 

1 Aristot. Politic. T. 7, 13. K«V 
^Lsucu) Sj'zi &v sy*^ xoi'/.dvt 
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CHAPTER LL 

FEOSI THE TKOUBLES IN KOEETEA, IN THE FIFTH 
YEAE OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAE. DOWN TO 
THE END OF THE SIXTH YEAE. 

About the ^me time as the troubles of Korfeyra occurred, 
Capture of tnG A.theiiian gGiiGral conducted an 

tile rocty island of Mm6a, 
gara, by the wMcli lay at the mouth of the harbour of 
Athenians JHegara, and occupied by a llegarian fort 
S-ftii. gamson. The narrow channel, which se- 

Megarian port of Nis®a and 
termed the_ enhance of the harbour, was defended by two 

towers projecting out from Nis®a, which Nikias attacked 

shins'^^HaTi!'^ ile'ttering machines from his 

side Minoa from communication on that 

side with the Megarians, and fortified it on the other side 
where It commumcated with the main land by a lagoon 

t KuSa, thus becoming 

thoroughly insulated, was more completely fortified and 
made an Athenian possession; since it was eminently con¬ 
venient -to keep up an effective blockade against the 
egarian harbour, which the Athenians had hitherto done 
opposite shore of Salamis.^ 

Though Nikias, son of Nikeratus, had been for some- 
conspicuous in public life, and is said to 
tootunf • ®ii than once Strategus along with 

m. I®’, ®1’®* occasion on which 

aSer? Thucydides introduces him to our notice. He 

cornmnnwAX^* the Strategi or generals of the 

fl appears to have enjoyed, on the whole, 

citfren of <^onst^nt personal esteem than any 

citizen of Athens, from the present time down to his deatk 

Of Dr. Arnold, and the plan em- hill 1 th “ 

bodied in hie work, for the topo- shore “Oar the 

grapby of Minda, which has now 
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Ill wealth and in family, he ranked among the first class 
of Athenians: in political character, Aristotle placed him, 
together with Thucydides son of Melesias and Theramenes, 
above all other names in Athenian history—seemingly 
even above Perikles. 1 

Such a criticism, from Aristotle, deserves respectful 
attention, though the facts before us completely belie so 
lofty an estimate. It marks, however, the position occupied 
by Mkias in Athenian politics, as the principal person of 
what may be called the oligarchical party, succeeding 
Kimon and Thucydides, and preceding Theramenes. In 
looking to the conditions under which this party continued 
to subsist, we shall see that during the interval between 
Thucydides (son of Melesias) and Mikias, the democratical 
forms had acquired such confirmed ascendency, that it 
would not have suited the purpose of any politician to 
betray evidence of positive hostility to them, prior to the 
Sicilian expedition and the great embarrassment in the 
foreign relations of Athd^s which arose out of that disaster. 
After that change, the Athenian oligarchs be- varying 
came emboldened and aggressive, so that we circum- 
shall find Theramenes among the chief conspi- cfndition^'^ 
rators in the revolution of the Pour Hundred, 

But Nikias represents the oligarchical party iii cai^pM^'at 
its previous state of quiescence and torpidity, Athens, 
accommodating itself to a sovereign democracy, and 
existing in the form of common sentiment rather than of 
common purposes. And it is a remarkable illustration of 
the real temper of the Athenian people, that a man of this 
character, known as an oligarch but not feared as such, 
and doing his duty sincerely to the democracy, should have 
remained until his death the most esteemed and influential 
man in the city. 

Nikias was a man of even mediocrity, in intellect, in •. 
education, and in oratory: forward in his military duties, 
and not only personally courageous in the field, hut hither¬ 
to found competent as a general under ordinary cir¬ 
cumstances :2 assiduous, too, in the discharge of all political 

Plutarch, Nikias, c. 2, 3. a tb p, a t i 6 p ptoS uj* vojjt.i(^a>v 

» Kaltoi lytOYe xal tiiAUJfAOci ixTou dyaUv 7coXiT7)v sivai, ot, av xal rob 
TOIOOTOU (says Nikias in the Athe- (jd)}jt,at6<; xi xal icpovo^^Tai. 

nian assembly, Thucyd. Vi, 9) ^fal The whole conduct of Nikias 
^caov iTepiuv Tispl e{taoxou before Syracuse, under the most 

VOL. VI. n 
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duties at Iiome, especially in tlie post of Strategus or one 
of the ten generals of the state, to which he was frequently 
Points of chosen and recliosen. Of the many valuable 
analogy be- qualities combined in his predecessor Perikles, 
2?ikias and recollectioii of wdiom was yet fresh in the 
Perikies— Athenian mind, bi"ikias possessed two, on which, 
Sffe^r^enLs. c»f all, his influence rested,—though, prop¬ 

erly speaking, that influence belongs to the 
sum total of his character, and not to any special attributes 
in it: First, he was thoroughly incorruptible as to jiecuniary 
gains a quality so rare in Grecian public men of all the 
cities, that when a man once became notorious forpossess- 
ing it, he acquired a greater degree of trust than any 
superiority of intellect could have bestowed upon him: 
next, he adopted the Periklean view as to the necessity of 
a conservative or stationary foreign policy for Athens 
avoiding new acquisitions at a distance, adventurous risks| 
or ^ provocation to fresh enemies. With this important 
point of analogy there were at the same time material 
differences between them even in regard to foreign policy. 
Perikies was a conservative, resolute against submittiiny 
to loss or abstraction of empire, but at the same timf 
refraining from aggrandisement: ISfikias was in policy faint¬ 
hearted, averse to energetic effort for any pui*pose what¬ 
ever, and disposed not only to maintain peace, but even 
to purchase it by considerable sacrifices. JSfevertheless, 
he was the leading champion of the conservative party of 
his day, always powerful at Athens: and as he was con- 
stently familiar with the details and actual course of public 
affairs, capable of giving full effect to the cautious and 
prudential point of view, and enjoying unqualified credit 
for honest purposes—his value as a permanent counsellor 
was steadily recognised, even though in particular cases 
his counsel might not be followed. 

Pesides these two main points, which iNikias had in 
Care of Ni- common with Perikies, he was perfect in the 
malntaV T^se of uninor and collateral modes of standing 
ing his po- well with the people, which that great man had 

IndToYgir. little pains to practise. WhilePerikles 

ing Offence; attached liimself to Aspasia, whose splendid 

ligious cha- did not redeem in the eyes of the 

racier. public either her foreign origin or her unclias- 

tarying circumstances, more than hears out this boast. 
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tity, the domestic habits of l^ikias appear to have 
been strictly conformable to the rules of Athenian 
decorum. Perikles was surrounded by philosophers 
hTikias by _prophets—whose advice was necessary both as 
a consolation to his temperament and as a guide to his 
intelligence under difficulties. One of them was constantly 
in his service and confidencej and his conduct appears to 
have been sensibly affected by the difference of character 
between one prophet and another, i just as the government. 
01 Jjouis .XX V. and other Catholic princes has been modi¬ 
fied by the change of confessors. To a life thus rigidly 
decorous and ultra-religious—both eminently acceptable 
to the Athenians Nikias added the judicious employment 
of a large fortune with a view to popularity. Those 
liturgies (or expensive public duties undertaken by rich 
men, each in his turn, throughout other cities of Grreece 
as well as in Athens) which fell to his lot, were performed 
with such splendour, munificence, and good taste, as to 
ppcure for him universal encomiums; and so much above 
ffis predecessors as to be long remembered and extolled. 
Most of these liturgies were connected with the religious 
service of the state so that Xikias, by his manner of per- 
formingthem, displayed his zeal for the honour of the s'ods 
at the same time that he laid up for himself a store of 
populOTity. Moreover, the remarkable caution and timidity 
—not before an enemy, but in reference to his own fellow^- 
citizens—which marked his character, rendered him pre¬ 
eminently scrupulous as to giving offence pr making per¬ 
sonal enemies. While his demeanour towards the poorer 
citizens generally was equal and conciliating, the presents 
which he made were numerous, both to gain friends and 
to ^silence assailants. We are not surprised to hear, that 
various bullies, whom the comic writers turn to scorn 
made their profit out of this susceptibility. But most 
assuredly Nikias as a public man, though he might occasion- 

It 

Is ^ lT£9vo7xei p.t:tp6v Ip.7rpq59sv, 

kias, c. 4, 6, 23. f^evTOi Nixioc TMs is suggested by Plutarch as 

ouv7)v£x9v) ^tots p.7]0s ^avTiv an excuse for mistakes on the part 

tijATtsipov- y pap cfo^7}97}z ai-too xal of l^-ikias. 

TO TtoXo T7]z S£i!jt5ai|xoviot? dipatpaiv ^ 

2 
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gencein in¬ 
creasing Ms 
fortune- 
specula¬ 
tions in til 6 
mines of 
Laurium— 
letting out 
of slaves for 
Jiire. 


Tlie expenses nnavoidable in sucli a career^ combined 
with strict personal bonesty, could not 
been defrayed except by another quality, wincn 
ou£?ht not to count as discreditable to Eikias, 
though in this too he stood distinguished from 
Perikies. He was a careful and diligent money- 
getter; a speculator in the silver-mines of Jjau- 
rium, and proprietor of one thousand slaves 
whom he let out for work in them, receiving a 
fixed sum per head for each. The superintending slaves 
who managed the details of this business were 
great ability and high pecuniary value. i Most ot the 
wealth of hiikias was held in this form, and not in lancied. 
property. Judging by what remains to us of the comic 
authors, this must have been considered as a periectly 
gentlemanlike way of making money: for while they abound 
with derision of the leather-dresser Kleon, the lamp-maker 
Hyperbolus, and the vegetable-selling mother to whom 
Euripides owes his birth, we hear nothing from them in 
disparagement of the slave-letter Nikias. 

The degree to which the latter was thus occupied 
with the care of his private fortune, together with the 
general moderation of his temper, made him often wish to 
abstract himself from public duty. Hut such unambitious 
reluctance, rare among the public men of the day, rather 
made the Athenians more anxious to put him forward and 
retain his services. In the eyes of the Pentakosiomedimni 
and the Hippei«, the two richest classes in Athens, he was 
one of themselves—and on the whole the best man, as 
being so little open to reproach or calumny, whom they 
could oppose to the leather-dressers and lamp-makers, who 
often out-talked them in the public assembly. The hoplites, 
who despised Kleon—and did not much regard even the 
brave, hardy, and soldierlike Lamachus, because he 
happened to he poor2—respected in JSfikias the union of 
wealth and family with honesty, courage, and carefulness 
in command. The maritime and trading multitude esteemed 
him as a decorous, honest, religious gentleman, who gave 
splendid choregies, treated the poorest men with consider- 


^ Xenophon. Memorab. ii. 5, 2; fxlv 7:o)sSj3Lt76c; yal a^iojpLa 

Xenophon, De Vectigalibns, iv. 14. 8’ ou rcpocrTiv ou5’ a^Tuj 5ii& 

“ Tlmcyd. v. 7; Plutarch, Alki- irsviav: -compare Plutarch, Hikias, 
t)iad^s, c. 21. ‘.0 yap Adjjia^^o? c. 15, 
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ation, and never turned the public service into a job for 
his own profit—who moreover, if he possessed no com¬ 
manding qualities, so as to give to his advice imperative 
and irresistible authority, was yet always worthy of being 
consulted, and a steady safeguard against public mischief. 
Before the fatal Sicilian expedition, he had never com¬ 
manded on any very serious or difficult enterprise; but 
what he had done had been accomplished successfully; so 
that he enjoyed the reputation of a fortunate as well as a 
prudent commander. i He appears to have acted as 
proxenus to the Lacedaemonians at Athens; probably by 
his own choice, and among several others. 

The fii'st half of the political life of Nikias,-—after the 
time when he rose to enjoy full consideration 
in Athens, being already of mature age—-was fppose/tf 
in opposition to Hleon; the last half, in oppo- Kieon- 
sition to Alkibiades. To employ terms which 
are not fully suitable to the Athenian democracy, oiigarcbi- 
but which yet bring to view the difference in- o^^HeJ^ries 
tended to be noted better than any others, Nikias Athens, 
was a minister or ministerial man, often actually cS and^'’ 
exercising, and always likely to exercise, official judicial 
functions—Kleon was a man of the opposition, 
whose province it was to supervise and censure official men 
for their public conduct. We must divest these words of 
that accompaniment which they are understood to carry in 
English political life—a standing parliamentary majority 
in tayour of one party: Kleon would often carry in the 
public assembly resolutions, which his opponents Kikias 
and others of like rank and position—who served in the 
posts ofStrategus, ambassador, and other important offices 
designated by the general vote—were obliged against their 
will to execute. 

In attaining such offices they were assisted by the po¬ 
litical clubs, or established (to translate the 

original literally) among the leading Athenians to stand by 
each other both for acquisition of office and for mutual 
insurance under judicial trial. These clubs, or Hetaeries, 
must have played an important part in the practical working 


■ Thucyd. v. 16. Nixla? nXstaTa 

TtUV TOTS SO (pSpOJJLSVOC EV ffTpaTTjYioCK; 
—Ni7.*o:<; fjLsv PouXojJ-svoc, sv (p aTtaOyji; 
xai 6iacr6jaj0ai, 


suTU^lav, &c.— Ti. 17. sytb ts 
(Alkibiad§s) sti d-'iATtlu) jjlst’ 

7.7' 6 Nixis? eivav, 

'&c. 
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of Athenian politics, and it is mncli to be regretted 
that we are possessed of no details respecting them. We 
know that in Athens they were thoroughly oligarchical in 
disposition ^—while equality, or something near to it, in 
rank and position, must have been essential to the social 
harmony of the members. In some towns, it appears that 
such political associations existed under the form of gym¬ 
nasia 2 for the mutual exercise of the members, or of syssitia 
for joint banquets. At Athens they were numerous, and 
doubtless not habitually in friendship with each other; since 
the antipathies among different oligarchical men were exceed¬ 
ingly strong, and the union brought about between them 
at the time of the Pour Hundred, arising only out of com¬ 
mon desire to put down the democracy, lasted but a little 
while. But the designation of persons to serve in the 


* Thiicyd. Viii. 64. Kal 6 jjisv 
JTstjsitvSpoc Tcti; T£ Suvtofioatac, aiTrsp 
£-ry'j7avov upoirspov sv Tt iroXst ouuat 
£7:i Sixocit; apjrscU, ocTrasotc sirsX- 
xot? TrapaxsXsusdjxsvo*; otcoi; $u- 
c-pccoEVTSc xal xoivt pouXsucjot|X£'JOt 
xaTaX6aou0i tov 5:^p,ov, xal tdXXa 
irapaaxsudaai;, & g . 

After having thus organised the 
Hetaries, and brought them info 
cooperation for his revolutionary 
objects against the democracy, 
Peisauder departed from Athens 
to Samos: oh his return he finds 
that these HetaBries have been 
very actively employed, and had 
made great progress towards the 
subversion of the democracy: they 
had assassinated the demagogue 
Androklds and various other poli¬ 
tical enemies—ol Se Hsi- 

socvSpov—r,X8ov ec zac A0T^vac:,—xal 
xaTaXafi,9dvou0t za. izXslcza zoU sxal- 
poic Trpoeipjacp.sva, &c, (viii. 65). 

The political exotipeta to which 
Alkibiades belonged is men¬ 
tioned in Isokrates, Ee Bigis, 
Or. xvi. p. 348. sect. 6. Xsyov- 
'sc dj? 6 T.iziip ^Ovdyotxyjv dxot- 
pstav STTt veoxspotx irpayfiaoi. 
Allusions to these ixaipstai and 
to their well-known political and 


judicial purposes (unfortunately 
they are only allusions) are found 
in Plato, Thezetet. c. 79. p. 173. 
OTiouoal 8s exatpstmv ea:* dp)(d<:, <jic.: 
also Plato, Legg, ix. c. 3. p. 866; 
Plato, Eepublic. ii. c. 8. p. 866, 
where they are mentioned in con¬ 
junction with cova)|ji.OCTlai—sTtl yap 
zb XavSdvetv ^ovuipLocrlai; xs xal iza%» 
psiac aovdSopiev—also in Pseudo- 
Andokides cont. Alkibiad. c. 2. p. 
112. Compare the general remarks 
of Thucydidds, iii. 82, and Ee- 
mosthen^a cont. Stephan, ii. p. 
1157. 

Two Eissertations, by Messrs. 
Vischer and Biittner, collect the 
scanty indications respecting these 
HetsBries, together with some 
attempts to enlarge and speculate 
upon them, which are more inge¬ 
nious than trustworthy (Eie Oli- 
garchische Partei und die Hetairien 
in Athen, von 'W. Vischer. Basel, 
1836; (xeschichte der poHtischen 
Hetairien zu Athen, von Hermann 
Buttner. Eeipsic, 1840). 

» About the political workings 
of the Syssitia and G-ymnasia, see 
Plato, Eegg. i. ij. 638; Polybius, 
xx. 6. 
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capacity of Strat%us and other principal offices sreativ 
depended upon them—as well as the facility ofpassina 
through that trial of accountability to which e^L mm 
was liable after his year of office. ITikias, and men gener, 
ally of his rank and fortune, helped by these clubs and 
lending help in their turn, composed what may be called 
the ministers, or executive individual functionaries of 
Athens; the men who acted, gave orders as to specific acts 
and saw to the execution of that which the senate and the 
public assembly resolved. Especially in regard to the 
military and naval force of the city, so large and so actively 
employed at this time, the powers of detail possessed 

S'”**' to 

was thus in what may be called minis- 
tcrial lunctioHy Kleon waiS not of sufficient 

importance to attain the same, hut was confined his 

to .theinferior function of opposition. Ve shall 

see in tne coming chapter how he became as it opposition 
were promoted, partly by his own superior piwei in- 
penetration, partly by the dishonest artifice and ft.??'' *o 
misjudgement ofNikiasand other opponents, in “• 

V Sphakteria. But his vocation was now to find 

tauit, to censure,to denounce; his theatre of action was the 
senate, the phhc assembly, the dikasteries; his principal 
talent was that of speech, in which he must unquestionably 
have surpassed all his contemporaries. The two gifts which 
Had been united in Perikles—superior capacity for speech, 
as well as for action—were now severed, and had fallen, 
though both in^^^eatly inferior degree, the one to Mkias, 
the othOT to Kleon. As an opposition-man, fierce and 
violent in temper, Kleon was extremely formidable to all 
acting functionaries; and from his influence in the public 
assembly, he was doubtless the author of many important 
positive measures, thus going beyond the functions belong- 
ing to what is called opposition. But though the most 
efiective speaker in the public assembly, he was not for 
aat reason the most influential person in the democracy. 
His powers of speech in fact stood out the more promi¬ 
nently, because they were found apart from that station and 
those qualities which were considered, even at Athens, all 
but essential to make a man a leader in political life. 

To understand the political condition of Athens at this 
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time, it lias been necessary to take this comparison between 
Nikias and Kleon, and to remark, that though the latter 
might he a more victorious speaker, the former was the 
more guiding and influential leader. The points gained 
hy Kleon were all noisy and palpable, sometimes however, 
without doubt, of considerable moment—but the course of 
affairs was much more under the direction of Kikias. 

It was during the summer of this year (the fifth of the 
*27 war—B.c. 427 ) that the Athenians began opera¬ 

tions on a small scale in Sicily; probably con¬ 
trary to the advice both of Kikias and Kleon, neither of 
them seemingly favourable to these distant undertakings. 
I reserve however the series of Athenian measures in Sicily 
—which afterwardsbecame the turning-point of the fortunes 
of the state—for a department by themselves. I shall take 
them up separately, and bring them down to the Athenian 
expedition against Syracuse, when I reach the date of that 
important event. 

During the autumn of the same year, the epidemic 
Eevivai of ^^sorder, after having intermitted for some time, 
the epi-^ resumed its ravages at Athens, and continued 

te “pe/lt year longer, to the sad ruin both 

Athens for of the strength and the comfort of the city. 

And it seems that this autumn, as well as the 
atmo- ^ ensuing summer, were distinguished by violent 
atmospheric and terrestrial disturbance. Nu- 

distnr— perous earthquakes were experienced at Athens, 

Greecl^^ Kuboea, in Boeotia, especially near Orchome- 
Xtacediemo- nus. Sudden waves of the sea and unexampled 
tides were also felt on the coast of Eubcea and 
Attica sus- Eokris, and the islands of Atalante and Pena- 
tUs yea^' rethus: the Athenian fort and one of the two 

S^^^d-ships at Atalante werepartially destroyed, 

Ihe earthquakes produced one effect favourable to Athens 
ihey deterred the Lacedemonians from invading Attica. 
Agis king of Sparta had already reached the isthmus for 
that purpose; but repeated earthquakes were looked upon 
as an unfavourable portent, and the scheme was abandoned. ^ 

_ Ihese earthquakes however were not considered suffi- 
11 Lacedaemonians from the foundation 

m nerakleia, a new colony near the strait of Thermopylie. 

Un this occasion, we hear of a branch of the 4 reek 

i Thucyd. iii. S7, 89, 90. 
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population not before mentioned during the war. The coast 
north-west of the strait of Thermopylse was Pouiidation 
occupied by the three subdivisions of the Malians co- 

—Paralii, Hieres, and Tracliinians. These lat- rakfeia b7' 
ter, immediately adjoining Mount (Eta on its theLacedaa- 
north side—as well as the Dorians (the little 
tribe properly so called, which was accounted pyise-its 
the primitive hearth of the Dorians generally) sutlers, 
who joined the same mountain range on the pro- 
south—were both of them harassed and plunder- SiipJosper- 
ed by the predatory mountaineers, probably career, 
^tolians, on the high lands between them. At first the 
Tracliinians were disposed to throw themselves on the 
protection of Athens. But not feeling sufficiently assured 
as to the way in which she would deal with them, they 
joined with the Dorians in claiming aid from Sparta: in 
fact, it does not appear that Athens, possessing naval 
superiority only and being inferior on land, could have 
given them effective aid. 

The Lacedgemonians, eagerly embracing the oppor¬ 
tunity, determined to plant a strong colony in this tempt¬ 
ing situation. There was wood in the neighbouring re¬ 
gions for ship-building, i so that they might hope to acquire 
a naval position for attacking the neighbouring island of 
Euboea, while the passage of troops against the subject- 
allies of Athens in Thrace, would also be facilitated*, the 
impracticability of such passage had forced them, three 
years before, to leave Potidsea to its fate. A considerable 
'body of colonists, Spartans and Lacedsemonian Periceki, 
was assembled under the conduct of three Spartan CEkists 
—Leon, Damagon, and Alkidas; the latter (we are to 
presume, though Thucydides does not say so) the same 
admiral who had met with such little success in Ionia and 
atKorkyra. Proclamation was farther made to invite the 
junction of all other Greeks as colonists, excepting by name 
lonians, Achseans, and some other tribes not here specified. 
Probably the distinct exclusion of the Achseans must have 
been rather the continuance of ancient sentiment than dic¬ 
tated by any present reasons; since the Achseans were not 
now pronounced enemies of Sparta. A number of colonists, 
stated as not less than 10,000, flocked to the place, having 

' * Eespecting this abundance of rakleia generally, consult Livy, 
wood, as well as tho site of He- xxxvi. 22. 
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confidence in the stability of tbe colony under the power¬ 
ful protection of Sparta. The new town, of large circuit, 
was built and fortified under the name of Heraldeia; i not 
far from the site ofTrachis, about two miles and. a quarter 
from the nearest point oftheMaliacGulf, and about double 
that distance from the strait of Thermopylge. Near to the 
latter, and for the purpose of keeping effective possession 
of it, a port with dock and accommodation for shii 3 pin^ 
was constructed. 

A populous city, established under Lacedaemonian 
protection in this important post, alarmed the Athenians, 
and created much expectation in every part of Greece. 
But the Lacedemonian (Ekists were harsh and unskilful 
in their management; while the Thessalians, to whom the 
Trachinian territory was tidbutary, considered the ,colony 
as an encroachment upon their soil. Anxious to prevent 
its increase, they harassed it with hostilities from the first 
moment. The GEtaean assailants were also active enemies; 
so that Herakleia, thus pressed from without and mis¬ 
governed within, dwindled down from its original numbers 
and promise, barely maintaining its existence. 2 We shall 
find it in later times,^ however, revived, and becoming a 
place of considerable importance. 

The main Athenian armament of this summer, con- 
Atiienian sistlng of sixty triremes under Nikias, undertook 

expedition against the island of Melos. Melos 
los, under Q-nd Thera, both inhabited by ancient colonists 
Nikias. fpoHj Laced^mon, had never been from the be¬ 
ginning, and still refused to be, members of the Athenian' 
alliance or subjects of the Athenian empire. They thus 
stood out as exceptions to all the other islands in the 
-Egean, and the Athenians thought themselves authorised, 
to resort to constraint and conquest; believing themselves 
entitled to command over all the islands. They might 
indeed urge, and with considerable plausibility, that the 
llehans now enjoyed their share of the protection of the 
^Egean from piracy, without contributing to the cost of it: 
but considering the obstinate reluctance and strong philo- 

Diodor. xii. 69. Not merely and heroic incidents connected 
was^ Herakl§s, the mythical pro- w-ith him: see the drama of the 
genitor of the Spartan kings, hut Trachinise by Sophokles. 
the whole region near CEta and 2 Thucyd. iii. 92, 93: Diodor. xL 
Trachis was adorned by legends 49; ^.ii. 59, > » ^ 
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LaconiaH prepossessions of the ffelians. who had taVp-n „ 

ground of offence to Athlns° 
the attempt to conquer them by force could hardlv bp 

justified ewea as a calculation of gain and loss and wa« » 
mere gratification to the pride of power in carevlr 
what, in modern days, we should ^call the princinfe of 
mamtime empire. Melos and Thera formed awid o wner/ 
which defaced the symmetry of a great propSo/rfidd i’ 

ofaflloS^-l 

tithZ'fleet and^Sthr°sknd 
mt fronW of tie norfh- 

hert metf a^rorihn^^^^^^ They were 

from Athens whiohlarchfd thfrherVland“ate 
Athenian army ravaged the Tanagraean territorv 
an insignificant advantage over its defenders oLSnl 
ttJwast'Tf Sr-^ lus armament, sailed northward alon| 
home witWt effe/tiJ anythinfferS'®’ 

fS"3“““r“ 

i^roldes, had oeen sent round PeloDonneqnci fn ^pceed- 
^th conjunction aXh“1®® 

TTa-pV ^<186 w^ith fifteen triremes from Akar- 

•Ka+w T ra*vagea the whole territorv of LenTraci 

esTeSfaUv Akarnanians, to whom the city wL 

take this^mefs/e to under- 

t this enterprising officer committed the grave 


* Horat. Sat. ii. e. 8.- 
O J si angulus iste 


Proximus acoedat, qui nunc denor- 

„ „ niat agelluml 

* Tlincyd. iii. 91. 
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imTsrudence ofofFendingthemon amatter ofgreatimportance, 
iB order to attack a country of all others the most impraotic- 

_-[Jig interior ofjditolia. The Messenians of Naupaktus, 

who suffered from the depredations of the neighhounng 
^Etolian tribes, inflamed his imagination by suggesting to 
him a grand scheme of operations, ‘ more worthy ot the large 
force which he commanded than the reduction of 

^ Lenkas. The various tribes of iEtolians—rude, 

??DemoV brave, active, predatory, and unriyalled m the 
tlienSs use of the javelin, which they rarely laid out ot 
Xua-hi 3 their hands—stretched across the country from 
large plana, Pamassus and (Eta to the eastern bank 

of the Achelous. The scheme suggested by the Messenians 
was that Demosthenes should attack the gr^t central 
.iEtolian tribes—the Apodoti, Ophioneis, and Eurytanes: 
—if they were conquered, all the remaining continental 
tribes between the Amhrakian Gulf and Mount Parnassus 
mi<’dit he invited or forced into the alliance of Athens—the 
AlSirnanians being already included in it. Having thus 
got the command of a large continental force, - Demosthenes 
contemplated the ulterior scheme of marching at the head 
of it on the west of Parnassus through the territory of the 
Ozolian Lokrians—inhabiting the north of the Corinthian 
Gulf, friendly to Athens, and enemies to the HDtolians, 
whom they resembled both in their habits and in^ their 
fighting—until he arrived at Kitynium in Doris, in the 
upper portion of the valley of the river Kephisus. He^ 
would then easily descend that valley into the territory of 
the Phokians, who were likely to join the Athenians if a 
favourable opportunity occurred, but who might at any 
rate be constrained to do so. Prom Phokis, the scheme 
was to invade from the northward the conterminous terri¬ 
tory of Boeotia, the great enemy of Athens; which might 
thus perhaps be completely subdued, if assailed at the same 
time from Attica, Any Athenian general, who could have 


® Thiicyd. iii. 95. ArjfjLoa9sv7]<; 5’ 
ya-rd tov toutov 

tuc yaXov cxpa- 

xoxyutr^C & g . 

® Thucyd. iii. 95. to dXXo'i^yicipto- 
Tixov TO TaoTTfj. None of the tribes, 
properly called Epirota, would be 
comprised in this expression: the 
imme yjZ£ipd)Tat is here a general 


name (not a proper name), asPoppo 
and Dr. Arnold remark. Demos- 
thenSs would calculate on getting 
under his orders the Akarnanians 
and .^iltolians, and some other 
tribes besides; hut what other 
tribes, it is not easy to specify: 
perhaps the Agraei, east of Am- 
philochia, among them. 
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executed this comprehensive scheme would have acquired 
at home a high and well-merited celebrity. But Demo¬ 
sthenes had been ill-informed both as to the invincible 
barbarians, and the pathless country, comprehended under 
the name of -^tolia. Some of the tribes spoke a languao-e 
scarcely intelligible to Greeks, and even eat their meat 
raw; while the country has even down to the present time 
remained not only unconquered, but nntraversed by an 
enemy in arms. 

Demosthenes accordingly retired fromDeukas, in spite 
of the remonstrance of the A.karnanians, who March of 
not only could not be induced to accompany him, 
but went home in visible disgust. He then sailed imprictica- 
with his other forces—Messenians, Hephal- ‘biiityofthe 
lenians,and Zakynthians-—to (Eneon in the terri- 
tory of the Ozolian Lokrians, a maritime town- rudeness 
ship on the Corinthiaia Gulf, not far eastward of of 
Haupaktus—where his army was disembarked, habitants, 
together with 300^ epibat^ (or marines) from the triremes 
including on this occasion, what was not commonly the 
case on shipboard, i some of the choice hoplites, selected all 
from young men of the same age, on the Athenian muster- 


1 Thucyd. iii. S8. The Epibatje, 
or soldiers serving on shipboard 
(jnarines), were more usually taken 
from the Thetes, or the poorest 
class of citizens, furnished by the 
state with a panoply for the oc- 
casion—not from the regular hop¬ 
lites on the muster-roll. Maritime 
soldiery is therefore usually spoken 
of as something inferior: the pre¬ 
sent triremes of BemostMnes are 
noticed in thelightof an exception 

%aX cpauXou axpaxiaq, Thu¬ 
cyd. vi. 21), 

So among the Romans, service 
in the legions was accounted high¬ 
er and more honourable than that 
of the classiarii milites (Tacit. 
Histor, i. 87). 

The Athenian Epibatac, though 
not forming a corps permanently 
distinct, correspond in function to 
the English marines, who seem to 
have been first distinguished per¬ 


manently from other foot-soldiers 
about the year 1684. “It having 
been found necessary on many oc¬ 
casions to embark a number of 
soldiers on board our ships of war, 
and mere landsmen being at first 
extremely unhealthy—and at first, 
until they had been accustomed to 
the sea, in a great measure unser¬ 
viceable—it was at length judged 
expedient to appoint certain regi¬ 
ments for that service, who were 
trained to the different modes of 
sea-fighting, and also made useful 
in some of those manoeuvres of a 
ship where a great many hands 
were re< 3 [uired. These from the 
nature of their duty were distin¬ 
guished hy the appellation of mart- 
time soldiers or marines,”—Grose’s 
Military Antiquities of the English 
Army, vol. i. p. 186. (London, 
1786.) 
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roll Having passed the night in the sacred precinct of 
Zeus I^emeus at (Eneon, memorable as the spot where the 
poet Hesiod was said to have been slain, he marched early 
in the morning, under the guidance of the Messenian 
Chromon, into JEtolia. On the first day he took Potidania 
on the second Krokyieium, on the third Teichium—ail of 
them villages unfortified and undefended, for the inhabitants 
abandoned them and fled to the mountains above. He was 
here incHned to halt and await the junction of the Ozolian 
Lokrians, who had engaged to invade JEtolia at the same 
time, and were almost indispensable to his success, from 
their familiarity with ^tolian warfare, and their similarity 
of weapons. But the Messenians again persuaded him to 
advance without delay into the interior, in order that the 
villages might be separately attacked and taken before any 
collective force could be gathered together: and Demo¬ 
sthenes was so encouraged by having as yet encountered 
no resistance, that he advanced to .^gitium, which he also 
found deserted, and captured without opposition. 

Here however was the term of his good fortune. The 
He is com- mountains round JEgitium were occupied not 

inhabitants of that village, but also 
obliged to the entire force of Hltolia, collected even 
retire with from the distant tribes Bomies and Hallies, who 
bordered on the Maliac Gulf. The invasion of 
Demosthenes had become known beforehand to the iEtoli- 
ans, who not only forewarned all their own tribes of the 
approaching enemy, but^ also sent ambassadors to Sparta 
and Corinth to ask for aid. Blowever they showed them¬ 
selves luily capable of defending their own territory with¬ 
out foreign aid. Demosthenes found himself assailed in 


* Thucyd. iii. 100. ripoTCEfjL'i'xvTs? 
irpotspov e; ts KopivQov ^toci sq Aaxs- 
6aip.ova rpsaflai?—•TtstSoucriv toors 
ccijt ctpocTiav szi NaijraitTov 

TTjv T(I>v *A9 7jvoticov ena- 

It is not here meant, I tliink (as 
(roller and Dr. Arnold suppose), 
that the .SEtolians sent envoys to 
Lacedxemon before there was any 
talk or thought of the invasion of 
.ffltolia, simply in prosecution of 
the standing antipathy which they 


bore to Naupaktus; hut that they 
had sent envoys immediately when 
they heard of the preparations for 
invading ^tolia—yet before the 
invasion actually took place. The 
words Old t:^v twv ’AGyjvaicov srea- 

Yu>Y^v show that this is the mean¬ 
ing. 

The word etckyu^Y^ rightly con¬ 
strued byHaack, against the Scho¬ 
liast—“because the Naupaktians 
were bringing in the Athenians to 
invade .aEtolia.” 
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his position at -^gitinm, on all sides at once by these active 
highlanders armed with javelins, pouring down from the 
neighbouring hills. Not engaging in any close combat, 
they retreated when the Athenians advanced forward to 
charge them—resuming their aggression the moment that 
the pursuers, who could never advance far in consequence 
of the ruggedness of the ground, began to return to the 
main body. The small number of bowmen along with 
Demosthenes for some time kept their unshielded assailants 
at bay. But the officer commanding the bowmen was 
presently slain; the stock of arrows became nearly exhaust¬ 
ed; and what was still worse, Chromon the Messenian, the 
only man who knew the country and could serve as guide, 
was slain also. The bowmen became thus either ineffective 
or dispersed; while the hoplites exhausted themselves in 
vain attempts to pursue and beat off an active enemy, who 
always returned upon them and in every successive onset 
thinned and distressed them more and more. At length 
the force of Demosthenes was completely broken and com¬ 
pelled to take flight; without beaten roads, without guides, 
and in a country not only strange to them, but impervious, 
from continual mountain, rock, and forest. Many of them 
were slain in the flight by pursuers, superior not less in 
rapidity of movement than in knowledge of the country: 
some even lost themselves in the forest, and perished 
miserably in flames kindled around them by the JEtolians. 
The fugitives were at length reassembled at (Eneon near 
the sea, with the loss of Perikles the colleague of Demo¬ 
sthenes in command, as well as of 120 hoplites, among the 
best armed and most vigorous in the Athenian muster-roll. i 
The remaining force -was soon transported back from 
Naupaktus to Athens, but Demosthenes remained behind, 
being too much afraid of the displeasure of his countrymen 
to return at such a moment. It is certain that his conduct 
was such as justly to incur their displeasure; and that the 
expedition against ^tolia, alienating an established ally 
and provoking a new enemy, had been conceived with a 
degree of rashness which nothing but the unexpected favour 
of fortune could have counterbalanced. 

The force of the new enemy, whom his unsuccessful 
attack had raised into activity, soon made itself felt. The 
jEtolian envoys, who had been despatched to Sparta and 

> Tkucyd. iii. 98. 
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Corintb, found it easy to obtain the promise of a consider- 
Attack of able force to join them in an expedition against 
Naupaktus. About the month of Bepteinber, a 
pSnnesians bodjof 3000 Pelopoimesiaii ho]3lites, including 

iWocbus founded colony of Hera- 

upon is^au- kleia, was assembled at Delphi, under the 
paktus. command of Eurylochus, Makaiuus, and Menede- 

mus. Their road of march to Naupaktus lay through the 
territory of the Ozolian Lokrians, whom they proposed 
either to gain over or to subdue. With Amphissa, the 
largest Lotrian township and in the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood of Delphi, they had little difficulty—for the AmjDhis- 
sians were in a state of feud with their neighbours on the 
other side of Parnassus, and were afraid that the new 
armament might become the instrument of Phokian aiiti- 


|>athy against them. On the first application they joined 
the Sj^artan alliance, and gave hostages for their fidelity 
to it: moreover they persuaded many other Lokrian i^etty 
villages—among others the Myoneis, who were masters of 
the most difficult pass on the road—to do the same. 
Eui’ylochus received from these various townships rein¬ 
forcements for his army, as well as hostages for their fidelity, 
whom he deposited at kytinium in Doris: and he was thus 
enabled to naarch through all the territory of the Ozolian 
Lokrians without resistance; except from (Eneon and 
Eupalion, both which places he took by force. Havincr 
arrived in the territory of Naupaktus, he was there joined 
by the full force of the -Etolians. Their joint efforts, after 
laying waste all the neighbourhood, captured the Corinthian 
colony of Molykreion, which had become subject to the 
Athenian empire. ^ 

Naupaktus, with a large circuit of wall and thinly 
Kaupaktus defended, was in the greatest danger, and would 
iiemos^^ certainly have been taken, bad it not been saved 
thenSs and by the efforts of the Athenian Demosthenes, who 
Uie Akar- had remained there ever since the unfortunate 
nanians. Ailtolian expedition. Apprised of the coming 
march of Eurylochus, he went personally to the Akarna- 
nians, and persuaded them to send a force to aid in the 
defence of Naupaktus. Eor a long time they turned a 
deaf ear to his solicitations in consequence of the refusal 
to blockade Leukas—but they were at length induced to 


> Thucyd. iii. 101, 102. 
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consent. At the head of 1000 Aharnanian hoplites, De¬ 
mosthenes threw himself into Haupaktus, and Eurylochus 
seeing that the town had been thus placed out of the reach 
of attack^ abandoned all his designs upon it'“~niarchino' 
farther westward to the neighbouring territories of JEtolia 
—Kalydon, Pleuron and Proschium, near the Achelous and 
the borders of Akarnania. 

The JStolians, who had come down to join him for the 
common puipose of attacking E'aupaktuSj here abandoned 
him and retired to their respective homes. But 
the Ambrakiots, rejoiced to find so considerable rep?w 
a Peloponnesian force in their neighbourhood 
prevailed upon him to assist them in attacking ?oncSs 
the Amphilochian Argos as well as Akarnania; 
assuiing him that there was now a fair prospect 
of bringing the whole of the population of the Argos, 
mainland, between the Ambrakian and Corinthian Gulfs 
^dei the supremacy of Dacedaemon. Having persuaded 
Eurylochus thus to keep his forces together and readv 
they themselves with 3000 Ambrakiot hoplites invaded the 
territory^ of the Amphilochian Argos, and captured the 
iortmed hill of Oljoae immediately bordering on the Am¬ 
brakian Gulf, about three miles from Argos itself* a hill 
employed in former days by the Akarnanians as a place 
lor p^ublic judicial congress of the whole nation. ^ 

This enterprise, communicated forthwith to Eury- 
lochus, was the signal for movement on both 
sides. The Akarnanians, marching with their Sens'and 
whole force to the protection of Argos, occupied 
a post called Krense in the Amphilochian ter- 
ritory, to prevent Eurylochus from effecting his Akar- 
junction with the Ambrakiots at Olpse. They 
at the same time sent urgent messages to De- protection 
mosthenes at Haupaktus, and to the Athenian 
^ard-squadron of twenty triremes under Axustoteles and 
Hierophon, entreating their aid in the present need, and 
inviting Demosthenes to act as their commander. They 
had forgotten their displeasure against him arising out of 
his recent refusal to blockade at Lenkas—for which they 
probably thoug]^ that he had been sufficiently punished by 
his disgrace at .EtoHa; while they knew and esteemed his 
military capacity. In fact, the accident whereby he had 
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“been detained at Naiipaktus now worked fortunately for 
them as well as for liim. It secured to them a commander 
whom all of them resiDected, obviating the jealousies amono* 
their own numerous petty townships—it procured for him 
the means of retrieving his own reputation at Athens. De¬ 
mosthenes, not backward in seizing this golden opportunity 
came speedily into the Ambrakian Grulf with the twenty 
triremes, conducting '200 Messenian hoplites and sixty 
Athenian bowmen. Dinding the whole Akarnanian force 
concentrated at the Amphilochian Argos, he was named 
general, nominally along with the Akarnanian generals, 
but in reality enjoying the whole direction of operations. 

He found also the whole of the enemy^s force, both 
Maxell of the 3000 Ambrakiot hoplites and the Pelopon- 
Euryiocims nesian division under Eurylochus, already united 
ikarnania ^ position at Olpse, about three miles oK 
to join tiie I or Euryloclius, as soon as he was apprised that 
kiotsf' Ambrakiots had reached Olpse, broke up 

. forthwith his camp at Proschium in -Etolia, 
knowing that his best chance of traversing the hostile 
territory^ of Akarnania consisted in celerity: the whole 
Akarnanian force however had already gone to Ar^os so 
that his march was unopposed through that country He 
crossed the Acheldus, marched westward of Stratus, through 
the Akarnanian townships of Phytia, Medeon, and Limnia, 
then quitting both Akarnania and the direct road from 
Akarnania to ^gos, he struck rather eastward into the 
mountainous district of Thyamus in the territory of the 
Agrieans, who were enemies of the Akarnanians. 
Prom hence he descended at night into the territory 
ot Argos, and passed unobserved, under coyer of the 

force at i^enp, so as to join in safety the 3000 Ambrakiots 
at Olp® to their ^eat joy. They had feared that the 
enemy at Argos and Xrense would have arrested his nas- 

thf y’ had tteir force inadequate to contend alLe, 

f f pressing inessages home to demand large 
remf^cements for themselves and their own protection. i 
Demosthenes, thus finding a united and formidable 
enemy, superior in number to himself, at Olp®, cTducted 

SounH-as ® attack^hem. $he 

g ound was rugged and mountainous, and hetw'een the 

' Tliucyd. iii. 105, 106, 107. 
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two armies lay a steep ravine, wHcli neither liked to be 
the first to pass; so that they lay for five days inactive. 
If Herodotus had been onr historian, he would Their 
probably have ascribed this delay to unfavour- ynitedapiy 
able sacrifices (which may indeed have been the bV*B?mos- 
case), and would have given us interesting anec- at 

dotes respecting the prophets on both sides; but Euryiochus 
the more positive practical genius of Thucydides slain, 
merely acquaints us, that on the sixth day both armies put 
themselves in order of battle—both probably tired of wait¬ 
ing. The ground being favourable for ambuscade, Demo¬ 
sthenes hid in a bushy dell 400 hoplites and light-armed, 
so that they might spring up suddenly in the midst of the 
action upon the Peloponnesian left, which outflanked his 
right. He was himself on the right with the Messenians 
and some Athenians, opposed to Euryiochus on the left of 
the enemy: the Akarnanians with the Amphilochian 
akontists or darters occupied his left, opjDosed to the Am- 
brakiot hoplites: Ambrakiots and Peloponnesians were 
however intermixed in the line of Euryiochus,. and it was 
only the Mantineans who ‘maintained a separate station of 
their own towards the left centre. The battle accordingly 
■hegan, and Euryiochus with his superior numbers was pro¬ 
ceeding to surround Demosthenes, when on a sudden the 
men in ambush rose up and set upon his rear, A panic 
seized his men, who made no resistance worthy of their 
Peloponnesiian reputation: they broke and fled, while Eury- 
lochus, doubtless exposing himself with peculiar bravery 
in order to restore the battle, was early slain. Demo¬ 
sthenes, having near him his best troops, pressed them 
vigorously, and their panic communicated itself to the troops 
in the centre, so that all were put to flight and pursued to 
Olpse. On the right of the line of Euryiochus, the Am¬ 
brakiots, the most wmrlike Greeks in the Epirotic regions, 
completely defeated the Akarnanians opposed to them, and 
canned their pursuit even as far as Argos. So complete 
however was the victory gained by Demosthenes over the 
remaining troops, that these Ambrakiots had great diffi¬ 
culty in fighting their way back to Olp^, which was not 
accomplished without severe loss, and late in the evening. 
Among all the beaten troops, the Mantineans were those 
.who best maintained their retreating order.i The loss in 

* Tliucyd. iii. 107, 108: compare Polysenus, iii. 1, 
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makes a 
separate 
capitula¬ 
tion for 
himself and 
the Pelo- 


the army of Demosthenes was about 300; that of the oppo¬ 
nents much greater, but the number is not specified. ^ ^ 
Of the three Spartan commanders, two, Eurylochus 
and Makarius, had been slain; the third, Menedseus, found 

himself beleaguered both by sea and land_the 

Athenian squadron being on guard along the 
coast. It would seem indeed that he micrht 
have fought his way to Ambrakia, especially as 
he would have met the Ambraldot reinforcement 
coming from the city. But whether this were 
««« a. possible or not, the commander, too much dispir- 

attempt it, took advantage of the cus- 
tiie Ambra- tomary truce granted for burying the dead, to 
Mots. open negotiations with Demosthenes and the 
Akarnanian generals, for the purpose of obtaining an un¬ 
molested retreat. This was peremptorily refused: but 
Demosthenes (with the consent of the Akarnanian leaders) 
secretly intimated to the Spartan commander and those 
immediately around him, together with the Mantineans 
and other Peloponnesian troops—that if they chose to make 
a separate and surreptitious retreat, abandoning their com¬ 
rades, no opposition would be offered. He designed by 
this means not merely to isolate the Ambrakiots, the great 
enemies of Argos and ^arnania, along with the body of 
miscellaneous mercenaries who had come under Eurylochus 
—but also to obtain the more permanent advantage of 
disgmcmg the Spartans and Peloponnesians in the eyes of ' 
the Epirotic Greeks, as cowards and traitors to military 
lellowship. The very reason which prompted Demosthen/s 
to grant a separate facility of escape, ought to have been 
miperative with Menedaeus and the Peloponnesians around 
him, to^ make them spurn it with indignation. Yet such 
was their anxiety for personal safety, that this disgraceful 
convention was accepted, ratified, and carried into effect 
forthwith. It stands alone in Grecian history, as an example 
of separate treason in officers to purchase safety for them- 
selves and them immediate comrades, by abandoning the 
general body under their command. Had the officers been 
of would have been doubtless quoted as evidence 

ot the pretendedlaithlessness of democracy. But as it was 
1 1 Spartan commander in conjunction with many 
ii-noo S- ^ ^pomiesians, we will only venture to remark 
cipon It as a farther manifestation of that intra-Pelopon- ' 
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nesian selfishness, and carelessness of obligation towards 
extra-Peloponnesian Greeks, which we found so lament¬ 
ably prevalent during the invasion of Xerxes; in this case 
indeed heightened by the fact, that the men deserted were 
fellow-Porians and fellow-soldiers who had Just fought in 

the same ranks. ^ i t 11 t i 

As soon as the ceremony of burying the dead had been 

completed, Menedseus, and the Peloponnesian-s TheAmbra- 
who were protected by this secret convention, 
stole away slily and in small bands under pre- loss in their 
tence of collecting wood and vegetables. On retreat, 
getting to a little distance, they quickened their pace and 
made off—much to the dismay of the Ambrakiots, who ran 
after them trying to overtake them. The Akarnanians 
pursued, and their leaders had much difficulty in explaining 
to them the secret convention Just concluded. It was not 
without some suspicions of treachery, and even personal 
hazard from their own troops, that they at length caused 
the fugitive Peloponnesians to be respected; while the 
Ambrakiots, the most obnoxious of the two to Akarnanian 
feeling, were pursued without any reserve, and 200 of them 
were slain before they could escape into the friendly terri¬ 
tory of the Agreeans. i To distinguish Ambrakiots from 
Peloponnesians, similar in race and dialect, was however 
no easy task. Much dispute arose in individual cases. 

Pnfairly as this loss fell upon Ambrakia, a far mor'e 
severe calamity was yet in store for her. The Another 
large reinforcement from the city, which had 
been urgently invoked by the detachment at idiots, com- 
Olpse, started in due course as soon as they could 
'be got ready, and entered the territory of Am- as a rein- 
philochia about the time when the battle of 
Olpge was fought; but ignorant of that misfor- cepted by 
tune, and hoping to arrive soon enough to stand 
by their friends. Their march was made known idomen§, 
to Demosthenes, on the day after the battle, by 
the Amphilochians; who at the same time indi- 
cated to him the best way of surprising them in the rugged 
and mountainous road along which they had to march, at 
the two conspicuous peaks called Idomene, immediately 
above a narrow pass leading farther on to Olpse. It was 
known beforehand, by the line of march of the Ambrakiots, 

i-Tbucyd. iii. 111. 
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that they would rest for the night at the Town., 

peaks, ready to march through the pass on Tl two 

umg. On that same night a detachmeirf^ next mor- 

under direction from Demosthenes seized^'^tf^ 

the two peaks; while that commaiStlf If- 

ioroes into two divisions, started from hi'= his 

in the evening after supper One f 

the advantage of Amphilochian guides in thlir o ' 

marched by an unfrequented mouSinrLT 

the other, under Demosthenes himself wentdiVo ,,^'^°™ene; 

the pass leading from Idomene to Olp^ ^ ^ 
ing all night, they reached the camp of the /ml 
little before daybreak-Demosthenes him^fr^^i^f ? 

AmbrSfrwLe'* found sTm Ivfo^^'d ^ complete. The 

even the sentinels, nninformL of the rlTeSoe 

themselves accosted in the Doric dialecrbv the 
whom Demosthenes had placed in front 
purpose—and not seeing very clearlv fr*tbe 
light-rnistook them for some of thefr own fop”™'"? 
coming back from the other camp The ^ 

Messemans thus fell among the Ambraklr^t^^’i^®'^*^"® 
unarmed, and without any possibilfrv of^n 
numbers of them were destrovorl e ^+i ^ ^^^'^funce. Large 
mainder fled in all direcSs r®" 

raountams, none knowing the roads and^tlip“®'®^^?°“"“^ 

Hiakinguse ofthifrpeSfocal kno^'l 

equipment, to inflict a terribl^re^S® “t^#t-armed 
Some of the Ambrakiots bAo»t!, ^®PS® ?u <*011- masters, 
others fell into ambuscaderi«T^ entangled in ravines-' 
Others again, dreading most of afl f“P'^‘^oelnans. 

the Amphilochians—barbarL ; ^ ^ ^'ands of 

iostile in feeh'ng-and seeinc intensely 

caping them—swam off to the A+ 1 ^^’’- of es- 

nlong the shore. There were hi “rising 

*“ A»brSf. »f 

bj DaniosthmSs w™!Sie““S”*' pr«p«red 

* Thucyd. Hi. 112, 
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the enemy's dead, prepared to carry off the arms thus taken 
to Argos. 

On the morrow, however, before this was done, they 
were visited by a herald, coming from those 
Ambrakiots who had fled into the Agrsean th^^AmbrL 
territory, after the battle of Olpse and the sub- herald 
sequent pursuit. He came with the customary the^lreaf 
request from defeated soldiers, for permission ^lumber of 
to bury their dead who had fallen in that pursuit. 
isTeither he, nor those from whom he came, knew anything 
of the destruction of their brethren at Idomene—just as 
these latter had been ignorant of the defeat at Olpse; 
while, on the other hand, the Akarnanians in the camp, 
whose minds were full of the more recent and capital ad¬ 
vantage at Idomene, supposed that the message referred 
to the men slain in that engagement. The numerous 
panoplies just acquired at Idomene lay piled up in the 
camp, and the herald, on seeing them, was struck with 
amazement at the size of the heap, so much exceeding the 
number of those who were missing in his own detachment. 
An Akarnanian present asked the reason of his surprise, 
and inquired how many of his comrades had been slain— 
meaning to refer to the slain at Idomene. "About two 
hundred,” the herald replied.—"Yet these arms here show, 
not that number, but more than a thousand men.”—"Then 
they are not the arms of those who fought with us.”— 
"Nay—but they are—if ye were the persons who fought 
yesterday at Idomene.”—“ W e fought with no one yesterday: 
it was the day before yesterday, in the retreat.”—"0, then 
—ye have to learn, that we were engaged yesterday with 
these others, who were on their march as reinforcement 
from the city of Ambrakia.” 

The unfortunate herald now learnt for the first time 
that the large reinforcement from his city had been cut to 
pieces. So acute was his feeling of mingled anguish and 
surprise, that he raised a loud cry of woe, and hurried 
away at once, without saying another word; not even pro¬ 
secuting his request about the burial of the dead bodies 
—which appears on this fatal occasion to have been 
neglected.! 

His grief was justified by the prodigious magnitude 


* Thucyd. iii. 113, 
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^ucydidgs considers to have 
and feeble greatest that afflicted any Grecian 

of AmlrL prior to the peace of 

Ha after i incredibly great, indeed, that though 

thisroinoas iie had learnt the number slain, he declines to 

scrunlp believed—a 

S the whole ^ult military population 

Ssen °“«®- Had they 

1 ^^"®ydides tells us positively that the citv 

’ f Blit they refused 

enterprise, fearing (according^ to the 

St liir" “®^gbbours to them than the AmbrakTots 
can haiXlf °P®ftiy,® ^^e need not doubt: but it 
reason- fnl I ®^®ii the chief 

wS flf' \ ®°oP®^ation in the blockade of Leukas^ 
ch they had strenuously solicited from Demosthengs’ 

1 ••• _ . - . ^ 


•Tbncya. iii. 113 . ,,^ 0 ,, . 

woto fit, riXsL 'EXXri-ASt jxry.rrov 
oiI-<ov*aTa TO, *6Xs|xo, t6v3e 
eysvETO, Kai apt9[i6v otx srpa'iia 
-m amBa-mrm, Stdri Ssuxov to 
r:lrieot lir^-zai dTo),Eo!)oii, 6- 
^POC Ti flETsSos T^5 k4Xsu)5. ’Aul- 
^paxtct,^ (livToi otSa Jti el WooXt- 
Stjotv AxE.o,avE, xoi -AnoiXoyot, 
A9,),olo., xol A,i[xca94vE. xe.96,ievo. 
0:eXe», eOto^oeI i, eiXov ,0^, sl 
oi -ASy^aTot i^ovTSo c,6- 
T>), i;tXet<otspoi apiat itdpoixoi (oot. 

We may remark that the ex- 

p^ssion xstTot Tov iioXsfxov tovSs_ 

when it occurs in the first, second, 
«iird, or first half of the fourth 
Thucydidgs-seems to 
allude to the first ten years of the 
Peloponnesian war, which ended 
with the peace of Nikias. 

dissertation, by 
Wolfgang tTllrioh, analysing 

Thucydides, it is made to anupnr 
tbn+ +h^ J2 X •‘““'AC lo appear 

Bool-f second, and third 

Books, wuh the first half of the 


fourth—were composed during the 
interval between the peace of Ni- 
kias and the beginning of the last 
nine years of the war, called the 
X)ekeleian war; allowing for two 

passages in these early books which 

must have been subsequently in¬ 
troduced. 

The later hooks seem to have 
been taken up by Thucydidgs as 
a separate work, continuing the 
former. And a sort of separate pre¬ 
face is given for them (r. 26) yi. 
jpacps U ocal Tauxa 6 otgro? 0ouxu- 
StOTjc; A97]vaioc <&c. It is in 

this later portion that he first 
takes up the view peculiar to him, 
of reckoning the whole twenty- 
seven years as one continued war 
only nominally interrupted CUll- 
nch Beitrage zur Erklarung des 
Thukydidgs, p. 85, 125, 1S8, <fec. 
Hamburgh, 1846). 

''f. (iii. 

), which lu like maimer means 
the war prior to the peace of NU 
kias. 
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and liad q^uarrelled with him for refusing, Amhrahia was 
less near to them than Lenkas—and in its present exhausted 
state, inspired less fear; but the displeasure arising 
from the former refusal of Demosthenes had probably 
never been altogether appeased, nor were they sorry 

to find an opportunity of mortifying him in a similar 
manner. 

In the distribution of the spoil, three hundred panoplies 
were first ^ set apart as the perquisite of Attempt to 
Demosthenes: the remainder were then distri- calculate 
buted, _ one-third for the Athenians, the other III A^^Ja. 
two-thirds among the Akarnanian townships, ^iots. 

The ^immense reserve personally appropriated to Demos¬ 
thenes enables us to make some vague conjecture as to 
the total loss of Ambrakiots. The fraction of one-third, 
assigned to the Athenian people, must have been, we may 
imagine, six times as great, and perhaps even in larger 
proportion, than the reserve of the general. For the latter 
was at that time under the displeasure of the people, and 
anxious above all things to regain their favour—an object 
which would be frustrated rather than promoted, if his 
personal share of the arms were not greatly dispropor¬ 
tionate to the collective claim of the city. Reasoning upon 
this supposition, the panoplies assigned to Athens would 
be 1800, and the total of Ambrakiot slain whose arms be¬ 
came public property would be 5400. To which must be 
added some Ambrakiots killed in their flight from Idomene 
by the Amphilochians, in dells, ravines, and by-places; 
probably those Amphilochians, who slew them, would 
appropriate the arms privately, without bringing them into 
the general stock. Upon this calculation, the total number 
of Ambrakiots;'slain in both battles and both pursuits, would 
be about 6000; a number suitable to the grave expressions 
of Thucydides, ^as well as to his statements, that the first 
detachment which marched to Olpae was 3000 strong—and 
that the message sent home invoked as reinforcement the 
total force of the city. How totally helpless Ambrakia 
had become, is still more conclusively proved by the 
fact that the Corinthians were obliged shortly after¬ 
wards to send by land a detachment of 300 hoplites for its 
defence.! 

^ Thucyd. iii, 114, Diodorus (xii. 60) abridges the narrative of Thu- 
cydidSs. 
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The Athenian triremes soon returned to their station 
at hTanpaktus, after which a convention was 
concluded between the Akarnanians and Ain- 
philochians, on the one side, and the Ambrakiots 
and Peloponnesians (who had fled after the 
battle of Olpse into the territory of Salynthius 
and the Agrsei) on the other—ensuring a safe 


Convention 
concluded 
between 
Ambrakia 
on one side, 
and the 
Akarna¬ 
nians and 
Amphi- 
lochians on 
the other. 


and unmolested egress to both of the latter. ^ 


With the Ambrakiots a more permanent paci¬ 
fication was effected: the Akarnanians and Amphilochians 
concluded with them a peace and alliance for 100 years, 
on condition that they should surrender all the Amphi- 
lochian territory and hostages in their possession, and 
should bind themselves to furnish no aid to Anaktorium, 
then in hostility to the Akarnanians. Each party however 
maintained its separate alliance—the Ambrakiots with the 
Peloponnesian confederacy, the Akarnanians with Athens. 
It was stipulated that the Akarnanians should not be 
required to assist the Ambrakiots against Athens, nor the 
Ambrakiots to assist the Akarnanians against the Pelopon¬ 
nesian league; but against all other enemies, each engaged 
to lend aid to the other. 2 

To Demosthenes personally, the events on the coast 
Return of of the Ambrakian Qulf proved a signal good 
SienSs'in ^oJ^tune, well-earned indeed by the skill which 
triumpb to he had displayed. He was enabled to atone 
Athens. for his imprudence in the JEtolian expedition, 
and to re-establish himself in the favour of the Athenian 
p»eople. He sailed home in triumph to Athens, during the 


^ Thucyd. iii, 114, ’AxapvSvS!; 8e 
xcd ’AftcplXo^roi, drcsXQovTtov ’AQt)- 
vaicov xal AyjjxocQevou?, vote the Sa- 
Xi>'^Qtov xaii *Axpatoue xaTa(puyouaiv 
’Ap-Ttpaxitbraie :tal IIsXoTrovvTjcrlote 
dvaytbprjuiv ecntstcravTo Olvta6u)v, 
otTiEp xai {jLSTaveoTTjcav Ttapa 2aX6v- 
Qiov. 

This is a very difficult passage. 
Hermann has conjectured, and 
Poppo, Goller, and Dr. Arnold, 
all approve, the reading itapct 2«- 
Xov9ioo instead of the two last 
words of the sentence. The 
passage might certainly be con¬ 
strued with this emendation, though 


there would still be an awkward¬ 
ness in the position of the relat¬ 
ive oiTCEp with regard to its ante¬ 
cedent, and in the position of the 
particle xal, which ought then prop¬ 
erly to come after fjLSTxviaxTjuav 
and not before it. The sentence 
would then mean, that “the Am- 
hrakiots and Peloponnesians, who 
had originally taken refuge with 
Salynthius, had jnoved away from 
his territory to CEniadse,” from 
which place they were now to en¬ 
joy safe departure. 

^ Thucyd. iii. 114, 
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propliet SditionaT^ 

accident, that the laro-er nninh^r ^ r® 

out of the spoil for thp^ Afha panoplies, reserved 

sea, and never reached Athens'^'^A captured at 

Athenians were 

complete purification of tlio more Puriflca- 

•I- f* ®^®P ■'^'S'S probahiv taken to by 

pitiate Apollo, since they were undt tKe ? 

budsion tnat the terrible visitation of theem' of‘iie 
demic was owing to his w™fh a / -I ^ 
about this -ne,.;^^ +1, e festiyal 

enideimV a?f 1? second attack of the r ™- 

e&nv \®,<^ ^ disappear- 

iSlliST--”--: 

st&dr 

£isErs!”£=-«=rl^lf 

been known’ in 

festival to be celebrated every foS vTaf Atthl®'”'^’'^ 
they were excluded both from the ni ^ ^ At this period 

is.l™l Bore grotifyiL ,“ a, * f,‘'‘' “i*" ' 

and munificence of NiBas won! .V -i-, ^®j!gio«s zeal 
Delos. 2 strikingly displayed at 


i ^ P 01 , A,,o,esvs. i£, 4 " :;2 

Vorr,«. ,, ’ 0000 ^. 


lai;^^up.®opo:v onto 
: dSssCTTEpa fi xd- 

, - -• '''»'4/»jw\.fcvj ipcoC- OOOOC * * 
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CHAPTER LIL 

SEVENTH YEAR OF THE WAR.—CAPTHEE OF 

SPHAKTERIA. 

The invasion of Attica by the Lacedsemonians bad no_^ 
become an ordinary enterprise, undertaken in 
year^of the every year of the war except the third and sixth, 
war—in- and then omitted only from accidental causes: 
SticL ° though the same hopes were no longer enter- 

B.o. 428. tained from it as at the commencement of the 

war. During the present spring, Agis king of Sparta con¬ 
ducted the Peloponnesian army into the territory, seem¬ 
ingly about the end of April, and repeated the usual 

It seemed however as if Korkyra were about to become 
Distress in the principal scene of the year’s military operas- 
Korkyra tions. For the exiles of the oligarchical party, 
attSk^of having come back to the island and fortified 
tiie oiigar- themselves on Mount Ist6ne, carried on war 
eSies. A with SO much activity against the Korkyreeans 
peioponne- the city, that distress and even famine reigned 
aud there. Sixty Peloponnesian triremes were sent 

Athenian thither to assist the aggressors. As soon as it 
botS sent became known at Athens how hardly the Kor- 
tinthex, kyrseans in the city were pressed, orders were 
given to an Athenian fleet of forty trireines, about to sail 
for Sicily under Eurymedon and Sophokles, to halt in their 
voyage at Korkyra, and to lend whatever aid might be 
needed. 1 But during the course of this voyage, an in¬ 
cident occurred elsewhere, neither foreseen nor imagined 
by any one, which gave a new character and promise to 
the whole war—illustrating forcibly the observations of 
Perikles and Arcliidamus before its commencement, on the 
impossibility of calculating what turn^ events might take. 2 

So high did Demosthenes stand in the favour of his 
Eemos- countrymen after his brilliant successes in the 
tbenss goes Amhrakian Grulf, that they granted him per- 

the Athe- mission at his own request to go aboard and to 

nian fleet . r, . - -x 

■with a 
separate 
command. 


employ the fleet in any descent which he might 
think expedient on the coast of Peloponnesus. 
The attachment of this active officer to the 


1 Thucyd. iv. 3, 3. 


* Thucyd. i. 1^0; ii. 11. 
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ICessenians at l^aupaktus inspired him with the idea of 
planting a detachment of them on some well-chosen mari¬ 
time post in the ancient Messenian territory, from whence 
they would be able permanently to harass the Lacedsemo- 
nians and provoke revolt among the Helots—the more so 
from their analogy of race and dialect. The Messenians, 
active in privateering, and doubtless well-acquainted with 
the points of this coast, all of which had formerly belonged 
to their ancestors, had probably indicated to himPylus on 
the southwestern shore. 

That ancient andHomeric name was applied specially 
and proj)erly to denote the promontory which forms the 
northern termination of the modern bay of ISTavarino op¬ 
posite to the island of Sphagia or Sphakteria; though in 
vague language the w^hole neighbouring district seems also 
to have been called Pylus. Accordingly, in circumnavi- 
gatingLaconia, Demosthenes requested that the deet might 
be detained at this spot long enough to enable him to 
fortify it, engaging himself to stay afterwards and maintain 
it with a garrison. It was an uninhabited promontory— 
about forty-five miles from Sparta, that is, as far distant 
as any portion of her territory—presenting rugged cliffs, 
and easy of defence both by sea and land. But its great 
additional recommendation, with reference to the maritime 
power of Athens, consisted in its overhanging the spacious 
and secure basin now called the bay of Havarino. That 
basin was fronted and protected by the islet He fixes 
called Sphakteria or Sphagia, untrodden, un- La^on\a* 
tenanted and full of wood: which stretched along for erection 
the coast for about a mile and three quarters, 
leaving only two narrow entrances; one at its pySs^nd 
northern end, opposite to the position fixed on Sphakteria. 
by Demosthenes, so confined as to admit only two triremes 
abreast—the other at the southern end about four times as 
broad; while the inner water approached by these two 
channels was both roomy and protected. It was on the 
coast of Peloponnesus, a little within the northern or 
naiTowest of the two channels, that Demosthenes proposed 
to plant his little fort—the ground being itself eminently 
favourable, with a spring of fresh water i in the centre of 
the promontory. 2 

* Thucyd. iv. 26, Lylus. The description given by 

® Topography of Sphakteria and Thucydides, of the memorable 
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But Eurymedon and Soplioldes decidedly rejected all 
proposition of delay; and with much reason, since they 


incidents in or near Pylus and 
Sphakteria, is perfectly clear, intel¬ 
ligible, and consistent with itself, as 
to topography. But when we consult 
the topography of the scene as it 
stands now, we find various cir¬ 
cumstances which cannot possibly 
he reconciled with Thucydides. 
Both Colonel Leake (Travels in 
the Morea, vol. i. p. 402-415) and 
Dr. Arnold (Appendix to the second 
and third volume of his Thucydi¬ 
des, p. 444) have given plans of 
the coast, accompanied with valu¬ 
able remarks. 

The main discrepancy, between 
the statement of Thucydides and 
the present state of the coast, is 
to he found in the breadth of the 
two channels between Sphakteria 
and the mainland. The southern 
entrance into the bay of Navarino 
is now between 1300 and 1400 yards, 
with a depth of water varying from 
5, 7, 28, 33 fathoms; whereas Thu- 
cydid§s states it as having only 
a breadth adequate to admit eight 
or nine triremes abreast. The 
northern entrance is about 150 yards 
in width, with a shoal or bar of 
sand lying across it on which there 
are not more than eighteen inches 
ofw’ater: Thucydides tells us that 
it afforded room for no more than 
two triremes, and his narrative 
implies a much greater depth of 
water, so as to make the entrance 
for triremes perfectly unobstructed. 

Colonel Leake supposes that 
Tliucydidls was misinformed as to 
the hread.th of the southern pas¬ 
sage; hut Br. Arnold has on this 
point given a satisfactory reply— 
that the narrowness is not merely 
affirmed in the numbers of Thucy¬ 
dides, hut is indirectly implied in 
his narrative, where he tells us 
that the Lacedaemonians intended 


to choke up both of them by trire¬ 
mes closely packed. Obviously 
this expedient could not he dreamt 
of, except for a -^^ery narrow mouth. 
The same reply suffices against the 
doubts which Bloomfield and Poppo 
(Comment, p. 10) raise about the 
genuineness of the numerals oxtcb 
or evvsa in Thucydidgs; a doubt 
which merely transfers the sup¬ 
posed error from Thucydides to the 
writer of the MS. 

Br. Arnold has himself raised a 
still graver doubt; whether the 
island now called Sphagia he re¬ 
ally the same as Sphakteria, and 
whether the hay of Kavarino he 
the real harbour of Pylus. He 
suspects that the Pale-Navarino, 
which has been generally under¬ 
stood to he Pylus, was in reality 
the ancient Sphakteria, separated 
from the mainland in ancient times 
by a channel at the north as well 
as by another at the south-east— 
though now it is not an island at 
all. He farther suspects that the 
lake or lagoon called Lake of 
Osinyn Aga, north of the harbour 
of Navarino, and immediately un¬ 
der that which he supposes to have 
been Sphakteria—was the ancient 
harbour of Pylus, in. which the sea- 
fight between the Athenians and 
Lacedijemonians took place. He 
does not indeed assert this as a 
positive opinion, but leans to it 
as the most probable—admitting 
that there are difficulties either 
way. 

Br Arnold has stated some of the 
difficulties which beset this hypo¬ 
thesis (p. 447), hut there is one 
which he has not stated, which 
appears to me the most formidable 
of all, and quite fatal to the ad- 
missihlity of his opinion. If the 
Paleokastro of Eavarino was the 
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officers—and to persuade them to second his project, even 
against the will of the commanders. Much inconvenience 
might well have arisen from such clashing of authority: 
but It happened that both the soldiers and the taxiarc4 
took the same view of the case as their commanders, and 
lefused compliance. Ivor can we be surprised at such re¬ 
luctance, when we reflect upon the seeming improbability 
of being able to maintain such a post against the great 
real, and still greater supposed, superiority of Lacedlmo- 
man land-force. It happened however that the fleet was 
detained there for some days by stormy weather; so tliat 
the soldiers, havmg nothing to do, were seized with the 
spontaneous impulse of occupying themselves with the 
lortincation, and crowded around to execute it with all the 
Demos- emulation of eager volunteers. Havinir contem- 

fonifies the 5 starting from 

place, Atnens, they had neither tools for cuttinf:^’ stone 

voluEtt*® carrying mortar. i Accordingly 

zeal of the ^h^J were compelled to huild their wall bv 
soldier.. collecting such pieces of rock or stones as thel 
lound, and putting them together as each hap¬ 
pened to fit m: whenever mortar was needed 
they brought it up on their bended backs, with 
hands joined behind them to prevent it from 
slipping away. Such deficiencies were made 
lip, however, partly by the unbounded ardour of the soldiers 

ground, which hardly 
required fortification except at particular points; the work 
was completed in a rough way in six days, and Demosthenes 
was left in garrison with five ships, while Eurymedon with 
t e nmp fleet sailed away to Korkyra. The crews of the 
ve ships (two of which, however, were sent away to warn 
Eurymedon afterwards) would amount to about 1000 nien 
m all. But there presently arrived two armed Messenian 

melt o7fn Demosthenes obtained a reinforce¬ 

ment of forty Messeman hophtes, together with a supply 

of wicker shields, though more fit for show than for use^ 
1?S^ ^ it appears that 

arm?d seamem 2 ° 

1 

^ Thncvd *'d Ti. ti, n of his hoplites ronnd the 

. DemosthenSs walls of his post, and selected 
placed the gnaUr numicr (too; awtj, of them to march down to 


soldiers. 
He is left 
there with 
a garrison 
while the 
fleet goes 
on to 
Horkyra. 
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officers—and to persuade them to second Ms proiect, even 

iXht ^vell W° commanders. Much iLonvenience 
might well have arisen from such clashing of authoritv 

but It happened that both the soldiers and the taxiarcM 

JSeS cZlilnJ commanders, ani 

Wanl vTi surprised at such re¬ 

luctance, vvhen we reflect upon the seeming improbability 

of being able to maintain such a post agtinst the grS 

nS land superiority of Lacedlmo- 

ian_land-force. It happened however that the fleet was 

®°“fi stormy weather; so that 

soldiers, having nothing to do, were seized with the 

spontaneous impulse of occupying themselves with the 
lortiflcation, and crowded around to execute it with all the 
ttsX" emulation of eager volunteers. Having contem- 

fortifles the ? f, kind on starting from 

place, Athens, they had neither tools for cutting stone 

voiSry"® carrying mortar. i Accordingly 

zeal of the “67 were compelled to build their wall bv 

so lera. collecting such pieces of rock or stones as they 

tound, and putting them together as each hap¬ 
pened to fit in: whenever mortar was needed, 
they brought it up on their bended backs, with 
hands jomed behind them to prevent it from 
slipping away. Such deficiencies were made 
up, however, partly by the unbounded ardour of the soldiers 

regmred fortification except at particular points; the work 
was in six days, andDemosthengs 

Te while Eurymedon with 

the mam fleet sailed away to Horkyra. The crews of the 
ve ships (two of which, however, were sent away to warn 
Eurym®don aftenvards) would amount to about 1000 men 
-But there presently arrived two armed Messenian 

mentif®f^^' Demosthenes obtained a reinforce¬ 

ment of forty Messenian hoplites, together with a supnlv 
of wicker shields, though more fit for show than Se^ 
wherewith to arm his rowers. Altogether, it appears that 

t 

^ Thuevd ir ^ Q ■noTv* * ^oXlou?) of his hoplites round the 
nio. 7 ^®“osthenSs walls of his post, and selected 

P aced the greater numder (toOc; sixty of them to march down to 


Vip» 4. 
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attempt to plant, even unon tlie 
ijacedmmoman territorv. the flnr,e„or^r „ j • ^ 

suit of a hostile noqt wao « yance and in- Slow march 
Snarfp Vinf .P^st, was soon transmitted to o^tiieLace- 
oparta. x et no immediate measures were t^lrpn 

•ntetainSSIh.l, 

rd7bri'Srupfp 

A Hi no r tT -L'acedsemonian armv invadino* 

"sZjf 3 » 3 s 

S of ahr;?]?. produced the 

SIwk" fc tSZTif “ “t* ”p“”“ *" “>• 

arrived thither or still on 

i.th3 S“.£ S’ tif 

the Spartans themselversud +lA • 

For the more dS Perili^L““ft"?u^^ 

moned to come“a”sV'''"*from Attica, though°sum-’ 
Cfirst mTcL" notaccLpany 

At the last moment before the Peloponnesian fleof 

“ "AiSf-"” ‘■n’’"”' r^oXSdlctd 

the remaining ships he hauled ashore under the 
SaSt°?' r*®<=t“g tl^em by palisades 

tot?etestmSerheSrHi° 

larger portion of his force^somr of thTmlSe 

seamen without arms, and many only half-amed— round 

the assailable pomts of the fortificatiL to resist attoeht 
from the land-force he hiTn=,<,ir , resist attacks 

and a few bowmem’marriiTd out ^^opfifes 

to the se^ cihnrA T4- fortification down 

tne sea-shore. It was on that side that the wall was 

ae .here. TMc implioc- a total which caa hardly he les. thanSOO. 

^ Tilucyd. Iv. S. 

VOL. VL 
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weakest, for tlie Athenians, confident in their naval su¬ 
periority, had given themselves little trouble to nrovide 

/-“ordingly, Demorfhenes 
foresaw that the great stress of the attack would lie on the 

sea-side. His only safety consisted in preventing the enemv 
romlanding; a purpose, seconded by the rocky and perilous 
shore, which left no possibility of approach for shipi except 
on a narrow space immediately under the fortification. It 
■ was here that he took post, on the water’s edge, addressing 
a few words of encouragement to his men, and warning them 
that it was useless now to display acuteness in summing 
up perils which were but too obvious—and that the onlv 
chance of escape lay in boldly encountering the enemv be¬ 
fore they could set foot ashore; the difficulty of effecting 
a landing from ships in the face of resistance being better 
iolowii to A-thciiiaii marinGrs tiian to any ono gIsg ^ 

With a fleet of forty-three triremes under Thrasv- 
Frooeea- melidas, and a powerful land-force, simul- 
the taneously attacking, the Lacedamoni’ans had 
dsemonian gooa nopes_ of storming at once a rock so hastilv 

seSTal:.’^ converted into a military post. But as they 

tachmentto that the first attack mis’ht ■Do« 5 sihlv 

sr.W off 

Sphakteria, they resolved to occupy forthwith the 

„tod of sphjki.™, th. ..tSi 
the Athenian fleet would take station for the 
purpose of assisting the garrison ashore. The neighbour- 
Q coast on the mainland of Peloponnesus was both har¬ 
bourless and hostile, so that there was no other spot near 
where they could take station. And the LaceSmoffian 
commanders reckoned upon being able to stop Tp as It 
were mechanically, both the two intrances into the harbour 
by triremes lashed together from the island to the mainland 
wth their prows pointing outwards: so that they would be 
able at any rate, occupying the island as well L the Wo 
channels, to keep off the Athenian fleet, and to hold De¬ 
mosthenes closely blocked up 2 on the rock of Pylus where 

theyP drafteroff?*^ 

SoartSorbi Z ^ from each of the 

bpartan lochi, accompanied as usual by Helots, and sent 

* Thiicyd. IT. 10. -i - 

* Thucvf? i-o- R - ’ • -TV Tai^ vautriv avTiirptbpoic BuCtiv 

J-mcyd. IT. 8. Tout: ^isv ouvia- xX^asiv eftsXXov. ^ ^ ^ 
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them across to Sphakteria; ■while their land-force and their 
fleet approached at once to attack the fortification. 

_ Ot the assault on the land-side we hear little. The 
Lacedsemonians were proverbially unskilful in 
the attack of anything like a fortified place, 
and they appear now to have made little im- 
pression. But the chief stress and vigour of ga^fant con- 
the attack came on the sea-side, as Demosthenes of Bra- 

had foreseen. The landing-place, even where anJck on"” 
practicable, was still rocky and difficult—and the sea- 
so narrow in dimensions, that the Lacedmmonian 
ships could only approach by small squadrons at a time; 
while the Athenians maintained their ground firmly to pre¬ 
vent a single man from setting foot on land. The assailing 
triremes rowed up with loud shouts and exhortations to 
each other, striving to get so placed as that the boplites 
in the how could ejBTect a landing: but such were the diffi¬ 
culties arising partly from the rocks and partly from the 
defence, that squadron after squadron tried this in vain. 
Nor did even the gallant example of Brasidas procure for 
them any better success. That officer, commanding a 
trireme, and observing that some of the pilots near him 
were cautious in driving their ships close in shore for fear 
of staving them against the rocks, indignantly called to 
them not to spare the planks of their vessels when the 
enemy had insulted them by erecting a fort in the country: 
Lacedsemonians (he exclaimed) ought to carry the landing 
by force, even though their ships should be dashed to 
pieces: the Peloponnesian allies ought to be forward in 
sacrificing their ships for Sparta, in return for the many 
services which she had rendered to them. i Foremost in 
performance as well as in exhortation, Brasidas constrained 
his own pilot to drive his ship close in, and advanced in 
person even on to the landing-steps,, for the purpose of 
leaping first ashore. But here he stood exposed to all the 
weapons of the Athenian defenders^ who beat him back 
and pierced him with so many wounds, that he fainted 
away and fell back in to the bows (or foremost part of the 
trireme, beyond the rowers); while his shield, slipping away 
from the arm, dropped down and rolled overboard into the 

* Thiicyd. iv. 11, 12 ; Eiodor. xii. he contrasts the looseness and 
Consult an excellent note of Dr. exaggeration of Diodorus with the 
Arnold on this passage, in which modest distinctness of Thucydides. 

H 2 
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sea. His ship was obliged to retire, like the rest, without 
having ejffected any landing. All these successive attacks 
from the sea, repeated for one whole day and a part of the 
next, were repulsed by Demosthenes and his little band 
with victorious bravery. To both sides it seemed a strange 
reversal of ordinary relations, ^ that the Athenians, essen¬ 
tially maritime, should be fighting on land—and that too 
Lacedaemonian land—against the Lacedaemonians, the 
select land-warriors of Greece, now on ship-board, and 
striving in vain to compass a landing on their own shore. 
The Athenians, in honour of their success, erected a trophy, 
the chief ornament of which was the shield of Brasidas, 
cast ashore by the waves. 

On the third day, the Lacedaemonians did not repeat 
Eeturn of attack, but sent some of their vessels round 

Eurymedon to Asine in the Messenian Gulf for timber to 
SLniL construct battering machines; which they 
fleet to intended to employ against the wall of Demos- 
Pyius. thenes on the side towards the harbour, where 
it was higher’, and could not be assailed without machines, 
but where at the same time there was great facility in land¬ 
ing—for their previous attack had been made on the side 
fronting the sea, where'the wall was lower, but the diffi¬ 
culties of landing insuperable.^ 

But before these ships came back, the face of affairs 
was seriously changed by the unwelcome return of the 
Athenian fleet from Zakynthus under Eurymedpn, rein¬ 
forced by four Chian ships and some of the guard-ships at 
Haupaktus, so as now to muster fifty sail. The Athenian 
admiral, finding the enemy’s fleet in possession of the har¬ 
bour, and seeing both the island of Sphakteria occupied, 
and the opposite shore covered with Lacedaemonian lbop- 
lites^—for the allies from all parts of Peloponnesus had 
now arrived—looked around in vain for a place to land. 
He could find no other night-station except the uninhabited 
island of Prote, noi^t very far distant. From hence he sailed 
forth in the morning to Pylus, prepared for a naval engage- 

* Thiicyd, ir, 12. zizi %o\b yap xata tov Xtp-eva xzXyjOt: u'j'O*? 
STioUi xrjci SoStji; ev tip tots, toi<; s^siv, dTcoPdasooi; Se j^aXiaxa oua7]£; 
pt£v rjTCStptbxaic; jiaXtaxa sivai xal xd dXsTv [ji.r])ravat(;. See Poppo’s note 
TtsCd xpaxicTOK, • xoti; 6= GAao-olon; upon this passage. . 
xs xai xaTi; vaucri itXeioxov x:pos)^Ei.v. ’ Thuoyd. iy. 14. 

® Thuoyd. iv. 13. e>w7ci?;ovx£; xo 
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ment—-hoping that perhaps the Lacedaemonians might come 
out to fight him in the open sea, but resolved, if this did 
not happen, to force his way in and attack the fl.eet in the 
harbour; the breadth of sea between Sphakteria and the 
■ mainland being sufficient to admit of nautical manoeuvre. i 
The Lacedaemonian admirals, seemingly confounded by 
the speed of the Athenian fleet in coming back, never 
thought of saihng out of the harbour to fight, nor did they 
even realise their scheme of blocking up the two entrances 
of the harbour with triremes closely lashed together. 
Leaving both entrances open, they determined to defend 
themselves within: but even here, so defective were their 
precautions, that several of their triremes were yet moored, 
and the rowers not fully aboard, when the Athenian ad¬ 
mirals sailed in by both entrances at once, to attack them. 
Most of the Lacedaemonian triremes, afloat and defeats 
in fighting trim, resisted the attack for a certain the Lace¬ 
time, but were at length vanquished and driven Aee't^ia^^the 
back to the shore, many of them with serious harbour of 
injury .2 Live of them were captured and towed 
off, one with all her crew aboard. The Athenians, vigorously 
pursuing their success, drove against such as took refuge 
on the shore, as well as those which were not manned at 
the moment when the attack began, and had not been able 
to get afloat or into action. Some of the vanquished trire¬ 
mes being deserted by their crews, who jumped out upon 

* Thucyd. iv. 13, The Lacedtemo- convey a positive idea would be 
niaus TcapscxsuaCovTo, 7]v iaTzXiiQ xti;) in the ordinary manner of Thucy- 
dj(; sv XifJLSVL ovTi oi> (jpLtxpqj vau- did^s. 

li.fxyriQO'irzt^. But farther—I have stated in a 

The expression “the harbour previous note that it is indispen- 
■which was not small,” to designate sable, in my judgement, to suppose 
the spacious bay of Navarino, has the island of Sphakteria to have 
excited much remark from Mr. touched the mainland much more 
Bloomfield and Dr. Arnold, and closely in the time of ThucydidSs 
was indeed one of the reasons than it does now. At that time 
which induced the latter to suspect therefore, very probably, the basin 
that the harbour meant by Thucy- of Kavarino was not so large as 
did§s was wof the bay of ITavarino, we. now find it. 
but the neighbouring lake of Os- Thucyd. iv. 14. iTpujaav p.E 7 
myn Aga. TCoXXctc;, tcsvts o’ eXapov. We cannot 

I have already discussed that in English speak of wounding a 
supposition in a former note: hut trireme—though the Greek word 
in reference to the expression o6 is both lively and accurate, to re- 
ap.ixp^, we may observe, first, that , present the blow inflicted by the 
the use of negative expressions to impinging beak of an enemy’s ship. 
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tliG land, tli6 A-tlienians were proceeding to tow tlieni ofi^ 
wlien tlie Lacedsemoniaii iioplites on the shore opposed a 
new and strenuous resistance. Excited to the utmost pitch 
by witnessing the disgraceful defeat of their fleet, and 
aware of the cruel consequences which turned upon it— 
they marched all armed into the water, seized the ships to 
prevent them from being dragged ofl*, and engaged in a 
desperate conflict to baffle the assailants. We have already 
seen a similar act of bravery, two years before, on the part 
of theMessenian hoplites accompanyingthe fleet of Phormio 
near ISTaupaktus. i Extraordinary daring and valour was 
here displayed on both sides, in the attack as well as in the 
defence, and such was the clamour and confusion, that 
neither the land-skill of the Lacedaemonians, nor the sea- 
skill of the -A,thenians, were of much avail: the contest was 
one of personal valour, and considerable suffering, on both 
sides. A.t length the Lacedaemonians carried their point, 
and saved all the ships ashore; none being carried away 
except those at flrst captured. Both parties thus separated: 
the Athenians retired to the fortress at Pylus, where they 
were doubtless hailed with overflowing joy by their com¬ 
rades, and where they erected a trophy for their victory_ 

giving up the enemy^s dead for burial, and picking up the 
floating wrecks and pieces. 2 

But the great prize of the victory was neither in the 
Tbe Lace- ^ve ships Captured, nor in the relief afforded to 
Schment ^^esieged at Pylus. It lay in the hoplites 
is blocked Occupying the island of Sphakteria, who were 

Athenian® mainland, as well as from 

fleet in the Supplies. The Athenians, saihng round it in 

Sphatteria already looked upon them as their 

-armistice pnsoners; while the Lacedaemonians on the 

at p'vius®'^ mainland, deeply distressed but not 

■ ^ ■ knowing what to do, sent to Sparta for advice. 

So grave was the emergency, that the Ephors came in 
person to the spot forthwith. Since they could still muster 
sixty triremes, a greater number than the Athenians— 
besides a large force on land, and tbe whole command of 
the resources of the country,—while the Athenians had no 
tooting on shore except the contracted promontory of Pylus, 
w might have imagined that a strenuous effort to carry 
off the imprisoned detachment across the narrow strait to 

‘ See al)0 7e in this History, chap. xlix. = Thuoyd. It. 13 , 14 . 
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the mainland would haYe had a fair chance of success. And 
probably, if either Demosthenes or Drasidas had been in 
command, such an effort would have been made. DutDace- 
d^monian courage was rather stedfast and unyielding than 
adventurous. Moreover the Athenian superiority at sea 
exernised a sort of fascination over men’s minds analogous 
^ that of the Spartans themselves on land; so that the 
Dphors, on reaching Pylus, took a desponding view of their 
position, and sent a herald to the Athenian generals to 
propose an armistice, in order to allow time for envoys to 
go to Athens and treat for peace. 

To this Eurymedon and Demosthenes assented, and 
an armistice was concluded on the following terms. The 
Lacedaemonians agreed to surrender not only all their 
triremes now in the harbour, but also all the rest in their 
ports, altogether to the number of sixty; also to abstain 
from all attack upon the fortress at Pylus either by land 
or sea, for such time as should be necessary for the mission 
“^0 Athens as well as for their return, both to be 
effected in an Athenian trireme provided for the purpose. 
The Athenians on their side engaged to desist from all 
hostilities during the like interval; but it was agreed that 
they should keep strict and unremitting watch over the 
island, yet without landing upon it. Eor the subsistence 
of the detachment in the island, the Lacedesmonians were 
permitted to send over every day two choenikes of barley- 
meal in cakes ready baked, two kotylse of win^, ^ and some 
meat, for each hoplite—together with half that quantity 
•for each of the attendant Helots; but this was all to be 
done under the supervision of the Athenians, with peremp¬ 
tory obligations to send no secret additional supplies. It 
was moreover expressly stipulated that if any one provision 
of the armistice, small or great, were violated, the whole 
shouldbe considered as null and void- Lastly, the Athenians 

* Thucyd. iv. 16. The Choenix was show that they did not fear abuse in 
equivalent to about two pints, this item. 

English dry measure® it was con- The Kotyla contained about half 
sidered as the usual daily susten- apint, English wine measure: each 
ance for a slave. Each Lacedsemo- LacediBuionian soldier had there- 
nian soldier had therefore double fore a pint of wine daily. It was al- 
of this daily allowance, besides' ways the practicein Greece to drink 
meat, in weight and quantity not the wine with a large admixture 
specified : the fact that the quantity of water, 
of meat is not specified seems to 
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—on tlie return of ihn ^ 

rr «»»“ ‘ ss/rfes 

ss^ c- 

S.Sr.?l i»4o o/.ot, de“LS;2 .112“?"“ 

,"S"“; «neer«l, b.li.Trf in th, p“,M( 1 

their sol- ootaimng peace. 'Well-awovI S PosfiDiJity of 
diers in themselves the orio-mnl K 

Sphaktoria. ^ time whL tL ® at 

that the latter had besides li^dl Peace-and 

^der the pressure of the epidemic— 

the same disposition still prevsila/d P^®®’i“‘ed that 

their present pacific wishes woifid^ hi so tl 

as to procure without difficulty tL Ilf welcomed 

prisoners in Sphakteria i ^ relinquishment of the 

AJLe^to Athens in „ 

set forth their missiofiacc'or<i:n2+ pa^ilic assembly to 
address with some apoloffies ffn°+ff 
which belonged to their fonnt ® ^i of speech 

^ substance a very simple one ^“0 ‘ Pp^POsition was 

in the island, and a^cceE 

with the aUiance of Sparta >’ tI / Peace, 

by appeals, well-turned and copc;iin+^°^°^®®^ cause 
the generosity, but stiU more tf+i to 

of Athens; explicitly admitting the^h^^lJ*^®°f 
tage-ground on which she was^inf 1'“'^ glorious van-- 
own humbled dignity and placed, as well as their 

Lacedemonians, They, the 

were smitten by adyj-se fortnf “ G-^eCe, 

without misconduct of theffi oTO sn^dTrr^^ that too 

first time obliged to solicit aT^„ °JM^^®yi^ere for the 
Athens had the preZnl f Pe^ce; which 

merely with honou? to herselFbft T*^- not 

to create in their minds an inefface^W f a® 

It became Athens to make usrof h^® friendship. And 
^rfiile she had it,-not to Uv u Jo^t present good fortune 

-^-® It by extravaganrCnds -f 

;Thncya.w.2i.,eof.pa„vlii8 -A . . '“P®«al 

Tbuoyd. iv: is. 64 xci fi 4 ' ^Wopi, d.f6iv- 
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prudence, as well as tlie present circumstances of the Spar¬ 
tans, might teach her how unexpectedly the most disastrous 
casualties occurred. Bj granting what was now asked, 
she might make a peace which would be far more durable 
than if it were founded on the extorted compliances of a 
weakened enemy, because it would rest on Spartan honour 
and gratitude; the greater the previous enmity,the strono-er 
would be such reactionary sentiment. i Eut if Athens should 
now refuse, and if, in the farther prosecution of the war, 
the men in Sphakteria should parish—a new and inexpiable 

Sparta herself, would be 
added to those already subsisting, which rather concerned 
Sparta as the chief of the Peloponnesian confederacy^ iNTor 
was it only the goodwill and gratitude of the Spartans which 
Athens would earn by accepting the proposition tendered 
to her; she would farther acquire the grace and glory of 
conferring peace on Greece, which all the Greeks would 
recognize as her act. And when once the two pre-eminent 
powers, Athens and Sparta, were established in cordial 
amity, the remaining Grecian states would be too weak to ^ 
resist what they two might prescribe.3 


^ Thucyd. iv, 19. 

Thucyd, iv. 20. os xaXd>^, 
eiTCSp rcoTS, s^st dpLCpOTSpOl? 7] SuvaX- 
XayTj, Tzpiv Ti dvj^xscrTOV oid |jLfaoi> 
Yev6p.svov tF-di; xaTaXaj^stvj sv w 
ctvayxT] aiSiov 6piiv eyQpav 7 :p 0 (; 
xoiv"^ xal loiav 6s 

cTTspTjGijvat u)v vuv 7i:pcixaXo6fi,E9a. 

2 understand these words xoivyj' 
and I6ia agreeably to the explana¬ 
tion of the Scholiast, from whom 
Hr. Arnold, as well as Poppo and 
Goller, depart, in my judgement, 
erroneously. The whole war had 
been begun in consequence of the 
complaints of the Peloponnesian 
allies and of wrongs alleged to 
have been done to them by Athens: 
Sparta herself had no ground of 
complaint—nothing of which she 
desired redress. 

IXr. Arnold translates it—“we 
shall hate yon not only nationally, 
for the wound you will have in¬ 
flicted on Sparta; but also in¬ 
dividually, because so many of us 


will have lost our near relations 
from yonr inflexibility.” “The Spar¬ 
tan aristocracy (he adds) would 
feel it a personal wound to> lose 
at once so many of its members, 
connected by blood or marriage 
with its principal families: com¬ 
pare Thncyd. v. 15.” 

We must recollect however that 
the Athenians could not possibly 
know at this time that the hoplites 
inclosed in Sphakteria belonged 
in great proportion to the first 
families in Sparta. And the Spartan 
envoys would surely have the 
diplomatic prudence to abstain 
from any facts or arguments which 
would reveal, or even suggest, to 
them so important a secret. 

^ * Thucyd. iy. 20. ^p,d>v yap xal 
bfxmv Taixd XeyovTOv r6 ys aXXo 
EXXtjvixov tffT£ 5xt 6TCo6es<Txspov Bv 
xa jxlyioxa xijxT^<jei. 

Aristophanes, Pac. 1048. 
aTCSigap,evoic xotv^ xij? *EXXd6o<; 
6lp5(siv. 
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Sucli was tlie language held by the Lacedaemonians in 
the assembly at Athens. It was discreetly calculated for 
their purpose, though when we turn hack to the com¬ 
mencement of the war, and read the lofty declarations of 
the Spartan Ephors and assembly respecting the wrongs 
of their allies and the necessity of extorting full indemnity 
for them from Athens—the contrast is indeed striking. 
On this occasion, the Lacedaemonians acted entirely for 
themselves and from consideration of their own necessities; 
severing themselves from their allies, and soliciting a 
special peace for themselves, with as little scruple as the 
Spartan general Menedasus during the preceding year, 
when he abandoned his Ambrakiot confederates after the 
battle of Olpas, to conclude a separate capitulation with 
Demosthenes. 

The course proper to be adopted by Athens in refer¬ 
ence to the proposition, however, was by no means obvious. 
The Athe probability, the trireme which brought 

nians, at the Lacedsemonian envoys also brought the first 
Ki^eon^^ of news of that unforeseen and instantaneous turn 
quire tiie” events, which had. rendered the Spartans in 
Sphakteria certain prisoners, (so it was then 
conceived) and placed the whole Lacedaemonian 
^ fieet in their power; thus giving a totally new 
as condf-^'^ character to the war. The sudden arrival of 
tions of such prodigious intelligence—the ’ astounding 
m presence of Lacedaemonian envoys, bearing the 
Sphakteria olive-brancli and in an attitude of humiliation 
—must have produced in the susceptible public 
of Athens emotions of the utmost intensity; 
elation and confidence such as had probably never been 
felt since the reconquest of Samos. It was difficult at first 
to measure the full bearings of the new situation, and 
even Perikles himself might have hesitated what to recom¬ 
mend. But the immediate and dominant impression with 
the general public was, that Athens might now ask her 
own terms, as consideration for the prisoners in the island. i 
Of this reigning tendency Xleon^ made himself the 
emphatic organ, as he had done three years before in the 

^ Thucyd. iy, 21. u)v xai. Tui TciQavcoTaTO!;* xod 

^ Xbucyd. iy. 21. p,(iXiGTa os cti- erstcsv dTro^cpivaaQai, &c. 

TOU 5 evYj^E KXsoiv 6 KXsaivsTOU, dy/jp This sentence reads like a first 
5r^ju.a):u>Y6c itocr’ sxsivov xov xpovov introduction- of Eleon to the no- 
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sentence passed on the Mitylenseans; a man who—like 
leading journals in modern times—often appeared to guide 
the public because he gave vehement utterance to_ that 
which thev were already feeling, and carried it out in its 
rilateral hearings and consequences. On the present 
occasion, he doubtless spoke with the most genuine con¬ 
viction; for he was full of the sentiment of Athenian force 
and Athenian imperial dignity, as well as disposed to a 
sanguine view of future chances. Moreover, in a discussion 
like that now opened, where there was much room for 
doubt, he came forward with a proposition at once plain 
and decisive. Reminding the Athenians of the dishonour¬ 
able truce of Thirty years to which they had been com- 
nelled by the misfortunes of the time to accede, fourteen 
years before the Peloponnesian war—Kleon insisted that 
now was the time for Athens to recover what she had then 
lost—Nissea, Peg®, Troezen, and Achaia. He proposed 
that Sparta should be required to restore these to Athens, 
in exchange for the soldiers now blocked up in Sphakteria; 
after which a truce might be concluded for as long a time 

as might be deemed expedient. 

This decree, adopted by the assembly, was communi¬ 
cated as the answer of Athens to the^ Lacedse- The envoys 
monian envoys, who had probably retired after 
their first address, and were now sent for again 

into the assembly to hear it. On being informed mands- 
of the resolution, they made no comment on its vents nego- 
substance, but invited the Athenians to name tiatiou— 
commissioners, who might ^ discuss with them sent hack 
freely and deliberately suitable terms lor a to Pyius 

pacification. Here however Kleon hurst upon 

them with an indignant rebuke. He had thought 
from the first (he said) that they came with dishonest 
purposes, hut now the thing was clear— nothing else could 
L meant hy this desire to treat with some few men apart 

from the general public. If 
• position to make, he called upon them to 
to all. But this the envoys could not bring themselves 

tice of the leeaer. It would up- too ''“y 

pear that ThueydidSs had for- 
gotten that ho had before intro- 

dttced Kleon on occasion of the 

Mityleneean snrrenderi and tliat icoXu ev Ttj) 6. i 
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to do. They had prohably come with authority to make 
certain concessions; hut to announce these concessions 
fortliwitlij would hare rendered negotiation impossible^ 
besides dishonouring them in the face of their allies. Such 
dlBhonoiir would be incurred; too, without any advantage, 
if the Athenians should after all reject the terms, which 
the temper of the assembly before them rendered hut too 
probable. Moreover, they were totally unpractised in^the 
talents for dealing wdth a public assembly, such discussions 
being so rare as to he practically unknown intheLacedse- 
'nioiiiiiii system. To reply to the denunciation of a vehement 
speaker like Kleon, required readiness of elocution, dexter¬ 
ity, and self-command, which they had had no opportunity 
of ficqiiiring. They remained silent—abashed by the 
speaker and intimidated by the temper of the assembly. 
Tlieir mission was thus terminated, and they were recon- 
Tejed in tlie trireme to Pylus. i 

It is probable that if these envoys had been able to 
Ktmirison ®ake an effective reply to Xleon, and to defend 
thi^ at- their proposition against his charge of fraudu- 
lent purpose, they would have been sustained 
of by Mikias and a certain number of leading 
Athenians, so that the assembly might have 
en brought at least to try the issue of a private dis¬ 
cussion between diplomatic agents on both sides. Put the 
case -was one in which it was absolutely necessary that the 
envoys should stand forward with some defence for them¬ 
selves; which Mikias might effectively second, but could 
not originate: and as they were incompetent to this task, 
the whole affair broke down. We shall hereafter find 
other examples, in which the incapacity of Lacedgemonian 
envoys^ to meet the open debate of Athenian political life 
IS productive of mischievous results. In this case the 
proposition of the envoys to enter into treaty with select 
commissioners, was not only quite reasonable, but afforded 
the on!j possibility (though doubtless not a certainty) of 
some 111timate pacification: and the manoeuvre whereby 
Weon discredited it was a grave abuse of publiX-not 

p”fes. ssT’p‘tt 

ers were named, Ifikias, Laches, aid oiUier noSans of 
the same rank and colour, would be the 

^ Tlmcyd, iv, 22, 


AtliffiBt. 
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v.^,.=«r.s toVioss anxiety for peace and alliance with Sparta 
Culd mSe them oyIr-indSgent and careless in securmg 
The intSs of Athens. It will he seen, when we come 
S d^oX the conduct of NiMas four years afterwards, 

mra tLdWmUy, .1 importot i. it. oons.,«mo.. 

S... ft mSr..pted . p.omi.M <>5““?'"XS t.” 

Sat war^cided by the assembly. But though nothing 
ft ptaS.iy .toted rVftto* 

learn from other sources, and we may infer from ^^t alter 
wards occurred, that they vehemently opposed Keon, md 
that tLrirked coldly o/the subsequent enterprise against 

Sphakteria as upon his peouhai’measure. 

^ Tt has been common to treat the dismissal oi in 

Lacedsemonian envoys on this occasion ^®^’^of^the 
men of democratical folly. Yet over-estimation ot the 
nrosnective chances arising out of success, to a degre 
lore eSagant than that Sf which Athens was nowguilty, 
is by nXIans peculiar to democracy. Other g?vernm^t 
oppLed to democracy not less in temper 
able desnot like the Emperor Napoleon, and a powertui 
Sitocra^criK that of England’-have found success to 


* Plutarclij Nikias, c. 7; Philo- 
ctiorus, I'ragm. 105, ed. Didot. 

* Let us read some remarks of 
Mr. Burk© ou tke temper of Eng¬ 
land during the American Yrar, 

“You remember that iu the be¬ 
ginning of this American war, you 

were greatly divided; and a very 
strong body, if not the strongest, 
opposed itself to the madness 
-which every art and every power 
•were employed to render popular, 
in order that the errors pf the 
rulers might he lost in the general 
blindness of the nation. This op¬ 
position continued until after our 
great, hut most unfortunate victory 
at Long Island. Then all the 
mounds and hanks of our constancy 
were borne down at once; and the 
phrenzy of the American war broke 
in upon us like a deluge. 


victory, which seemed to put an 
immediate end to all difficulties, 
perfected in us that spirit of do¬ 
mination which our unparalleled 
prosperity had hut too long nur¬ 
tured. We had been so very 
powerful, and so very prosper¬ 
ous, that even the humblest 
of us were degraded into the 
vices and follies of kings. We 
lost all measure between means 
and ends; and our headlong desires 
became our politics and our mo¬ 
rals. All men who wished for 
peace, or retained any sentiments 
of moderation, were overborne or 
silenced; and this city (Bristol) 
was led by every artifice (and 
probably with the more manage¬ 
ment, because I was one of your 
members.) to distinguish itself by 
its zeal fox that fatal cause.” Burke, 
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the full as misleading. That Athens should desire to profit 
by this unexpected piece of good fortune, was perfectly 
reasonable: that she should make use of it to regain advant^ 
ages which former misfortunes had compelled herself to 
surrender, was a feeling not unnatural. And whether the 
demand was excessive, or by how much—is a question 
always among the most embarrassing for any government—• 
Idngly, oligarchical, or democratical—to determine. 

We may however remark that Kleon gave an impolitic 
turn‘to Athenian feeling, by directing it towards the entire 
and literal reacquisition of what had been lost twenty years 
before. Unless we are to consider his quadruple demand 
as a flourish, to be modified by subsequent negotiation, it 
seems to present some plausibility, but little of long-sighted 
wdsdom. For w^hile on the one hand, it called upon Sparta 
to give up much which was not in her possession, and must 
have been extorted by force from allies—on the other hand,- 
the situation of Athens was not the same as it had been 
w’hen she concluded the Thirty years’ truce; nor does it 
seem that the restoration of Achaia and Troezen would 
have been of any material value to her. Nissea and Pegae 
—which would have been tantamount to the entire Megarid, 
inasmuch as Megara itself could hardly have been held 
with both its ports in the possession of an enemy—would 
indeed have been highly valuable, since she could then have 
protected her territory against invasion from Peloponnesus, 
besides possessing a port in the Corinthian G-uif. And it 
would seem that if able commissioners had nowbeen named 
for private discussion with the Lacedaemonian envoys, 
under the present urgent desire of Sparta coupled with her 
disposition to abandon her allies—this important point 
might possibly have been pressed and carried, in exchange 
for Sphakteria. Hay, even if such acquisition had been 
found impracticable, still the Athenians would have been 
able to effect some arrangement which would have widened 
the breach,^ and destroyed the confidence, between Sparta 
and her allies; a point of great moment for them to accom¬ 
plish. There was therefore every reason for trying what 
could he done by negotiation, under the present temper of 
Sparta; and the step, by which Kleon abruptly broke off 
such hopes, was decidedly mischievous. 

Speech to the Electors of Bristol Compare Mr. Burke’s Iietter to 
previous to the election (Works, the Sheriffs of Bristol, p. 174 of 
Tol. iii. p* 3o5). the iftme volume. 
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On the return of the envoys without success to Pylus.i 
twenty days after their depatture from that The armi- 
place, the armistice immediately terminated; stice ister- 
and theLacedsemonians redemanded the triremes re- 

which they had surrendered. But Eurymedon sumed at 
refused compliance with this demand, alleging ESymedon 
that the Lacedaemonians had during the truce keeps pos- 
made a fraudulent attempt to surprise the rock tbrnace-f 
of Pylus, and had violated the stipulations in dEenionian 
other ways hesides; while it stood expressly sti- 
pulated in the truce, that the violation hy either side even 
of the least among its conditions should cancel all obliga¬ 
tion on both sides. Thucydides, without distinctly giving 
his opinion, seems rather to imply, that there was no just 
ground for the refusal: though if any accidental want of 
vigilance had presented to the Lacedaemonians an oppor¬ 
tunity Lor surprising Pylus, they would he likely enough 
to avail themselves of it, seeing that they would thereby 
drive off the Athenian fleet from its only landing-place, 
and render the continued blockade of Spbakteria imprac¬ 
ticable. However the truth may be, Eurymedon persisted 
in his refusal, in spite of loud protests of the Lacedsemon- 
ians against his perfidy.^ Hostilities were energetically 
resumed: the Lacedaemonian army on land began again to 
attack the fortifications of Pylus, while the Athenian fleet 
became doubly watchful in the blockade of Spbakteria, in 
which they were reinforced hy twenty fresh ships from 
Athens, making a fleet of seventy triremes in all. Two 
ships were perpetually rowing round the island, in opposite 
directions, throughout the whole day; while at night the 
whole fleet were kept on watch, except on the sea-side of 
the island in stormy weather. 2 

The blockade, however, was soon found to he more 
full of privation in reference to the besiegers ^ ^ 
themselves, and more difficult of enforcement in Spbakteria 

respect to the island and its occupants, than had 

been originally contemplated. The Athenians leet-diffi- 

were much distressed for want of water. They 

had only one really good spring in the fortifiea- to^th^Tea- 

tion of Pylus itself, quite insufficient for the “en ofthe 

supply of a large fleet: many of them were oh- 

liged to scrape the shingle and drink such brackish Water as 


» Thucyd. iy. 39. 


® Thncyd. ir, SS3. 
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conid £nd; while ships as well as men were perpetually 
since they could take rest and refreshment only by 
wjs successively landing on the rock of Pylus, or eveii 
on the edge of Sphakteria itself, with all the chance of 
being interrupted by the^ enemy—there being no other 
landing-place, 1 and the ancient trireme affording no accom¬ 
modation either for eating or sleeping, 

At first, all tliis was patiently borne, in the bones that 
bphakteria would speedily be starved out, and the Spartans 
torced to renew the request for capitulation. But no such 
request came, and the Athenians in the fleet gradually 
became sick in body as well as impatient and angry in mind 
In spite of all their yigilance, clandestine supplies of nro- 
visions continually reached the island, under the temptation 
of large rewards offered by the Spartan goyemment Able 
^immers contrived to cross the strait, dragging after them 
by ropes skins full of linseed and poppy-seed mixed with 
honeypvhile merchant-vessels, chiefly manned by Helots 
started from various parts of the Laconian coast, selecting 
by preference the stormy nights, and encountering every 
risk in order to run their vessel with its cargo ashore on 

island, at a time when the Athenian 
guardsbps could not be on the look-out. 2 They cS 
little about damage to their vessel in landing, provided they 

cepted many of these daring smugglers, still 

^ere others who eluded them. Moreover 
ifilf mu- tile ratmns supplied to thp ^ 

taSrthe° tliatEpi- 

^ ’ wiv make the stock hold out long- 

Symptoms of surrender. The Athenians n^f 

sitio/^bu?y®l!®“* sufferings of their own po- 
j t also became apprehensive for their 

^ TfeHcyd. ir. 25 -mM .ue.rv » 

tpixov. TH. does 

im some of the commentators seem eyrPAnt +h station ashore, 

to suppose, see Poppo’s note) that its!?? ^^arrow space of Pylyg 

the Athenians had not pientT of • • a ^ 

plenty of * pincyd. ir. 26. 


— to 
Athens for 
reinforce- 
raeats to 
attack the 
Island. 
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own supplies, all bronglitlby sea round Peloponnesus to 
this distant and naked shore. They began even to mis¬ 
trust the possibility of thus indefinitely continuing the 
blockade, against the contingencies of such violent weather 
as would probably ensue at the close of summer. In this state 
of weariness and uncertainty, the active Demosthenes began 
to organise a descent upon the island, with the view of car¬ 
rying it by force. He not only sent for forces from the 
neighbouring allies, Zakynthus and Naupaktus, but also 
transmitted an urgent request to Athens that reinforce¬ 
ments might be furnished to him for the purpose—making 
known explicitly both the uncomfortable condition of 
the armament and the unpromising chances of simnle 
blockade.i ^ r 

The arrival of these envoys causedinfinite mortification 
to the Athenians at home. Having expected to hear long 
before that Sphakteria had surrendered, they were now 
taught to consider even the ultimate conquest as a matter 
of doubt. They were surprised that the Lace- Proceed- 
daemonians sent no fresh envoys to solicit peace, iy the 
,and began to suspect that such silence was assembly 
founded upon well-grounded hopes of being receiv¬ 
able to hold out. But the person most of all jTeis-pro- 
discomposed was Kleon, who observed that the position of 
people now regretted their insulting repudiation 
of the Lacedaemonian message, and were dis- of Ms po- 
pleased with him as the author of it; while on mieTto send 
the contrary, his numerous political enemies against 
were rejoiced at the turn which events had taken, to* 

as it opened a means of effecting his ruin. At 
first, Kleon contended that the envoys had misrepresented 

^ Tlmcyd. iv. 27, 29, 30. ttjv vi^cov StavoeioGat, &o. 

(c. 27) "Ev talciruv- (30) A7](jLoo9dv7]c, t^v EuixslpTjaiv 
Bavdjaevot Ttepl t'^c 0 TpaTvac oxi itapsarxeuatsTo otpattdcv te [xetaTiijx- 
raXatTctupeitai, %a[ attoc toic ev t^ nw'/ ex tu)v ^o|xp.axcov xal tot 

vr;ffOJ Sxt EffTtXei, &c. aXXa sxoi(Jtat;(ji>v. K^itov'SI, exetvtjj 

KXetov Se y-vo{»c auttbv tT)'; kt; a»5- ts irpoirsix'jiac avyeXov toe ^Stov, xal 
tov 6 t 0 '|jlav TTSpl Xi^c xti>X 6 pty]ccxpatiAv -qv ^t^aato, 
fuixpatrstoc, oO tdX 7 ] 9 ^ Itpyj X^yeiv dcpLxvsitat ec n 6 Xov. 

tobc sSaYT ^^^ovtac. Ilapat- That these persons ol E^ayyiXXoVf 
vo'ivxtov Ss tu)v d tp t Y jx^vtov, elp-Tj tec—ol dcpiYpt^vot—-were envoys sent 
ycpiai Tctateuouffi, xataaxixouc xivdc from DemosthenSs and the other 
TtEfx'j/ai, &c. Athenian generals at Pylns, to re- 

(29) Tov Si ArjjxoffQivyjv 'irpoffiXape pj,rt to the Athenian assemhly—I 
icuv 6 av(i(j.evoc tigv dTidpaaiv o||r 6 v assume with perfect confidence, 
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the state of facts. To which the latter replied by entreat- 
that if their accuracy were mistrusted^ comniissioiiers 
of inspection might be sent to verify it; and Kleon himself, 
along with Theogen^s, was forthwith named for this 
function. 

But it did not suit Kleon's purpose to go as com¬ 
missioner toPylus. Hismistrust of the statement was a mere 
general suspicion, not resting on any positive evidence. 
Moreover he saw that the dispositions of the assembly 
tended to comply with the request of Demosthenes, and 
to despatch a reinforcing armament. He accordingly 
altered his tone at oncer ^^If ye really believe the story (he 
sl.id), do not waste time in sending commissioners, but sail 
at once to capture the men. It would be easy with a 
proper force, if our generals were men (here he pointed 
reproachfully to his enemy Nikias, then Strategus i), to sail 
and take the soldiers in the island. That is what I at least 
would do if I were general.’^ His words instantly provoked 
a hostile murmur from a portion of the assembly: ‘Why 
do you not sail then at once^if you think the matter so 
easy Nikias, taking up this murmur, and delighted to 
have caught his political enemy in a trap, stood forward in 
person and pressed him to set about the enterprise without 
delay; intimating the willingness of himself and his col- 

Tbe Athenian people were not left true, send forces at once against 
to heat from casual comers the Sphakterla”—(el Soxel aoxoic dJiriGn 
condition of their armament and elvai xd dYYsXXdfAsva, TuXetv ext tou? 
the progress of this important en- dvapaO—this is plain evidence to 
terprise. That Bemosthen&s had me, that the report as to matters 
asked for a reinforcement, is here of fact had been presented by the 
expressly stated ; and if it were envoys as a ground for reg,uest> 
not expressly stated, we might ing reinforcements, 
presume it with tolerable confi- * Thucyd. iv. 27 . Kal e? Nixlav 
denc^ from the attack which he tov Nix 7 )pdxou axpaxTjYov ovxa dtTcs- 
was meditating upon Sphakteria, oi]fi.atvev, ex^po? d)v xal eTriTtumv— 
and from the efforts which he was paStoj stvai icapacrxeu^, el dvdpsc 
making in his own neighbourhood glev ol axpaxTiYoi, TcXsuaavTct.; XaBsTv 
and among the allies. Besides, tohsi sv xal a*6xds Y* ov, el 

when it is said (0. 27 ) that the ^pxs, Ttoiijaai xouxo. *0 Si Nixla? 
Athenians, on hearing the reports of xmv xe ’A£i'/]valu>v xi SnoGopoBnaav- 
the envoys, had already become tm e? x6v KXemva, Sxi. oS'xal vov 
inclined of themselves to send ttXsT, el p^SiSv Ye adxth 
forces there (wpp.Tjfts'jou? xi x6 reXeev fipua apmv autov exixmmvxa, ixeXeusv 
x^ Y^^f^U cTTpaxsostv)—and when ^vxiva fioiXsxat 66vaaiv XafJdvxa xb 
Kleon says to the people—«If ypu kni o<pd4 sivat, iifiYstpsTv. 
think the reports of-the envoys H , 
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leagues to grant him any portion of the military force of 
the city which he chose to ask for. 

Kleon at first closed with this proposition, believing 
it to he a mere stratagem of debate and not seriously in¬ 
tended. But so soon as he saw that what was said was 
really meant, he tried to back out, and observed to Nikias 
—-“it is your place to sail: you are general, not I.” i Nikias 
only replied by repeating his exhortation, renouncing 
formally the command against Sphakteria, and calling upon 
the Athenians to recollect what Kleon had said, as well as 
to hold him to his engagement. The more Elleon tried to 
evade the duty, the louder and more unanimous did the 
cry of the assembly become that Nikias should surrendef 
it to him, and that he should undertake it. At last, seeing 
that there was no possibility of receding, Kleon reluctantly 
accepted the charge, and came forward to announce his in¬ 
tention in a resolute address—“I am not at all afraid of the 
Lacedaemonians (he said): I shall sail without even taking 
with me any of the hoplites from the regular Athenian 
muster-roll, but only the Lemnian and Imbrian hoplites 
who are now here (that is, Athenian kleruchs or out-citizens 
who had properties in Lemnos and Imbros, and habitually 
resided there), together with some peltasts brought from 
jillnos in Thrace, and 400 bowmen. With this force, added 
to what is already at Pylus, I engage in the space of twenty 
days either to bring the Lacedaemonians in Sphakteria 
hither as prisoners, or to kill them in the island.” The 
Athenians (observes Thucydides) laughed somewhat at 
Kleon^s looseness of tongue; but prudent men had pleasure 
in reflecting that one or other of the two advantages was 
now certain: either they would get rid of Kleon, which 
they anticipated as the issue at once most probable and 
most desirable—or if mistaken on this point, the Lacedse- 

^ Thucyd. iy. 28. *0 .6e, (K).ici)v) 
xf> jj-ev TCpd>Tovol6|j.evoc a^>T:6v (Nixiav) 

Xdyip pidvov d 9 tevat, 6 to ijxoc Yvou? 

6s T(p ovxi ■n:«p«Bu)aelovta dvs^^tbpei, 
xal o6x adxBc dXX’ txcivov oxpa- 
T7]Y«tv, SsStdJc oOix olo- 

jxsvdc oi aBxdvi teXp-ijcrai Ojco;(top^ercft. 

AuQk Si 6 Nixlac exiXaoa, xal e^l- 
crxaTo x^q eitl n6X<p dp)^'^ 5 , xal jjidp- 
TOpa? xooc 'AG7]vaioui; tKOislxc*. ^OE 


84, olov S^rXo? cpiXsi tcotaTv, Satp 
p.dXXov 6 KX4<juv OxdtpsuYs xSv icXouy 
xal e$ave)rd>pet xd elp73p.4va, xSa(p 
eitexsXedovXo x<p Ntxla TnapaSiSdvai 
xyjv dpxt'^) exalvtp swspdcov TcXeiv» 

i2ax£ oux S%(x)c x<t>v elpTipilvtov 

Ixi e5axaX>.«Yt» S^lffxaxoti x6v icXouv, 
xal itapsXQcov o5xa ^opteva'Qsfs if?!Jla- 
xsSatpsovlouj, 
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monians in tlie island would be killed or taken. i The vote 
was accordingly passed for the immediate departure of 
Kleon, who caused Demosthenes to be named as his col¬ 
league in command, and sent intelligence to Pylus at once 
that he was about to start with the reinforcement solicited. 

This curious scene, interesting as laying open the in- 
Refleciions feeling of the Athenian assembly, suggests, 

upon this when properly considered, reflections very dif- 
pjoceecUng fereiit from those which have been usually con- 
the conduct nected with it. It seems to be conceived by 

at Athens historians as a mere jpiece of levity or folly 

at ens. Athenian people, who are supposed to 

have enjoyed the excellent joke of putting an incompetent 
man against his own will at the head of this enterprise, in 
order that they might amuse themselves with his blunders: 
Kleon is thus contemptible, and the Athenian people ridi¬ 
culous. Certainly, if that people had been disposed to 
conduct their public business upon such childish fancies as 
are here implied, they would have made a very different 
flgure from that which history actually presents to ns. The 
truth is, that in regard to Kleon’s alleged looseness of 
tongue, which excited more or less of laughter among the 
persons present, there was no one really ridiculous except 
the laughers themselves. Por the announcement which 
he made was so far from being extravagant, that it was 
realised to the letter—and realised too,let us add, without 
any peculiar aid from unforeseen favourable accident. To 
illustrate farther what is here said, we have only to contrast 
the jesters before the fact with the jesters after it. While 
the former deride Kleon as a promiser of extravagant and 
impossible results, we find Aristophanes (in his comedy of 
the Knights about six months afterwards 2) laughing at him 

'1 Thucyd. ir. 28. Tot? 51 ’ASt]- HavoupYoTaxi Titoc 
■vaioti; IvsTrsas aai yD-COTOc; icpapTtdcra? 

aoo^oXoYia aOxoo* dcrfJLsvoic 8’ Sp-o)? A6xo<; «aps97)xs xtjv 6tc’ e[i.ou [jls- 
iYh^sTO xoTc ctbtppofft xa)v o:v0pu>7t(ov, jAaYf>-BV7|v. 

XoYit^OfjLsvoi? Suoiv dYaQoiv xoti Ixspou It is Demosthenes who speahs in 
xs'ilEuOai— 7 ] KXitovoc djraXXaY^aea-- reference to Kleon—termed in that 
0ai, S jAttXXov ^XtciCov, t) cr<pa- comedy thePaphlagonian slave of 
Xetcr t Y*^^ P-'’ 1 ? AaxsSaiftovtoo? giylat Demos. ' 

jjrsipibffaaOai. Compare v. 391. 4 

a Aristophanes, Equit. 64:— Kax’ dvijp ISo^ev etyat, xd)A^xpiw 

........xal TTpcOT^v y’ epi-oa d|JL(I>v tl4po<, &c. 

MaCav p,e|ji,ajj6xo? sv Iloltp Aotxu)- and 740-1197. , 

vtx':Qv, So far froM ctinhingly thrusting 
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as having achieved nothing at all—as having cunningly put 
himself into the shoes of Demosthenes, and stolen aw y 
from that general the glory of taking 

the difficulties of the enterprise had been f 1 

and “the cake ready baked”—to use the phrase p . 

poet. Both of the jests are exaggerations in opposite 
directions; but the last in order ot time, 

all against Kleon, is a galling sarcasm against those wHo 

derided Kleon as an extravagant boaster. _ Tri,..T, 

If we intend fairly to compare the behaviour ot Klepn 
with that of his political adversaries, we must distmguisU 
bXeen the two occasions: first, that in which he had 
Krated the pacific mission of the Lacedemonian ^ 
next, the subsequent delay and ^®ars 

recently described. On the first occasion, his advice appe 

to have been mistaken in policy, as well ^ 

manner; his opponents, proposing a tiiscussion y p ^ 

commissioners as a faur chance fi® ^ +!,„ 

neace took a luster view of the publicpnterests. But the 

case was entirely altered when the fatTof 

or unwisely) had been broken up, and w 
Sphakteria had been committed to the 
''Phore were tlion imperative reasons for prosecut 

i!;;: ..>a ?or empW 

i n misure the capture of that island. And looking to tn s 

"1 £i Ilia th.t ti™ w„ „«a.i.B « 

of Kleon either to hlame or to deride; while his political 
adversaries (Nikias among them) are deplorably timid, 

to turn the oxisting disappointment and dilemma in 

party^opporto^^^ ^enforcement asked fmhy ® 
was cdwunmly the proper measure, and Kleon saw 

T,;l w..icf go .fo.g «ti. i-” “SShL St 

Ld at the same time good grounds for f“^^ffiate that 

1 ml other Strateffi, whose duty it was to originate tnat 

proposition, with their hackwardnoss “ ^ 

Li -n leaving the matter to S® ^^7 tSi“TMs fs Xt 

Kleon’s affair and not theirs. His taunt— Ihis 

Wm»olf into tlio post of noMoe ho^littlo^fte jests of 

Klson did O.srythine ho PoesiWy " tah.la, an^ 

““;^::o:rin^on: h7“tho::tmoo. donooofhi.to«iosl .esmy. 
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liave^done, if J were general”—was a mere phrase 
of the heat of debate, such as must have been very^ often 
used without any idea on the part of the hearers^of 
struing It as a pledge which the speaker was bound to 

if-I T" disgrace to Kleon to decline a Xr^e 
which he had never sought, and to confess his incompetence 
to command. The reason why he was forced into X post 
in spite of his own unaffected reluctance, was not fas Mme 
histormns would have us believe) because the AtLnX 
people lo-ved a joke, but from two feelings, both perfeetlv 

serious, which divided th'e assembly-feflings oppoSte 
their natee, but comciding on this occasion to^Le same 

XX ^ loudly urged him forward, anticipS 

that the enterprise under him would miscarry and that he 
would thus be ruined: his friends,perceiviug tlds manoeuvre 
but not sharing in such anticipations, and ascribin^X 
reluctance to modesty, pronounced themselves so mucf the 
more vehemently on behalf of their leader, and repafd the 
scornful cheer by cheers of sincere encouragement. “Why 
do not youtry your hand at this enterprise, Kleon ifvou 

you —was_^ the cry of his enemies: to which his 
would reply-‘<Tes, to be sure, try, KlZrby aU meant 
try. do not be backward; we warrant that you will come 
honourably ou^t of it, and we will stand by you.” Such cheer 

XltSX Tb the tem^L of an aXtted 

multitude (as Thucydides i states it) divided in feelino- 

Friends as weU as enemies, thus concurred to impose upon 

Kleon a compulsion not to be eluded. Of all tL parses 

here concerned, those -whose conduct is the most unmrdon- 

ably disgraceful are, Nikias and his oligarchical supporters • 

who force a political enemy into thi supreme command 

feXo a^to^r" P''?.test, persuaded that he will 

destidM of rj’Xf ® of many soldiers and the 

aestirues ot the state on an important emera-encv—but 

satisfying themselves with the idea that they fhall br£ 
him to disgrace and ruin. cney snau Prmg 

iXlvXsM 5 +b occasion, partly because they were 

the death at anticipated a resistance to 

tue ueatJi at Sphakteria such as that at Thermonvlm- in 

which case, thoughvictory might perhaps be won by a 

* Ttacyd. It. 28 . otov HyXoi TtUi „o,wTv, do. 
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superior assailant force, it would not be won without much 
"bloodshed and peril, besides an inexpiable quarrel with 
Sparta, If Kleon took a more correct measure of the 
chances, he ought to haye credit for it as one "bene ausus 
-vana contemnere ” And it seems probable, that if he had 
3 pot been thus forward in supporting the request of Demos¬ 
thenes for reinforcement—or rather, if he had not been so 
Tolaced that he was compelled to be forward—Nikias and 
fiis friends would have laid aside the enterprise, and reopen¬ 
ed negotiations for peace under circumstances neither 
lionourable nor advantageous to Athens. Kleon was in 
this matter one main author of the most important success 
•which Athens obtained throughout the whole war. 

On joining Demosthenes with his reinforcement, Kleon 
found every preparation for attack made by 
that general and the soldiers at Pylus eager to to , 

conomence such aggressive measures as would ^ 
relieve them irom the tedium oi a blockade, condition 
Sphakteria had become recently more open to 
assault in consequence of an accident^ con- sphakteria 
ilagration of the wood, arising from a fire kindled 
loy the Athenian seamen, while landing at tions^onhe 
the skirt of the island and cooking their food. Dacedsemo- 
TJnder the influence of a strong wind, most of ^' 

the wood in the island had thus caught fire and been des¬ 
troyed. To Demosthenes this was an accident especially 
welcome: for the painful experience of his defeat in the 
forest-covered hills of jiEtolia had taught him how difficult 
it was for assailants to cope with an enemy whom they 
could not see, and who knew all the good points of defence 
in the country.i The island being thus stripped of its 
wood, he was enabled to survey the garrison, to count their 
number, and to lay his plan of attack on certain data. He 
now, too, for the first time discovered that he had under¬ 
rated their real number, having before suspected that the 
Xfacedaemonians had sent in rations for a greater total than 
was actually there. The island was occupied altogether 
by 420 Lacedaemonian hoplites, out of wffiom more than 
120 were native Spartans, belonging to the first families in 
the city. The commander Epitadas, with the main body, 
occupied tbe centre of the island, near the only spring of 
water which it affordedan advanced guard of thirty 

* Thucyd. iv, 80. * Coloiiel Deake givea an idter' 
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lioplites was posted not far from the sea-shore in the end 
of the island farthest from Pylus; while the end imme¬ 
diately fronting Pylus^ peculiarly steep and rugged, and* 
containing even a rude circuit of stones, of unknown origin, 
which served as a sort of defence—was held as a post of 
reserve. 1 

Such was the prey which Kleon and Demosthenes were 
Kieon and anxious to grasp. On the very day of the ar- 
Demos. of the former, they sent a herald to the 

land their L/acedsemonian generals on the mainland, in- 

% surrender of the hoplites on the island 
and attack on condition of being simply detained under 

^ guard without any hardship, until a final paci- 
fication should take place. Of course the summons was 
refused; after which, leaving only one day for repose, the 
- two generals took advantage of the night to put all their 
hoplites aboard a few triremes, making show as if they were 
merely commencing the ordinary nocturnal circumnavi¬ 
gation, so as to excite no suspicion in the occupants of the 
island. The entire body of Athenian hoplites, 800 in num-. 
her, were thus disembarked in two divisions, one on each 
side of the island, a little before daybreak: the outposts, 
consisting of thirty Lacedssmonians, completelyunprepared, 
were surprised even in their sleep, and all slain. 2 At the 
point of day, the entire remaining force from the seventy- 
two triremes was also disembarked, leaving on board none 
hut the thalamii or lowest tier of rowers, and reserving 
only a sufficient number to man the walls of Pylus. Alto¬ 
gether there could not have been less than 10,000 troops 
employed in the attack of the island—men of all arms: 800 
hoplites, 800 peltasts, 800 bowmen; the rest armed with 
javelins, slings, and stones. Demosthenes kept his hoplites 
in one compact body, hut distributed the light-armed into 
separate companies of about 200 men each, with orders to 
occupy the rising grounds all round, and harass the flanks 
and rear of the Dacedsemonians.^ 

To resist this large force, the Dacedasmonian com¬ 
mander Epitadas had only 360 hoplites around him; for 
his outlying company of thirty men had been slain, aud 

esting illustration of these parti- p, 408). 

culars in the topography of the ^ Thucyd. iy. SI. 

island, which may even now be “ Thucyd. iy. 31.' ' 

verified (Travels in Morea, yol. i. ^ Thucyd. iy.’ 32** 
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as many more must liave been held in reserve to guard the 
rocky station in his rear. Of the Helots who were with 
him, Thucydides says nothing during the whole Numerous 
course of the action. As soon as he saw the light troops 
numbers and disposition of his enemies, Epita- thenl^em^- 
das placed his men in battle array, and ad- ployed 
vanced to encounter the main body of hoplites ^ace^d^mo! 
whom he saw before him. But the Spartan march nians in 
was habitually slow:i moreover the ground was sp^^-ktena. 
rough and uneven, obstructed with stumps, and overlaid 
with dust and ashes, from the recently burnt wood, so that 
a march at once rapid and orderly was hardly possible. 
He had to traverse the whole intermediate space, since 
the Athenian hoplites remained immoveable in their po¬ 
sition. Ho sooner had his march commenced, than he 
found himself assailed both in rear and flanks, especially 
in the right or unshielded flank, by the numerous companies 
of light-armed. 2 ISlUtwithstanding their extraordinary su¬ 
periority of number, these men were at first awe-stricken 
at finding themselves in actual contest with Lacedaemonian 
hoplites.Still they began the fight, poured in then- 
missile weapons, and so annoyed the march that the hoplites 
were obliged to halt, while Epitadas ordered the most 
active among them to spring out of their ranks and repel 
the assailants. But pursuers with spear and shield had 
little chance of overtaking men lightly clad and armed, 
who always retired, in whatever direction the pursuit was 
conimonced—had the advantage of difficult ground- 
redoubled their annoyance against the rear of the pursuers, 
as soon as the latter retreated to resume their place in the 
ranks—and always took care to get ground to the rear of 
the hoplites. 

After some experience of the inefficacy of Lacedse- 
monian pursuit, the light-armed, becoming far 
bolder than at first, closed upon them nearer tue Lacs- 
and more univerBally, with arrows, javelins, and 
stones,—raising shouts and clamour that rent the bravery and 
air, rendering the word of command inaudible 
by the Lacedamionian soldiers—who at the same ,., ’ 
time were almost blinded by the thick clouds of dust, 

» Thticyd. T. 71. «pd)tov (iTt^paivov Tfvd>fAia 8s- 

» Thitoyd. ly. 33. 6ouXcj>|^ivoi Aaxe8atp,o- 

* Tiiucyd, iv. 33. Sts' vlou?; <£0* 
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spread wood-ashes i Such 
method of fighting was one for which the Lykuro-ean drill 

Snrri;r+r"’°‘T it continued, the iSre 

pamtul did the embarrassment of the eynnc:!^ 

rT^'- to destrjr or even to 

reach nimhle and ever-returning enemies^ all 3ve^ 

aborti^, whilst their own numbers were incessantly^imm 

ishmg by wounds which they could not return Tlfeir mTv 

usud to^thTr consisted of the long spear and short sword 

f '^O’l’^tless carefully selected before 

startings from Athens, were powerfullv drawn A j- j-i • 
arrows may sometimes have pierced I-n^ so that their 

even through the shield ^ Te heli^t W 

the stuffed doublet, which formed tlfo^l\2e?^onte 
hophte on his unshielded side, was a Tery inadeonatf n^n 
faction against them.. Under this trying distress" dfd^the' 

1 rpi.,._j 


> Thucyd. ir. 34: compare vrifh 
this the narrative of the destruc¬ 
tion of the Lacedaemonian mora 
Bear Lechaum, hy Iphikratgs and 
the Peltastffi (Xenophon, Hellen. 

IV. 6, 11). 

* Thucyd, iv. S4. To ts Ipyov ^v- 
t«u9« XttUTcov toTc AaxESatfjLovioic 
xaQioTaxo* oSts yap ol TciXot Iffrsyov 
-ra ToPe6fto!Ta, 6op(iTid te ivaRoxe- 
xXaaxo paXXofilvmv, sT^rov 6® ouSgv 

oOtoTc xpT^oraffSatj dcTCOxsxXn- 

fisvoi p.ev S'pst rou Tcpoop^v, uito 
0£ ftsit^ovo^ po'^.c Tobv ?coXs|j,L(ov 

TOC iv CCliTOlC itapoti-jTsXXofjisvft oux 

EffaxouovTSc, xivStivou Se TcctvTctyoQsv 
jrsptsatmToc;, xal oOx Ixovtsc sX^rtSa 
xay 5 ,ti jrp^ dp.ovop.Evou? trtoQijvai, 
There has been doubt and dif¬ 
ficulty in this passage, even from 
the time of the Scholiasts. Some 
commentatorshave translated tciXoc 
cap^f or hats,^others, padded cui¬ 
rasses of wool or felt, round the 
breast and hack: see the notes of 
Bakef, Dr. Arnold, Poppo, and 


Goller. That the word TttXo? is 
sometimes used for the heljnei or 
head-piec^ is anquestionable— 
sometimes even (with or without 
^aXxoo?) for a brazen helmet (see 
Aristophan. Eysistr. 662 ; Antipha- 

B§s ap. Athensa. aci. p, 603): but I 
cannot think that on this occasion 
ThucydidSs would specially indi¬ 
cate the head ot the Laced»mo- 
Bian hoplite as his chief vulner¬ 
able part. Er. Arnold indeed of¬ 
fers a reason to prove that he 
Blight naturally do so; but in 

my judgement the reason is insuffi¬ 
cient. 

HiXot means stuffed clothing of 
v^ool or felt, whether employed to 
protect head, body, or feet: and I 
conceive with Poppo and othera 
that it here indicates the body¬ 
clothing of the Lacedsemonian ho¬ 
plite; his body being the part most 

open to be wounded, on the side 
undefended by the shield, as well 
as in the rear. That the word 
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Lacedemonians continue for a long time, poorly provided 
for defence, and in this particular case altogether helpless 
for aggression—without being able to approach at all 
nearer to the Athenian hoplites. At length the Lacede- 
nxonian commander, seeing that his position grew worse and 
worse, gave orders to close the ranks and retreat to the last 
redoubt in the rear. But this movement was not accom¬ 
plished without difficulty, for the light-armed assailants 
became so clamorous and forward, that many wounded 
men, unable to move, or at least to keep in rank, were 
overtaken and slain. ^ 

A diminished remnant, however, reached the last post 
in safety. Here they were in comparative pro- 
tectioh, since the ground was so rocky and retreat to 
impracticable that their enemies could attack y^doubTlt 
them neither in flank nor rear; though the the extre- 
position at any rate could not have been long 
tenable separatelj^ inasmuch as the only spring 
of water in the island was in the centre,^ which they had 
just been compelled to abandon. The light-armed being 
now less available, Demosthenes and Kleon brought up 
their 800 Athenian hoplites, who had not before been 
engaged. But the Lacedaemonians were here at home 2 
with their weapons, and enabled to display their well-known 
superiority against opposing hoplites, especially as they 
had the vantage-ground against enemies charging from 
beneath. Although the Athenians were double in numbers, 
and withal yet unexhausted, they were repulsed in many 
successive attacks. The besieged maintained their ground 
in spite of all previous fatigue and suffering, harder to be 
borne from the scanty diet on which they had recently 
subsisted. The struggle lasted so long that heat and thirst 
began to tell even upon the assailants, when the commander 
of the Messenians came to Kleon and Demosthenes, and 
intimated that they were now labouring in vain; promising 
at the same time that if they would confide to him a 
detachment of light troops and bowmen, he would find his 
way round to the higher cliffs in the rear of the assailants.^ 

will bear this eense may be Cliarikl$s, rol. ii. Pv376. 

Been In PoUnx, vii 171; Plato, ‘ Thucyd. ir, 35. ^ ^ 

Tim«ias, p, 74; and Sympoaion, p. * Tlmcyd* iy. 83. oyeicspi^i ep 
gso, c. 85 ! respecting' as ap- Ttaipi'? &<?», 

pliedto the foot-coTering—Better, * Tlmcyd. iv. 86. 
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He accordingly stole away unobserved from tbe rear 
scrambling round over patliless crags, and by an almost 
impracticable footing on the brink of ft, a 

approaches which the" Laced*monfans ha?iefrungu^^^^^^^^^ 

uever .^agining that they could be molested in tSIt diret: 

Wher 0 A„f detachment on the 

%ner peak above them, so that their "DositirkTi wao 

commanded, and they found themselves, as at Thermonvlm* 

between two fires, without any hope^f escie TheTr’ 

enemies in front, encouraged by the success of thA lifA - 

tte^^ouraSSX La""'? itilaUeS' 

ne courage ot the Laeedsemomans gave way. and the oni' 
tion was carried. 1 ® *'= ana rnepos..- 

A few moments more, and they would have been all 

and forced anxious to caiTy them as prisoners to 

«Vd“ei: dS&A^/f l^alt, and 

j-,- , ^®'^ald an invitation to surrender 

at the disposal of the AtLnLs Most of+1, 

of farther effort aiLTp -iwi. incapab e 

ui m^ner enort, closed with the proposition fortWitl, 

s testrAr it isr 

SS ft o?d“°t Stitt'”*""*'*'"™"”” *» 

sent a messenger of their own in^tir f 5 request, 
heralds over from the mainland ’tTi Hacedsemonian 

leSt^thT I*acedmmonin 

dire%t\ottott cTCffo^jr;;;^ hun:?“T“^ 

disgraceful.”! Their counse/was anfedd f" 

surrendered themselves and deliwFnS • 

in number, the survivArQ nfarms; 292 

out of these no less than i on ^ of 420. And 

no less than 120 were native Spartans, some 

^ Thucyd. iv. 37. a ~ 

• Ihucyd. ir. 38, Qi A«=5,<.<i. “"t'’ Poolcic,9„, aU 

xsXsOouatv unSr ^Zpov Tuotouvxac. 

...f.wUUUffiy . aUTOU^ nspi 


Vtot 
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of tliera belonging to tlie first families in tlie city. ^ Tbey 
were kept under guard during that night, and distributed 
on the morrow among the Athenian trierarchs to be con¬ 
veyed as prisoners to Athens; while a truce was granted 
to the Lacedaemonians on shore, in order that they 
carry across the dead bodies for burial. So caretul had 
Epitadas been in husbanding the provisions, that some 
food was yet found in the island; though the garrison 
subsisted for fifty-two days upon casual supplies, aided by 
such economies as had been laid by during the twenty 
days of the armistice, when food of a stipulated quantity 
was regularly furnished. Seventy-two days had thus 
elapsed, from’ the first imprisonment in the island to the 

hour of their surrender. 2 

The best.troops in modern times would neither incur 

reproach, nor occasion surprise, by surrendering, ^gto^ish- 

under circumstances in all respects similar to ment 
this gallant remnant in Sphakteria. ^ Yet in thro^ughout 
G-reece the astonishment was prodigious and Greece by 
universal, when it was learnt that the Lac edge- 
monians had consented to become prisoners.^ djTemoniau 
Eor the terror inspired by their name, and the 
deepstruck impression of Thermopylae had ere- lustre of 
ated a belief that they would endure any estrem- 
ity of famine, and perish in the midst of any ^ ^ 
superiority of hostile force, rather than dream of giving 
up their arms and surviving as captives. The events of 
Sphakteria, shocking as they did this preconceived idea, 
discredited the military prowess of Sparta in the eyes ot 
all Greece, and especially in those of her own allies. Even 
in Sparta itself, too, the same feeling prevailed—partially 
revealed in the answer transmitted to Styphon from the 
generals on shore,* who did not venture to forbid surrender, 
yet discountenanced it by implication. It is certain timt 
the Spartans would have lost less by their death than by 
their surrender. But we read with disgust the spiteful 
taunt of one of the allies of Athens (not an Athenian) en-r 
gaged in the affair, addressed in the form of a question tn 
one of the prisoners—“Have your best men then been all 
slain ?” The reply conveyed an intimation of the standing 

» Thucyct. ir, 88 ; v. 15. t£ 67 ) jiAXiata tu>v xaTot tov miXs- 

* Tliucyd. iv. 80. p.ov Toyto TovcfEXX'qcrtv e-jflys^oi <S:c. 

® Thucyd. ir. 40. -jtapd Yv(bp,rjv 
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wmcii coma single out tne Destman.” The 
. Herodotus puts into the mouth of Demaratus com 
in the early years of the Peloponnesian war, attests 
this same belief m bpartan valour—“The Laceda=‘rnnm'«nq 
die, but never surrender.”! Such impression was from 
henceforward, not indeed effaced, but sensibly enfeebled 
nor w’-as it ever again restored to its full former pitch ^ 
But the general judgement of the Greeks respectino* 

Judgemer-t of Sphakteria, remarkable as it is 

praiiounced to Commemorate, is far less surprisinrrfKoTi fliof 
Pronourjced by Thucydides him^selt: Hleon ani 
self—reflec- l/emosthenes returning With a part ofth^ cnnarl 
«ou, upoa ron and carrying all the prisoners, started from’ 
Sphakteria on the next day but one after the 
reached Athenswithm twenty days after Hleon 
haii kit it. Thus pioniise of Kleon, ,v 

came true”—observes the historian. 2 


* To adopt a phrase^ the coun¬ 
terpart of that vsrhich has been as¬ 
cribed to the Vieille Garde of the 
Emperor Kapoleou’s army: com¬ 
pare Herodot, yii. 104. 

» Thucyd. ir. 39. Kal xou KXsco- 
xsisEp' fj. at VI <h O C 0 0 O'Qt ^ 

i*80)r80lc ditepT]- • EVTOC Ydp 

%airs Todc dv6pa5, 


m committing such a trust to such 
a man, far exceeded that of the 
man himself, whose impudence 
seldom earned him beyond the 
control of his cunning. He had 

received intelligence that Demos- 
thenSs had already formed the 
plan and was preparing for the 
attempt^ with the forces upon the 
spot and m the neighbourhood. 


Mr. Mitford, in rscountinff these neighbourhood. 

iugid.nu,, after laving said re- tie demand^^foTteoor'^^vri^ 
eptcting Kleon-^In a vert/ extras judiciouslv which he 

...iinary (r«i„ cireuLtances gra«Sn n *“ 

ioll&wed,. hiif impudence and people, bv avmd* Athenian 

/nriuae (if m tie want of itheutane 
anotler, we may nee that term) judgment 'when 
wonderfully favoured him'’-goee be Cseed 
on to observe two pages farther- direct thfeledtior? 

It however soon appeared, that which waa 
though for a man like Cleon un- Del^r . granted, that 

versed in military command Z SrTn^T'' -“‘l- 

uiidertakiagwae rash and the brae ““mmand.” (Mitford, 

gtng promise abundautlv ridief “■ 'i- =tv. 

lo«. yet the bueinese was no eo' Tt 

desperate ae it was in the moment nn ““ historian 

generally imagined: and in fact m ““"t® of 

the foUy Of the Athenian people, SparaTing”!! 

, ulsparagmg verb or adjective. W e 
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Men with arms in their hands have always the option 

WwST» a »d «p»'» ™ 

only mistaken in assuming as a 

daemonians would choose the former. But Klcon had n^er 
promised to bring them home “prisoners, his Promise 
was disjunctive—that they should be . 

home or slain, within twenty days. Ko sentence throughout 

tawCirofTtacjdidS..stonishes“ 
which he stigmatises such an expectation as msane. 
Here are 420 Laoedsemonian hoplites, ‘'^i^Jio^^ ..... 

descrSn of troops to aid them-without the possibihty 

of being reinforced— without any ^guar oi i caion^ 

without any narrow pass such as 
without either a sufficient or a f 

cooDed UP in a small open island less than two ^ 
length. Against them are brought 10,000 troops of divers 

a« Lre told in the sawe sootenco t.e people into tWe lor the 

Tat Kleon was an impudent Irag- purpose of rniu.ng 

nari for 'oromisinq the execution tagonist, and who forcea iVdeo 

orL enffrpHse-and yet that the into the post against his own mos 
Of tne enTerjpr%nfs j roluctanco? Against 

rr WriTtolITnCo^'sltenoe this manoeuvre of tho oligarchical 
that’ ho was rash and ridiculous party, neither Mr. Mitford any 
fofprl.^ing this, unnersed as he other historian says a word. When 

t7i: militU ~«d= a few 

he7n7e7ly 7aues”ed that in this Case, he has credit for noth- 
T 1st cZe^ent\an to he ins^better than eunn.ng ^ 
jf tiatyi nstlifinfis ixiiftht ho Xho truth is^t that P i 

n7wed his colleagne.' W'e are told 

of tho cunning 0 /* ifleon, and that Kleon for But 

Kleon had received intelligence 7 friends cominitted 

.e- Tir.Av.A0f7 >am/*- as if this wero Nikxas and his fnenas commii 

/row to groat k^ayoty in proposing it. 

kToop Lrw^Lything, wbioh was Mitford^s 

TntCIsMmbTy!^^^ tho beginning of this 

neonle in committing the trust to note ia thoroughly unjustifiable; 

is deTounced»as if Kleon not less unjustifiable than the 
had sought it himself, or as if bis language of the modern historian 

friends had been the ^^.tes'-'anftbrw^^" 

Cpiiifuw^-ti" 

are we to say of the knavery of Kot a single ineideni cyan be sp 
t”: IligTeZl party, with Si- oiled in the narr.tWe^’ie^ 
kias at their bead| who impelled these 
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arms, including 800 fresh hoplites from Athens, and mar¬ 
shalled by Demosthenes, a man alike enterprising and 
experienced. For the talents as well as the presence and 
preparations of Demosthenes are a part of the data of the 
case, and the personal competence of Kleon to command 
alone is foreign to the calculation. Now if, under such 
circumstances, Kleon engaged that^ this forlorn company 
of brave men should be either slain or taken prisoners, 
how could he he looked upon, I will not say as indulging 
in an insane boast, but even as overstepping a cautious 
and mistrustful estimate of probability? Even to doubt 
of this result, much more to pronounce such an opinion as 
that of Thucydides, implies an idea not only of superhuman 
power in the Lacedaemonian hoplites, but a disgraceful 
incapacity on the part of Demosthenes and the assailants. 
The interval of twenty days, named by Kleon, was not 
extravagantly narrow, considering the distance of Athens 
froni Pylus. For the attack of this petty island could not 
possibly occupy more than one or two days at the utmost, 
though the blockade of it might by various accidents have 
been prolonged, or might even, by some terrible storm, be 
altogether broken off. If then we carefully consider this 
promise, made by Kleon to the assembly, we shall find that 
so far from deserving the sentence pronounced upon it by 
Thucydides, of being a mad boast which came true by 
accident—it was a reasonable and even a modest antici¬ 
pation of the future: 1 reserving the only really doubtful 
point in the case—whether the garrison of the island would 
be ultimately slain or made prisoners. Demosthenes, had 
he been present at Athens instead of being at Pylus, would 
willingly have set his seal to the engagement taken bv 
Kleon. • 


* Tha jest of an nnlcnown comic 
■writer (probably Eupolis or Ari- 
stophaiigs, in one of the many lost 
dramas) against Kleon—“that he 
showed great powers of prophecy 
after the fact*—(KXetov 
sen fisra ra ispajiiara, Encian, 
Fromethens, c. 2) may probably 
have reference to his proceedings 
about Sphalcteria: if so, it is cer¬ 
tainly nndeserred. 

In. the letter which he sent to 


announce the capture of Sphak- 
teria and the prisoners to the Athe¬ 
nians, it is affirmed that he began 
with the words—KX 4 a)v ’AQyjvattov 
BouX^ ral A7;ix(p praipsiv. 
This was derided by Eupolis, and 
is even considered as a piece of 
insolence. We must therefore pre¬ 
sume that the form was unusual 
in addressing the people: though 
it certainly seems neither insolent, 
nor in the least unsuitable, after 
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I repeat witli reluctance, though not without belief, 
the statement made by one of the biographers prejudice of 
of Thucydides!—that Elleon was the cause of Thucydid&s 
the banishment of the latter as a general, and Kieon?^ ^ 
has therefore received from him harder measure Kieou^dis- 
than was due in his capacity of historian. But sound 
though this sentiment is not probably without judgement 
influence in dictating the unaccountable judge- S 
ment which I have just been criticising—as well was one of 
as other opinions relative to Kleon, on which I 0 ^ 113^8 
shall say more in a future chapter — I never- of tho suc- 
theless look upon that judgement not as peculiar 
to Thucydides, but as common to him with Nikias and those 
whom we must call, for want of a better name, the oligar¬ 
chical party of the time at Athens. And it gives us some 
measure of the prejudice and narrowness of vision which 
prevailed among that party at the present memorable crisis; 
so pointedly,contrasting with the clear-sighted and resolute 
calculations, and the judicious conduct in action, of Kdeon, 
who when forced against his will into the post of general, 
did the very best which could be done in his situation—he 
selected Demosthenes as colleague and heartily seconded 
his operations. Though the military attack of Bphakteria, 
one of the ablest specimens of generalship in the whole 
war, and distinguished not less by the dexterous employ¬ 
ment of different descriptions of troops than by care to 
spare the lives of the assailants—belongs altogether to De¬ 
mosthenes; yet if Kleon had not been competent to stand 
up in the Athenian assembly and defy those gloomy pre¬ 
dictions which we see attested in Thucydides, Demosthenes 
would never have been reinforced nor ulaced in condition 
to land on the island. The glory of the enterprise therefore 
belongs jointly to both. Kleon, far from stealing away the 
laurels of Demosthenes (as Aristophanes represents in his 
comedy of the Knights), was really the means of placing 
them on his head, though he at the same time deservedly 
shared them. It has hitherto been the practice to look at 
Kleon only from the point of vie w of his opponents, tlmough 
whose testimony we know him. But the real fact is that 
this history of the events of Sphakter% when properly 

so important a success (Scliol. ad S62). 

Aristophan. Dlut. 322 ; Bergk, Da * Vit. 2^huoydidia, p. xv. Od. 
Boliq.uii8 Oommdisa Autiquas^ p. Bekkar. 
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surYeyed, is a standing disgrace to tliose opponents, and na 
inconsiderable honour to him; exhibiting them as alike 
destitute of political foresight and of straightforward pa¬ 
triotism—as sacrificing the opportunities of war, along with, 
the lives of their fellow-citizens and soldiers, for the purpose 
of ruining a political enemy. It was the duty of ISTikias, 
as Strategus, to propose, and undertake in person if neces¬ 
sary, the reduction of Sphakteria. If he thought the enter¬ 
prise dangerous, that was a good reason for assigning to it 
a larger military force, as we shall find him afterwards 
reasoningabout the Sicilian expedition—but not for letting 
it slip or throwing it off upon others. i 

The return of Kieon and Demosthenes to Athens, 
Effect r within the twenty days promised, bringing with 
ducTd them near 300 Lacedaemonian prisoners, must 

Athena by have been by far the most triumphant and 

the nrriviil i*i j* jj. j.i 

of the Lace- exhilarating event winch had occurred to the 
(isemonian Athenians throughout the whole war. It at 
once changed the prospects, position, and feel¬ 
ings, of both the contending parties. Such a number of 
LacedaBmonian prisoners, especially 120 Spartans, was a 
source of almost stupefaction to the general body of Grreeks, 
and a prize of inestimable value to the captors. The return 
of Demosthenes in the preceding year from the Amhrakian 
Gulf, when he brought with him 300 Amhrakian panoplies, 
had ^ohably been sufficiently triumphant. But the entry 
into reirseus on this occasion from Sphakteria, with 300 
Lacedaemonian prisoners, must doubtless have occasioned 
emotions tramsoending all former experience. It is much 
to be regretted that no description is preserved to us of 
the scene, as well as of the elate manifestations of the people 
when the prisoijlrs were marched up from Peiraeus to 
Athens. We should he curious also to read some 
account of the first Athenian assembly held after this event 
—the overwhelming cheers heaped upon Kleon by his 
joyful partisans, who had helped to invest him with the 
duties of general, in confidence that he would discharge 
them well—contrasted with the silence or retractation of 
iNikias and the other humiliated political enemies. But 
all such details are unfortunately denied to us—though they 
constitute the blood and animation of Grecian history, now 
lying before us only in its skeleton. 

^ Plutarch, Kikias, c.8; Tiiucyd. y. T. 
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Tlie first impulse of the Athenians was to regard the 
nrisoners as a guarantee to their territory The Athe- 
against invasion. i They resolved to keep them 
securely guarded until the peace; but if at any with in¬ 
time before that event the Lacedsemonian army ^ 

should enter Attica, then to bring forth the fulness and 
prisoners, and put them to death in sight of the 
invaders. They were at the same time full oi nians make 
spirits in regard to the prosecution of the war, 
and became farther confirmed in the hope, not peace witli- 
merely of preserving their power undiminished, 
but even of recovering much of what they had lost before 
the Thirty years’ truce. Pylus was placed in an improved 
state of defence, with the adjoining island of Sphakteria 
doubtless as a subsidiary occupation. The^ Messenians, 
transferred thither from jNlaupaktus, and overjoyed to find 
themselves once more masters even of an outlying rock 
of their ancestorial territory, began with alacrity to overrun 
and ravage Laconia: while the Helots, shaken by the re^nt 
events, manifested inclination to desert to them. The 
Lacedaemonian authorities, experiencing evils before unfelt 
and unknown, became sensibly alarmed lest such desertions 
should spread through the country. ^ Peluctant as they 
were to afford obvious evidence of their embarrassments, 
thev nevertheless brought themselves (probably under the 
pressure of the friends and relatives of the Sphakterian 
cantives) to send to Athens several missions for peace; but 
Xroved abortive.2 We are not told what they offered, 
but^ it did not come up to the^ expectations which the 
Athenians thought themselves entitled to indulge. 

We, who now review these facts with a knowledge of 
the subsequent history, see that the At^jj^enians 
could have concluded a better bargain with the upon tho 
Lacedaemonians during the six or eight months 
succeeding the capture of Sphakteria, than it her chanco 
was ever open to them to make afterwards: and 
they had reason to repent letting slip the oppor- boUoTod to 
tunity. Perhaps indeed Perikles, had he been 
still alive, might have taken a more prudent jn piooe- 
measure of the future, and might have had as- ‘*‘® 

cendency enough over his oouutrymen to be able 

* Thuoyd. iv. 41. , 

* Thttoyd. Iv. 41 j oompaie Axiitophan. Bavit. MS, 'wi*” Boliol. 
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to arrest tlie tide of success at its higiiest point, iDefore it 

began to ebb again. ^ ^ ^ 

But if we put ourselves back into 'the situation oi 
Athens during the autumn which succeeded the return oi 
Kleon and Demosthenes from Sphakteria, we shall 
enter into the feelings under which the war was continued. 
The actual possession of the captives now placed Athens 
in a far better position than she had occupied when they 
were only blocked up in Sphakteria, and when the Lace¬ 
daemonian envoys first arrived to ask for peace. She was 
now certain of being able to command peace with Sparta 
on terms at least tolerable, whenever she chose to invite it 
—she had also a fair certainty of escaping the hardship of 
invasion. Next—and this was perhaps the most important 
feature of the case—the apprehension of Lacedaemonian 
prowess was now greatly lowered, and the prospects of 
success to Athens considered as prodigiously improved, ^ 
even in the estimation of impartial Greeks; much more in 
the eyes of the Athenians themselves. Moreover the idea 
of a tide of good fortune—of the favour of the g’ods now 
begun and likely to continue—of future success as a 
corollary from past—was one which powerfully affected 
Grecian calculations generally. Why not push the present 
good fortune and try to regain the most important points 
lost before and by the Thirty years^ truce, especially in 
Megara and Boeotia—-points which Sparta could not con¬ 
cede by negotiation, since they were not in her possession^ 
Though these speculations failed (as we shall see in the 
coming chapter), yet there was nothing unreasonable in 
acting upon them. Probably the almost universal senti¬ 
ment of Athens^was at this moment warlike- Even Mikias, 
humiliated as he must have been by the success in Sphak¬ 
teria, would forget his usual caution in the desire ofi retrie- 

personal ^ credit by some military exploit. 
That Demosthenes, now in full measure of esteem, would 
he eager to prosecute the war, with which his prospects 
of personal glory were essentially associated (just as Thu- 
cydides^ observes about Brasidas on the Lacedsemonian 
side), can admit of no doubt. The comedy of Aristo 23 hanes 

acted about six months before 
tJae anair of Sphakteria, when no one could possibly look 
lorward to such an event^the comedy of the Knights about 

1 TJiucyd. iT. 79. 2 Thucyd. y. 16. 
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six months after it. i Now there is this remarkahle differ¬ 
ence between the two—that while the former breathes the 
greatest sickness of war, and presses in every possible way 
the importance of making peace, although at that time 
Athens had no opportunity of coming even to a decent 
accommodation—the latter, running down the general 
chai'acter of Kleon with unmeasured scorn and ridicule, 
talks in one or two places onljr of the hardships of war, and 
drops altogether that emphasis and repetition with which 
peace had been dwelt npon in the Acnarnians—although 
coming out at a moment when peace was within the reach 

of the Athenians. ^ 

To understand properly the history of this period; 

therefore, we must distinguish various occasions piuctua- 
which are often confounded. At the moment 
when Sphakteria was first blockaded; and when feoUng for 
the Lacedgemonians first sent to solicit peace, 
tliei'e was a considerable party at Athens dis- there wore 
posed to entertain the offer. The ascendency two ocoa- 
of lOeon was one of the main causes why it was 
rejected. But after the captives were brought f 
home from Sphakteria, the influence of Kleon, inVuenco 
though positively greater than it had been be- 
fore, was no longer required to procure the ^ ^ 
dismissal of Lacedaemonian pacific offers and the continu¬ 
ance of the war. The general temper of Athens was then 
warlike, and there were very few to contend strenuously 
for an opposite policy. During the ensuing year, however, 
the chances of war turned out mostly unfavourable to 
Athens, so that by the end of that year she had become 
much more disposed to peace. 2 The truce for one year 
was then concluded. But even after that truce was expired, 
Kleon still continued eager (and on good grounds, as will 
be shown hereafter) for renewing the war in Thrace, at a 
time when a large proportion of the Athenian public had 
grown weary of it. He was one of the main causes of that 
resumption of warlike operations, whicli ended in the battle 
of Amphipolis, fatal both to himself and to Brasidas. There 

* The AcharneSs was pexfomod The capture of Sphakteria took 
at the festival of the I-ieniea at place about July, b.o, 426 j hetw^eu 
Athens—-Jauuary, 426 b.o,; the the two dates above. See Mr. 
Knights at the same festival in Clinton’s Easti Helleniol, ad ann. 
the ensuing year, 424 B.o, * Thucyd. iv. 117 j v. 14. 
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were tlius two distinct occasions on wLich the personal 
influence and sanguine character of Kleon seems to have 
been of sensible moment in determiningthe Athenianpublic 
to war instead of peace. But at the moment which we have 
BOW reached—that is, the year immediately following the 
capture of Sphakteria—the Athenians were sufflciently 
w^arlike without him; probably hTikias himself as well as 
the rest. 

It was one of the earliest proceedings of Nikias, imme- 
Expedition diately after the inglorious exhibition which he 
of Nikias^ ]iad made in reference to Sphakteria, to conduct 
CorStbian^ an expedition, in conjunction with two colleagues, 
territory. against the Corinthian territory. He took with 
him 80 triremes, 2000 Athenian hoplites, 200 horsemen 
aboard of some horse transports, and some additional 
hoplites from Miletus, Andros, and Karystus. i Starting 
from Peirseus in the evening, he arrived a little before day¬ 
break on a beach at the foot of the hill and village ofSoly- 
geia,2 about seven miles,from Corinth, and two or three 
miles south of the Isthmus. The Corinthian troops, from 
all the territory of Corinth within the Isthmus, were already 
assembled at thelsthmus itself to repel him; for intelligence 
of the intended expedition had reached Corinth some time 
before from Argos, with which latter place the scheme of 
the expedition may have been in some way connected. The 
Athenians having touched the coast during the darkness, 
the Corinthians were only apprised of the fact by fire- 
signals from Solygeia. Not being able to hinder the land¬ 
ing, they despatched forthwith half their forces, under 
Battus and Lykophron, to repel the invader, while the re¬ 
maining half were left at the harbour of Kenchrese, on the 
northern side of Mount Oneion, to guard the port of 
Elrommyon (outside of the Isthmus) in case it should be 
attacked by sea. Battus with one lochus of hoplites threw 
himself into the village of Solygeia, which was unfortified, 
while Lykophron conducted the remaining troops to attack 
the Athenians. The battle was first engaged on the Athe¬ 
nian right, almost immediately after its landing, on the 


* Thncyd. iv. 42. Too B’ a^tou 
Gspou*; fjLsxd Taoxa e6 0ui;, Ac. 

* See the geographical illustra¬ 
tions of this descent in Dr. Arnold’s 
plan and note appended to the 


second volume of his ThucyditWs 
—and in Colonel Leake—Travels 
in Morea, ch. xxviii, p, 236: xxix. 
p, 809. 
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point called Chersonesus.^ Here the ■^^Y+Tf'Porhdhian 

+ntTA'i"lior witli tlieir Karystiaii allies,repelled the Oorintman 
?f,;l «ftfr a Xit and warmly disputed hand-comhat_ of 

LSJkStweld 

higher point of ground, returned to the charge, 
a d with tic ail of a hih 

hack to the shore and to their ships: fr°“ihfce the latter 

again turned, and again orti^Athe- 

alie hattle was no less severe on the i®it^*”S O‘tne ax 

nians But here, after a contest of some ^^their 

gained a more decided 'Lietory, greatly by the aid of the r 
r.«..lrv—pursuing the Corinthians, who fled itt som_e ais 
Sr to I neighbouring hill and there took up a poshiou.^ 
The Athenians were thus victorious 

line, with the loss of about torty-seven i-r i u, 

Corinthians had lost 212, together with 

ron. The victors erecteij their trophy, stnu ^ 

bodies and buried their own dead. Corinthian de 

t'u-hment left at Kenchre* could not the baMio, i _ 

* ^ rtf 4 - 1 ,iiitomosinDT ridge of Ufount Oneiuin. 

consequence ot tlie intaposing iiui,o 

Viut it was at last made known to them by the 

i ■!• Zr thev forthwith hastened to afford help, 

lugitives, ana tiiey ioiuiwii.ii ,,„a IVom 

UmniVircements also came both trom Corinth ami iioi 

I’r< hrem 5 as it seems too, from the neighbouring 

lhd( n ciiies-so that Nikias thought it prudent 

1 olopoiuuihiau . . , . . 5 incl lialfc upon some iieigb- 

to retire on board ot ius Blups, ana iiaui up 

1 mlntuk It was here first discovered that two oi 

iHiurmg iBiaims. i n-n ter liurial; 

the Atbeiiiaws slain bad not liecu t ji iriice 

S'Stet'rtcr 7” 'iK 

fluty; for tbe mere sending oi tiie ntiaia w, 

confession of defeidi**^ wlmre after 

From hence N kias sailed to 


ravaging the neighliournooa lui a J,®,, 

thi mgli On the next day he re-embarked, sailed along 

. »i . .1 1 , 11 sBvfital elhoir plaooa 

« Thueyd. If. «, allua«» Saa a note on tho lUiprlM 

* Tliuoya. if. «. W«''X0 x« i.i»;B,a by tha Thebans, im- 

_ftn e*pte»ilon whleh fTO6dlatalybafo»tlwI»elos>onae»to 

explain*, here n» ! ’ *t war. 

mean “piling the I do nia _ ^ ^ 

tiiinic »neh an espleait'o® <“>“• 'lui , 

wot, eren »>«»! mnoh leu » 
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the coast of Epidaurus, upon which he inflicted some 
■" theTeni“ ifT# last on 

tne peninsula of Methana, between Epidaurus 

^permanent' Peninsula he established 

* garrison, drawing a fortification 

tc wliieh join'ed it 

if/a+i, ^ then sailed home: but the nost at 

Methana long remained as a centre for pillaei^^^ t£ 

neighWing regions of Epidaurus, Trcezen,^anfHflieiL 
■R expedition, Eury- 

wSiThe ““ PvitT-cSth ®°P^°?^1®® ^ad sailed forward from 
Athenian ^considerable portion of that ^et 

Defeat and terra, to the island of Korkyra. It has been 

tfilKir? democraticalgoyemment 

kyrman Xorkyra had been ^suffering severe pressure 

^^Heinthe and pvation from the oligarchical fugitives, 

» , ■ , . ^1^° “®;‘l 9°“*® hack into the island with a body 

established themselyes upon 
Mount Istone not far from the city .2 Eurymedon and the 
Athenians, joining the Korkyraans in the city, attacked 

and stormed the post onMountlstdne; whilethevanquished 

retiring first to a lofty and inaccessible peak, were^ forced 
to sprreuder themselyes on terms to the Athenians. Ahan- 
doning altogether their mercenary auxiliaries thev nnlv 

Llfeft should themselyes be sent to ^hens^ 

and left to the discretion of the Athenian people. Bui-y- 
medon, assenting to these terms, deposited the disarmed 
ppsoners in the neighbouring islet of Ptychia under the 
distinct condition, that if a single man tried to’escape, the 
whole capitulation should be null and yoid.3 ^ 

medon carried him onward straight to Sicil'^ It was irk- 

soMilr™ ®' detachment of his 

squadron to conyey prisoners to Athens; where the honours 

the*^ officer“fn*^T 9®®P®d, not by himself, but by 

tbat anxious 

aSms?Zr r- ‘^“ Their Animosity 

agamst them bemg hitter in the extreme, they were 


* Tbucyd. iv. 45. 


® Thucyd. iv, 2-45. 
* Tbucyd. iv. 46. 
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afraid that the Athenians might spare their lives, so that 
their hostility against the island might he again resumed. 
And thus a mean jealousy on the part ofEurymedon, com¬ 
bined with revenge and insecurity on the part of the vic¬ 
torious Korkyreeans, brought about a cruel catastrophe, 
paralleled nowhere else in Greece, though too well in 
keeping with the previous acts of the bloody drama enacted 
in this island. 


The Korkyraean leaders, seemingly not without the 
privity of Eurymedon, sent across to Ptychia 
fraudulent emissaries under the guise of friends 
to the prisoners. These emissaries,—assuring P'Qtto death 
the prisoners that the Athenian commanders, TnTho^^rs 
in spite of the convention signed, were about to 
hand them over to the Korkyrsean people for 
destruction,—induced some of them to attempt escape in 
a boat prepared for the purpose. By concert, the boat 
was seized in the act of escaping, so that the terms of the 
capitulation were really violated: upon which Eurymedon 
handed over the prisoners to their enemies in the island 
who imprisoned them all together in one vast building' 
under guard of hoplites. Erom this building they were 
drawn out in companies of twenty men each, chained 
together in couples, and compelled to march between 
two lines of hoplites marshalled on each side of the 
road. Those who loitered in the march were hurried on 
by whips from behind: as they advanced, their private 
enemies on both sides singled them out, striking and pier¬ 
cing them until at length they miserably perished. Three 
pccessive companies were thus destroyed—eretheremain- 
prisoners in the interior, who thought merely that their 
place of detention was about to be changed, suspected 
what was passing. As soon as they found it out, one and 
all refused either to (][uit the building or to permit any 
one else to enter. They at the same time piteously im¬ 
plored the intervention of the Athenians, if it were only 
to kill them and thus preserve them from the cruelties of 
their merciless countrymen. The latter, abstaining from 
attemptb to force the door of the building, made an aperture 
in the roof, from whence they shot down arrows, and poured 
showers of tiles upon the prisoners within; who sought at 
first to protect themselves, but at length abandoned them¬ 
selves to despair, and assisted with their own hands 
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work of destruction. Some of them pierced their throats 
with the arrows shot down from the roof: others hung 
themselves, either with cords from some bedding which 
happened to he in the building, or with strips torn and 
twisted from their own garments. Night came on, but the 
work of destruction, both from above and within, was con¬ 
tinued without intermission, so that before morning, all 
these wretched men had perished, either by the hands of 
their enemies or by their own. At daybreak the Kor- 
kyrseans entered the building, piled up the dead bodies on 
carts, and transported them out of the city: the exact 
number we are not told, but seemingly it cannot have been 
less than 300. The women who had been taken at Istone 
along with these prisoners, were all sold as^ slaves. ^ 

Thus finished the bloody dissensions in this ill-fated 
island: for the oligarchical party were completely annihi¬ 
lated, the democracy was victorious, and there were no 
farther violences throughout the' whole war. 2 It will be 
recollected that these deadly feuds began with the return 
of the oligarchical prisoners from Corinth, bringing along 
with them projects both oftreason and of revolution. They 
ended with the annihilation of that party, in the manner 
above described; the interval being filled by mutual atro¬ 
cities and retaliation, wherein of course the victors had 
most opportunity of gratifying their vindictive passions. 
Eurymedon, after the termination of these events, proceed¬ 
ed onward with the Athenian squadron to Sicily. What 
he did there will be described in a future chapter devoted 


to Sicilian affairs exclusively. 

The complete prostration of Ambrakia during the 

campaign of the preceding year had left Anaktorium 

without any defence against the Akarnanians and Athenian 

squadron from Naupaktus. They besieged and 

Sfak-''® took it during the course of the present 

tbriizm 'by summer f expelling the Corinthian proprietors, 

and re-peopling the town and its territory with 

Akarna- Akamauian settlers from all the townships in 
niaus. i T j. _ 

the countiy. 

Throughout the maritime empire of Athens matters 
Proceed- continued perfectly tranquil, except that the 
ings of the inhabitants of Chios, during the course of the 
ciSoT^ autumn, incurred the suspicion of the Athenians 
and Lesbos, from having recently built a new wall to their 


1 Thucyd. iv. 47, 48. * Tliucyd. iv. 48. * Tliucyd. iv. 49. 
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citv 3 <s if it wGr6 don© witii tli© mtGiitioii of tli© 

first opportunity to revolt. ^ Tliey solemnly protested tlieir 
innocence of any sucli designs, but tlie Athenians were not 
satisfied without exacting the destruction of the obnoxious 
wall. The presence on the opposite continent of an active 
band of Mitylensean exiles, who^ captured both Bhoeteium 
and Antandrus during the ensuing spring, probably made 
the Athenians more anxious and vigilant on the subject oi 

Chios.2 . T 

The Athenian regular tribute-gathering sq^uadron, 

The Athe- circulating among the maritime subjects, cap- 
nians cap- tured, during the course of the present autumn, 
a prisoner of some importance and singularity. 
Persiai/ en- It was a Persian ambassador, Artaphernes, 
seized atEion on the Strymon, in his way to 
Sparta. Sparta with despatches from the Grreat JAing. 
He was brought to Athens, where his despatches, which 
were at some length andwritten inthe Assyrian_^aracter, 
were translated and made public. The Grreat King told 
the Lacedaemonians, in substance, that he could not com¬ 
prehend what they meant; for that among the numerous 
envoys whom they had sent, no two told the same story. 
Accordingly he desired them, if they wished to make them¬ 
selves understood, to send some envoys with fresh and 
instructions to accompany Artaphernes. s Such was the sub¬ 
stance of the despatch, conveying a remarkable testimony 
as to the march of the Lacedemonian government in its 
foreign policy. Had any similar testimony existed respect¬ 
ing Athens, demonstrating that her foreign policy was con¬ 
ducted vdth half as much unsteadiness and stupidity, ample 
inferences would have been drawn from it to the discredit 
of democracy. But there has been no motive generally to 
discredit Lacedsemonian institutions, which included king¬ 
ship in double measure—two parallel lines of hereditary 
kings; together with an entire exemption from everythmg 
like popular discussion. The extreme defects in the 
management of Sparta, revealed by the despatch of Arta- 
phemes, seem traceable partly to an habitual faithlessness 

1 Thucyd. iv. 61. po6Xov'raf woUwv If^p 

’ Thucyd. iv. 62. irpsapEtov oOBsva Tauxa Xejsiv* ei oov 

» Thucyd. iv. 60. iv ate itolXwv poviXovtat aayic Ailfevv, p.sta 

aXXtcv TOO Ilepaoo d»Bpae d>i; ai-ov. 

Ttpoe Aaxe6aip.oviooc, odx elBevai SjTv 
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often noted in the Lacedaemonian character—partly to the 
annual change of Ephors, so frequently bringing into power 
men who strove to undo what had been done by their 
predecessors—and still more to the absence of everything 
like discussion or canvass of public measures among the 
citizens. We shall find more than one example, in the 
history about to follow, of this disposition on the part of 
Ephors not merely to change the policy of their predeces¬ 
sors, but even to subvert treaties sworn and concluded by 
them. Such was the habitual secrecy of Spartan public 
business, that in doing this they had neither criticism nor 
discussion to fear. Erasidas, when he started from Sparta 
on the expedition which will be described in the coming 
chapter, could not trust the assurances of the Lacedsemo- 
nian executive without binding them by the most solemn 
oaths. 1 

The Athenians sent back Artaphernes in a trireme 
to Ephesus, and availed themselves of this 
B.c. 425. opportunity for procuring access to the Great 
King. They sent envoys along with him, with the intention 
that they should accompany him up to Susa: but on reaching 
Asia, the news met them that King Artaxerxes had recently 
died. Tinder such circumstances, it was not judged expe¬ 
dient to prosecute the mission, and the Athenians dropped 
their design. ^ 

Eespecting the great monarchy of Persia, during this 

Succession interval of fifty-four years since j;he repulse 

of Persian, of Xerxes from Greece, we have little information 
Xerx^eT Ar- ^^^^re US except the names of the successive 
taxerxes kings. In the year 465 b.c., Xlerxes was assas- 
sinated by Artabanus and Mithridates, through 
nSs’ *’ one of those plots of great household officers, so 
Xothus. frequent in Oriental palaces. He left two sons, 
or at least two sons present and conspicuous among a 
greater number, Darius and Artaxerxes. Put Artabanus 
persuaded Artaxerxes that Darius had been the murderer 

1 Thucyd. hr, 86. 3pxovc ts Aa- King; thougli the idea of doing 
asSaijjiovlov xaTalaPdbv xot teXiq xoi? so must have been noway strange 
IjLSYtc"oi«;, ^ &c. to them, as we may see by the 

® Thucyd. iv. 50 ; Diodor. xii. 64, humorous . scene of Pseudartahas 
The Athenians do not appear to in the Acharneis of Aristophanes,, 
have ever before sent envoys or acted in the year before this 
courted alliance with the Great event. 
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of Xerxes, and thus prevailed upon him to revenge his 
father’s death by becoming an accomplice in killing his 
brother Darius: he next tried to assassinate Artaxerxes 
liimself, and to appropriate the crown. Artaxerxes how¬ 
ever, being aj^prised beforehand of the scheme, either slew 
Artabanus with his own hand or procured him to be slain, 
and then reigned (known under the name of Artaxerxes 
Longimanus) for forty years, down to the period at which 
we are now arrived. i 

Mention has already been made of the revolt of Egypt 
from the dominion of Artaxerxes, under the Libyan prince 
Inarus, actively aided by the Athenians. After a few years 
of success, this revolt was crushed and Egypt again sub¬ 
jugated, by the energy of the Persian general Megabyzus 
—with severe loss to the Athenian forces engaged. After 
the peace of Kallias, erroneously called theKimonian peace, 
between the Athenians and the king ofPersia, warhadnot 
been since resumed. We read in Ktesias, amidst various 
anecdotes seemingly collected at the court of Susa, romantic 
adventures ascribed to Megabyzus, his wife Amytis, his 
mother Amestris, and a Grreek physician of Xos, named 
Apollonides. Zopyrus son of Megabyzus, after the death 
of his father, deserted from Persia and came as an exile to 
Athens.^ 

At the death of Artaxerxes Longimanus, the family 
violences incident to a Persian succession were again 
exhibited. His son Xerxes succeeded him, but 
was assassinated, after a reign of a few weeks or 
months. Another son, Sogdianus, followed, who perished 
in like manner after a short interval. 3 Lastly, a third son, 
Ochus (known under the name of Darius Xothus), either 
abler or more fortunate, kept his crown and life between 
nineteen and twenty years. Py his queen the savage 
Parysatis, he was father to Artaxerxes Mnemon and Cyrus 
the younger, both names of interest in reference to G-recian 
history, to whom we shall hereafter recur. 

* Diodor. xi. 65; Aristotel. Polit. no means of determining what the 
V. 8, 3 ; Justin, iii. 1; Ktegias, Per- details were. 

sica, c. 29, 30. It is evident that ’^Ktesias, Persica, c. 38-43; He- 
there were contradictory stories rodot, iii. 80. 

current respecting the plot to which • Diodor-xii. 64-71; Ktesias, Per- 
Xerxes fell a victim: hut we have sica, c. 44-46. 
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CHAPTEE LIIL 

EIGHTH TEAR OE THE WAR* 

The eiglitli year of tlie war, on wBicli we now toncli, 
Important presents events of a more important and decisive 
operations character than any of the preceding. In review- 
year ing the preceding years we observe that though 
of the war. there is much fighting, with hardship and pri¬ 
vation inflicted on both sides, yet the operations are mostly 
of a desultory character, not calculated to determine the 
event of the war. But the capture of Sphakteria and its 
prisoners, coupled with the surrender of the whole Lace¬ 
daemonian fleet, was an event full of consequences and im¬ 
posing in the eyes of all Greece. It stimulated the Athe¬ 
nians to a series of operations, larger and more ambitious 
than anything which they had yet conceived—directed, 
not merely against Sparta in her own country, but also to 
the reconquest of that ascendency in Megara and Boeotia 
which they had lost on or before the Thirty years’ truce. 
On the other hand, it intimidated so much both the Lace¬ 
daemonians, the revolted Chalkidic allies of Athens in 
Thrace, and Perdikkas king of Macedonia—that between 
them the expedition of Brasidas, which struck so serious 
a blow at the Athenian empire, was concerted. This year 
is thus the turning-point of the war. If the operations of 
Athens had succeeded, she would have regained nearly as 
great a power as she enjoyed before the Thirty years’ 
truce. But it happened that Sparta, or rather the Spartan 
Brasidas, proved successful, gaining enough to neutralise 
all the advantages derived by Athens from the capture of 
Sphakteria. 

The first enterprise undertaken by the Athenians in 
Capture of the course of the spring was against the island 
Kytiiera by of Kythera, on the southern coast of Laconia. 

It was inhabited by Lacedsemonian Perioeki, 
va^ertha" administered by a governor, and garrison 

Laconian of hoplites, annually sent thither. It was the 
coast. usual point of landing for merchantmen from 
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Libya and Egypt; and as it lay very near to Cape Malea, 
immediately over against the Gulf of Gythinm the only 
accessible portion of the generally inhospitable coast of 

Laconia_the chance that it might fall into the hands of 

an enemy was considered as so menacing to ^Sparta^ that 
some politicians are said to have wished the island at the 
bottom of the sea. 1 ISTikias, in conjunction with Nikostratns 
and AutoMes, conducted thither a fleet of sixty triremes, 
with 2000 Athenian hopHtes, some few horsemen, and a 
body of allies mainly Milesians- 

There were in the island two towns—Kythera, and 
Skandeia; the former having a lower town close to the sea, 
fronting Cape Malea, and an upper town on the hill above; 
the latter seemingly on the south or west coast. Loth 
were attacked at the same time by order of hfikias: ten 

* Tlmcyd. iv. 64, BCerodot. "vii. HsloSj G’ytliiu.in.j &c, is in 

235, The manner in which Hero- fact the only plain portion of the 
dotns alludes to the dangers which coast of Laconia. The two pro- 
wonld arise to Sparta from the jecting promontories, which end, 
occupation of Kyth^ra hy an the one in Cape Malea, the other 
enemy, furnishes one additional in Cape Taenaru% are high, rocky, 
probability tending to show that harbonrless, and afford very little 
his history was composed before temptation to a disembarking 
the actnal occupation of the island enemy. ‘‘The whole Laconian coast 
by Kikias, in the eighth year of is Mgh projecting cliff where it 
the Peloponnesian war. Had he fronts the Sicilian and Kretan seas” 
been cognisant of this latter event, —rc a a a d v s x e i. The island of 
he would naturally have made some Kythera was particularly favour- 
allusion to it. able for facilitating descents on 

The words of Thucydides in re- the territory near Helos and Gy- 
spect to the island of Kythera are thium. The d>.i[A£v6T7]i; of Laconia 
—the Lacedaemonians ttoXXtjv etui- is noticed in Xenophon, Hellen. 
fxeXeiav sTCOiouv'to* yocp aoxot^ xthv iv, 8, 7—where he describes the 
rs dw’ AIyOtitou AipOTjc oXxdStov occupation of the island by Konon 
Tcpoa^oXT), xal XiQaTal dp.a xijv Aa- and Pharnabazus. 
xcoviTCTjv '/jcTcov sXultouv kx SaXaffcT]?, See Colonel Leake’s description 
^TTsp |x6vov oiov T %axoupYe'icJ0a'-* of .this coast, and the high cliffs 
itdca Y«P otvExst to SixeXi- between Cape Matapan (Tsenarus) 
%6v xal Kp'/jTi'xov icsXaYo?. and Kalamata, which front the 

I do not understand this passage, Sicilian sea—as well as those east- 
with Lr. Arnold and Goller, to ward of Cape St. Angelo or Malea, 
mean, that Laconia was unassail- which front the Kretan sea (Travels 
able by land, but very assailable in Morea, vol. i. ch. vii. p. 261— 
by sea. It rather means that the “tempestuous, rocky, unsheltered 
only portion of the coast of Laco- coast of Mesamani”—ch. riii. p. 320; 
nia where a maritime invader could ch. vi. p. 205; Strabo, viii. p, S68; 
do much damage, was in the in- Pausan. iii. c. xxvi. 2), 
terior of the Laconic Gulf, near 
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triremes and a body of Milesian^ boplites disembarked and 
captured Skandeia; while the Athenians landed at Elythera, 
and drove the inhabitants out of the lower town into the 
upper, where they speedily capitulated. A certain party 
among them had indeed secretly invited the coming of 
Nikias, through which intrigue easy terms were obtained 
for the inhabitants. Some few men, indicated by the 
Kytherians in intelligence with Nikias, were carried away 
as prisoners to Athens; but the remainder were left un¬ 
disturbed and enrolled among the tributary allies under 
obligation to pay four talents per annum; an Athenian 
garrison being placed at Kythera for the protection of the 
island, From hence Nikias employed seven days in de¬ 
scents and inroads upon the coast, near Helos, Asine, 
Aphrodisia, Kotyrta, and elsewhere. The Lacedsemonian 
* force was disseminated in petty garrisons, which remained 
each for the defence of its own separate post, without unit¬ 
ing to repel the Athenians, so that there was only one 
action, and that of little importance, which the Athenians 
deemed worthy of a trophy. 

In returning home from Kythera, Nikias first ravaged 
Captuie of small strip of cultivated land near Epidaurus 
Thyrea—aii Limera, on the rocky eastern coast of Laconia, 

, JaL^Sdent attacked the JEginetan settlement at 

tiiere_ Thyrea, the frontier strip between Laconia and 
siainin fee Argolis, This town and district had been made 
attack, or over by Sparta to the JEginetans, at the time 
afterward? when they were expelled from their own island 
as prison- by Athens in the first year of the war. The 
new inhabitants, finding the town too distant 
from the sea 2 for their maritime habits, were now employed 
in constructing a fortification close on the shore; in which 
work a Lacedsemonian detachment under Tantalus, on 
guard in that neighbourhood, was assisting them. When 
the Athenians landed, both.di]ginetans andLacedsemonians 

1 Tkiicyd, iy. 64. MiXr)- theses. But Colonel Eeake (Trayels 

olcov 67tXlTai<;. It seems impossible in the Morea, yoL ii. ch. xxii. p. 
to believe that there could have 492), who has discovered quite suf- 
been so many as 2000 Milesian ficient ruins to identify the spot, 
hoplites: but we cannot tell where affirms “that it is at least three 
the mistake lies. times that distance from the sea,” 

® Thucyd. iv. 66, He states that This explains to us the more 
Thyrea was ten stadia, or about clearly why the JEginetans thought 
a mile and one-fifth, distant from it necessary to build their new fort. 
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at once abandoned the new fortification. The ^ginetans, 
with the commanding officer Tantalus, occupied the upper 
town of Thyrea; but the Lacedaemonian troops, not 
thinking it tenable, refused to take part in the defence, and 
retired to the neighbouring mountains, in spite of urgent 
entreaty from the -^ginetans. Immediately after landing, 
the Athenians marched up to the town of Thyrea, and 
carried it by storm, burning or destroying everything 
within it. All the JSginetans were either killed or made 
prisoners, and even Tantalus, disabled by his wounds, 
became prisoner also. From hence the armament returned 
to Athens, where a vote was taken as to the disposal of 
the prisoners. The Kytherians brought home were distri¬ 
buted for safe custqdy among the dependent islands: 
Tantalus was retained along with the prisoners from 
Sphakteria; but a harder fate was reserved for the ^gi- 
netans. ^ They were all put to death, victims to the long-stand¬ 
ing antipathy between Athens and JEgina. This cruel act 
was nothing more than a strict application of admitted 
customs of war in those days. Had the Lacedsemonians 
been the victors, there can be little doubt that they would 
have acted with equal rigour. i 

The occupation of Kythera, in addition to Pylus, by 
an Athenian garrison, following so closely upon 
the capital disaster in Sphakteria, produced in depr§ssioa 
the minds of the Spartans feelings of alarm and 
depression such as they had never before 
experienced. 'Within the course of a few 
short months their position had completely regard to 
changed, from superiority and aggression Helots, 
abroad, to insult and insecurity at home. They anticipated 
nothing less than incessant foreign attacks on all their 
weak points, with every probability of internal defection 
trom the standing discontent of the Helots. It was not 
unknown to them probably that even Zythira itself had 
been lost partly through betrayal The capture of Sphak¬ 
teria had caused peculiar emotion among the Helots, to 
whom theliaeedaemonians had addressed both appeals and 
promises of emancipation, in order to procure succour for 
their hophtes while blockaded in the island. If the ulti¬ 
mate surrender of these hoplites had abated the terrors of 
Jjacedaemonian prowess throughout all Greece, such effect 

» Thnoyd. It. 58 j Diodor. xii. es. 
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liad been produced to a still greater degree among the 
oppressed Helots. A refuge at Pylus,_and a nucleus wHcli 
presented some possibility of expanding into regenerated 
jldessenia, were now before their eyes; while the establish¬ 
ment of an Athenian garrison at Kythera opened a new 
channel of communication with the enemies of Sparta, so 
as to tempt all the Helots of daring temper to stand for¬ 
ward as liberators of their enslaved race.i The Lacedse- 
monians, habitually cautious at all times, felt now as if the 
tide of fortune had turned decidedly against them, and 
acted with confirmed mistrust and dismay—confining them¬ 
selves to measures strictly defensive, but organising a force 
of 400 cavalry, together with a body af bowmen, beyond 

their ordinary establishment. 

The precautions which they thought it necessary to 
take in regard to the Helots afford the best 
?rapf and measure of their apprehensions at the moment, 
cause to be g^nd exhibit moreover a refinement of fraud and 
a?edr2ooo of cruelty rarely equalled in history. Wishing to 
the bravest single out from the general body such as were 
Helots. high-couraged and valiant, the Ephors 

made proclamation, that those Helots, who conceived them¬ 
selves to have earned their liberty by distinguished services 
in war, might stand forward to claim it. A considerable 
number obeyed the call—probably many who had under¬ 
gone imminent hazards during the preceding summer in 
order to convey provisions to the blockaded soldiers in 
Sphakteria.2 After being examined by the government, 
2000 of them were selected as fully worthy of emancipa¬ 
tion; which was forthwith bestowed upon them in public 
ceremonial—with garlands, visits to the temples, and the 
full measure of religious solemnity. The government had 
now made the selection which it desired; presently every 
man among these newly-enfranchised Helots was made 
away with—no one knew how..® A stratagem at once so 

1 Tbuoyd. iv. 41, 55, 56. Dr. Thirlwall (History of Greece, 

^ Thucyd, iv. 80. vol. iii. cb,. xxiii. p- 244, 2nd edit, 

* Tbucyd. iv.. 80. Kal TEpcxpivavre? note) thinks that this assassina- 
H Sicyt-Xiouc, ol fji-sv saTscpavwcavTO tion of Helots by the Spartans 
TsxafTd Ispd ^spi^XOov u)c rjUu-' took place at some other time 
Qspmasvoi* o'l 6s oo woXXtf ycxspov unascertained, and not at the time 
^oAvicrdv TS aiTOuc;, xai o^asU t:aQsTo here indicated. I cannot concur 
§Ttp TpoTctp exaaxoc 6iecp9dp7j,: com- in this opinion. It appears to me 
^xe Diodor. xii. 6T, that there is the strongest probable 
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perfidious in the contrivance, so murderous in the purpose, 
and so complete in the execution, stands without parallel 
in Grecian history^we might almost say, without a parallel 
in any history. It implies a depravity far greater than the 
rigorous execution of a barbarous customary law against 
prisoners of war or rebels, even in large numbers. The 
Ephors must have employed numerous instruments, apart 
from_ each other, for the performance of this bloody deed. 
Yet it appears that no certain knowledge^could he obtained 
of the details—a striking proof of the mysterious efficiency 
of this Council ofEive, surpassing even that of the Council 
of Ten at Yenice as well as of the utter absence of public 
inquiry or discussion. 

It was while the liacedgemonians were in this state of 
uneasiness at home that envoys reached them 
from Perdikkas of Macedonia and the Chalki- Som the 
dians of Thrace, entreating aid against A.thens * Chaikidians 
who was considered likely, in her present tide d?kkfs'"that 

of success, to resume aggressive measuresagainst Spartan aid 

them. There were moreover other parties, in 

the neighbouring cities i subject to Athens, who under Bra- 

secretly favoured the application, engaging to 

stand forward in open revolt as soon as any auxiliary force 


reason for referring the incident 
to the time immediately following 
the disaster in Sphakteria, which 
Thucydides so especially marks 
(iy. 41) by the emphatic words— 
Oi 6e Aaxsoatjxovtot djxaGsTi; ovts? 
ev xpoyip X-qtjzzioLzxoii TOtOU- 

Too T:oXef;,ou, -ruiv ts EiXodtov auTO- 
fi,oXo 6 vTU)v -/at (po[5o6|jLsvot {jltj xal etcI 
j/axpoTspov 09101 Tt *i>scoTepioQ^ t<I)v 
xata TTjv yjbpay, oO paoia)i; l 9 spov. 
This was just after the Messenians 
were jSrst established at Pylus, 
and began their incursions orer 
Laconia, with such temptations as 
they could offer to the Helots to 
desert. And it was naturally just 
then that the fear, entertained by 
the Spartans of their Helots, be¬ 
came exaggerated to the maxi¬ 
mum—leading to the perpetration 
of the act mentioned in the text. 
I>r. Thirlwall observes “that the 


Spartan government, would not 
order the massacre of the Helots 
at a time when it could employ 
them on foreign service,” But to 
this it may be replied that the 
capture of Sphakteria took place 
in July or August, while the ex¬ 
pedition under Brasidas was not 
organised until the following win¬ 
ter or spring. There was therefore 
an interval of some months, during 
which the government had not 
yet formed the idea of employing 
the Helots on foreign service. And 
this interval is quite sufficient to 
give a full and distinct meaning 
to the expression xal tots (Thu- 
cyd. iv. 80 ) on which Dr. Thirlwall 
insists; without the necessity of 
going back to any more remote 
point of antecedent time, 

^ Thucyd. iT. 79. 
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should arrive to warrant their incurring the hazard. 
Perdikkas (who had on his hands a dis^Dute with his kins¬ 
man Arrhib sens, prince of the Lynkestse-Macedonians, which 
he was anxious to he enabled to close successfully) and the 
Chalkidians offered at the same time to provide the pay 
and maintenance, as well as to facilitate the transit, of the 
troops who might be sent to them. And—what was of still 
greater importance to the success of the enterprise—they 
specially requesteii that Brasidas might be invested with 
the command. 1 He had now recovered from his wounds 
received at Pylus, and his reputation for adventurous 
valour, great as it was from positive desert, stood out still 
more conspicuously, because not a single other Spartan had 
as yet distinguished himself. His other great qualities, 
apart from personal valour, had not yet been shown, for he 
had never been in any supreme command. But he burned 
with impatience to undertake the operation destined for 
him by the envoys; although at this time it must have 
appeared so replete with difficulty and danger, that prob¬ 
ably no other Spartan except himself would have entered 
upon it with hopes of success. To raise up embarrassments 
for Athens in Thrace was an object of great consequence 
to Sparta, while she also obtained an opportunity of sending 
away another large detachment of dangerous Helots. Seven 
hundred of these latter were armed as hoplites 
and placed under the orders ofBrasidas,but the 
Lacedcemonians would not assign to him any of 
their own proper forces. With the sanction of 
the Spartan name—with 700 Helot hoplites, and 
with such other hoplites as he could raise in 
Peloponnesus by means of the funds furnished from the 
Chalkidians—Brasidas prepared to undertake this expe¬ 
dition, alike adventurous and important. 

Had the Athenians entertained any suspicion of his 
design, they could easily have prevented him from ever 
Elate and reaching Thrace. But they knew nothing of it 
enter- Until he had actually joined Perdikkas, nor did 
pos*i5ons^^' they anticipate any serious attack from Sparta, 
prevalent at this moment of her depression-—much less, an 
Plan torm- enterprise far bolder than any which she had 
ed against ever been known to undertake. They were now 
^ondmon elate with hopes of conquests to come on their 
of Megara. own part—their affairs being so prosperous and 

* Tlrncyd. iv-80. ■3ipoi>9up.'^9'/iaav 5s xai ot XaXxvo% dvSpa sv xs 


Brasidas is 
ordered to 
go thither 
with Helot 
and Pelo¬ 
ponnesian 
hoplites. 
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promising, that parties favourable to their interests began 
to revive, both in Miegara and. in Bceotia j while Hippohrates 
and Demosthenes, the two chief strategi for the year, were 
men of energy, well-( 3 ^iialified both to project and execute 

military achievements. . . j j. 

The first opportunity presented itselt in regard to 

lEegara. The inhabitants of that city had been greater 
sufferers by the war than any other persons in G-reece. 
They had been the chief cause of bringing down the war 
upon Athens, and the Athenians revenged upon them all 
the hardships which they themselves endured from the 
Lacedmmonian invasion. Twice in every year they laid 
waste the Megarid, which bordered upon their own terri¬ 
tory; and that too with such destructive efficacy throughout 
its limited extent, that they intercepted all subsistence 
from the lands near the town—at the same time keeping 
the harbour of ITisssa closely blocked up. Under such bad 
conditions the Megarians found much difficulty in supplying 
even the primary wants of life. ^ jBut their case had now, 
within the last few months, become still more intolerable 
by an intestine commotion in the city, ending in the 
expulsion of a powerful body of exiles, who seized and held 
possession of Pegse, the Megarian port in the Gulf of 
Corinth. Probably imports from Pegse had been their chief 
previous resource against the destruction which came on 
them from the side of Athens; so that it became scarcely 
possible to sustain themselves, when the exiles in Pegse 
not only deprived them of this resource, but took positive 
part in harassing them. These exiles were oligarchical, 
and the government in Hegara had now become more or 
less democratical. But the privations in the city presently 
reached such a height, that several citizens began to labour 
for a compromise, whereby the exiles in P%8e might be 
readmitted. It was evident to the leaders in Megara that 
the bulk of the citizens could not long sustain the pressure 
of enemies from both sides—but it was also their feeling, 
that the exiles in Pegm, their bitter political rivals, were 
worse enemies than the Athenians, and that the return of 
these exiles would be a sentence of death to theniselves. 
To prevent this counter-revolution, they opened a secret 

STcdcpTTjj Soaouvxa SpaaTT^piov sTvoti sc phanSs (Acham. 760)y is a carica- 
xa Tcavxa, &c. . tare, but of suffering probably but 

^ The picture dxami by Aristo- too real. 
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nians, 

•ander Hip- 
pokxat&s 
and Eemos- 
thenSs, at¬ 
tempt to 
surprise 
ISTissea and 
Megara. 


correspondence witt HippokratSs and DemosthenSs, en- 
wWms to betray both Megara and Nissea to the Athenians: 
thou 4 Missea, the harbour of Megara, about one mile from 
the city, was a separate fortress, occupied by a Pelopon¬ 
nesian garrison, and by them exclusively, as well as the 
LongWalls—for the purpose of holding Megara first to the 

Lacedmmonian confederacy.! 

The scheme for surprise was concerted, and what is 
more remarkable—in the extreme publicity of all 
Athenian affairs, and in a matter to which many 
persons must have been privy—was kept secret 
until the instant of execution. A large Athe¬ 
nian force, 4000 hoplites and 600 cavalry, was 
appointed to march at night by the high road 
through Eleusis to Megara: but Hippokrates 
and Demosthenes themselves went on ship-board 
from Peirseus to the island of Minoa, which was close against 
Nissea, and had been for some time under occupation by an 
Atheman garrison. Here Hippokrates concealed himself 
with 600 hoplites, in a hollow out of which brick earth had 
been dug, on the mainland opposite to Minoa, and not far 
from the gate in the Long 'W^all which opened near the 
junction of that wall with the ditch and wall surrounding 
Nissea; whileDemosthenes,with some light-armed Platseans 
and a detachment of active young Athenians (called Peri- 
poli, and serving as the moveable guard of Attica) in their 
first or second year of military service, placed himself in 
ambush in the sacred precincts of Ares, still closer to the 

samp gate. i 

To procure that the gate should be opened, was the 

task of the conspirators within. Amidst the 
shifts to which the Megarians had been reduced 
in order to obtain supplies (especially since the 
blockading force had been placed^ at Minoa), 
predatory sally by night was not omitted. Some 
of these conspirators had been in the habit, 
before the intrigue with Athens was projected, 
waoie iin« of Carrying out a small sculler-boat by night 
of the Long upou a cart, through this gate, by permission 
Walls. Peloponnesian commander of Nissea and 

^ Thncyd. iv. 66. Straho (ix. p. appears sufacient reason to prefer 
891) gives eighteen stadia as the the latter: see Reinganum, Das 
distance between Megara and Ni- alte Megaris, p. 121-180. 

Ecea; Thucydides only eight. There 
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tors within 
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Megarian 
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the Long 'Walls. The boat, when thus brought out, was 
first carried down to the shore along the hollow of the dry 
ditch which surrounded the wall of !Nis®a then put to sea 
for some nightly enterprise—and lastly, brought back again 
along the ditch before dayHght in the morning; the gate 
being opened, by permission, to let it in. This was the 
only way by which any Megarian vessel could get to sea, 
since the Athenians at Minoa were complete masters ot tne 

harbour. . ^ • 

On the night fixed for the surprise, this b^t was 

carried out and brought back at the usual hour. But the 
moment that the gate in the Long A¥all was opened to re¬ 
admit it, Demosthenes with his comrades sprang forward 
to force their way in; the Megarians along with the boat 
at the same time setting upon and killing the guards, in 
order to facilitate his entrance. This active and deterrained 
band were successful in mastering the^ gate, and keeping it 
open, until the 600 hoplites under Hippokrates 
and got in to the interior space between the Long waiis. 
They immediately mounted the walls on each side, every 
man as he came in, with little thought of order, to drive 
off or destroy the Peloponnesian guards; who, taken by 
surprise, and fancying that the llegarians generally were 
in concert with the enemy against them—confirmed too in 
such belief by hearing the A.tlienian herald proclaim aloud 
that every Megarian who chose might take his post in the 
line of Athenian hoplites ^—made at first some resistance, 
but were soon discouraged and fled into Nissea. By a little 
after daybreak, the Athenians found themselves masters of 
all the line of the Long Walls, and under the very gates of 
Hegara—^as well as reinforced by the larger force, which 
having marched by land through Eleusis, arrived at the 

concerted moment. ^ ^ . 

Meanwhile the Megarians within the city were in the 

greatest tumult and consternation. But the con- 
spirators, prepared with their plan, had resolved nia^ns^march 
to propose that the gates should be thrown open Megara 

and that the whole force of the city should be -failure of 
marched out to fight the Athenians. When once of the party 
the gates should be open, they themselves in- within 
tended to take part with the Athenians and 

* Thucyd. iv. 68, Suvsueae rap jjlevov Isvai jX£xa’A07]valu)v 

■y.al Tov TU>v ’A67]vaia>v xTQpuxa d^' 6'/i(j6p.svov ra 

^auTou |iouX6" H ere we have the phrase TiGeo'Bfltt. 
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facilitate tlieir entrance—and they had rubbed their bodies 
over with oil in order to be visibly distinguished in the 
eyes of the latter. The plan was only frustrated the mo¬ 
ment before it was about to be put in execution, by the 
divulgation of one of their own comrades. Their opponents 
in the city, apprised of what was in contemplation, hastened 
to the gate, and intercepted the men rubbed with oil as 
they were about to open it. Without betraying any know¬ 
ledge of the momentous secret which they had just learned, 
these opponents loudly protested against opening the gate 
and going out to fight an enemy for whom they had never 
conceived themselves, even in moments of greater strength, 
to be a match in the open field. While insisting only on 
the public mischiefs of the measure, they at the same time 
planted themselves in arms against the gate, and declared 
that they would perish before they would allow it to be 
opened. Tor such obstinate resistance the conspirators 
were not prepared, so that they were forced to abandon 
their design and leave the gate closed. 

The Athenian generals, who were waiting in expecta- 
Tiie Athe- would be opened, soon perceived by 

nians at- the delay that their friends within had been 
-the ^lace baffled, and immediately resolved to make sure 
surrenders of Nissea which lay behind them; an acquisition 
to them. important not less in itself, than as a probable 
means for the mastery of Megara. They set about the 
work with the characteristic ra 2 Didity of Athenians. Jdasons 
and tools in abundance being forthwith sent for from 
Athens, the army distributed among themselves the wall 
of circumvallation round Nisgea in distinct parts. Tirst, 
the interior space between the Long Walls themselves was 
built across, so as to cut off the communication with Megara; 
next, walls were carried out from the outside of both the 
Long Walls down to the sea, so as completely to enclose 
Nisgea with its fortifications and ditch. The scattered 
houses, which formed a sort of ornamented suburb to Nissea, 
furnished bricks for this enclosing circle, or were sometimes 
even made to form a part of it as they stood, with the 
parapets on their roofs; while the trees were cut down to 

-ra STtXa employed in a case wRere arms at a critical moment of ac- 
I)r. Arnold’s explanation of it tual fighting., "with result as yet 
would he eminently unsuitable, doubtful. 

There could be no thought of jptlwg 
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supply material wherever palisades were suitable. In a 
day and a half the work of circumvallation was almost 
completed, so that the Peloponnesians inNisma saw before 
them nothing but a hopeless state of hlochade. deprived 
of all communication, they not only fancied that the whole 
city of Megara had joined the Athenians, but they were 
moreover without any supply of provisions, which had been 
always furnished to them in daily rations from the ci y. 
Despairing of speedy relief from Pdoponnesus, -fcliey ac¬ 
cepted easy terms of capitulation offered to them by the 
Athenian generals. ^ After delivering up their arms, each 
man among them was to be ransomed for a stipulated price; 
we are not told how much, but doubtless a moderate sum. 
The Lacedemonian commander, and such other Lacede¬ 
monians as might be in Nissea, were however required to 
surrender themselves as prisoners to the Athenians, to be 
held at their disposal. On these terms ILsea was surren¬ 
dered to the Athenians, who cut off its communication 
with Meo-ara, by keeping the intermediate space between 
the Long Walls effectively blocked up—-walls, of -which 
they had themselves, in former days, been the original 
authors. 2 

Such interruption of communication by the Long W alls 
indicated in the minds of the Athenian generals Dissension 
a conviction that Megara was now out of their 
reach. Put the town in its present distracted interven- 
state would certainly have fallen into their 
hands 3 had it not been snatched from them by 
the accidental neighbourhood and energetic intervention 
of Prasidas. That officer, occupied in the levy of troops 
for his Thracian expedition, was near Corinth and Sikyon 
when he first learnt the surprise and capture of the Long 
Walls. Partly from the alarm which the news excited 
among these Peloponnesian towns, partly from his own 
personal influence, he got together a body of 2700 Corinth¬ 
ian hoplites, 600 Sikyonian, and 400 Phliasian, besides his 

1 Tlmcyd. iv. 69. cydidSs. 

» Thuoyd. i. 103; iv. 69. Kal ol * Thucyd. It. 73. si jxiv p-T) 
*A9'y)valoi, toc p-aicpa Tslyv) diroppi^- u)(p97](jav sX96v'tE«; (Brasidas with 
SavTse dTto t:u>v MsYapitDV7n6Xsa)? his troops) o5x av^vT6xiQ YiTv®a9'/i 
ial 't'^v Nlaatocv 'icapaXap6vTe<:, xdXXa otplatv, dXXoc cracpcb? av wcxTcsp^ 
itapsaxsudCovTo. 917X0)^ ff'rep'ii]9^vai e066c 

Eiodorus (xii. 66) abridges Thu- Xstoc. 
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own small army, and marclied witli tliis united force to 
Tripodiskus in tiie Megarid, kalf-way between Hegara and 
Pegae, on tbe road over Mount Greraneia; having first des¬ 
patched a pressing summons to the Boeotians, to request 
that they would meet him at that point with reinforcements. 
He trusted by a speedy movement to preserve Megara, 
a.nd perhaps even Nisaea; but on reaching Tripodiskus in 
the night, he learnt that the latter place had already sur¬ 
rendered, Alarmed for the safety ofMegara, he proceeded 
thither by a night-march without delay. Taking with him 
only a chosen band of 300 men, he presented himself, 
without being expected, at the gates of the city; entreating 
to be admitted, and offering to lend his immediate aid for 
the recovery of ISrisssa. One of the two parties in Megara 
would have been glad to comply; but the other, knowing 
well that in that case the exiles from Pegse would be 
brought back upon them, was prepared for a strenuous 
resistance, in which case the Athenian force, still only one 
mile off, would have been introduced as auxiliaries. Tinder 
these circumstances the two parties came to a compromise 
and mutually agreed to retuse admittance to Brasidas. 
They expected that a battle would take place between him 
and the Athenians, and each calculated that Megara would 

follow the fortunes of the victor. ^ . . -r> 

Beturning back without success to Tripodiskus, Bra¬ 
sidas was joined there early in the morning by 
gets^to^-^ 2000 Boeotian hoplites and 600 cavalry; for the 
gether an Boeotians had been put in motion by the sancie 
news as himself, and had even commenced their 
Megara— no march before his messenger arrived, with such 
piace-?ur celerity as to have already reached Platsea. 2 

the Athe- iJietotalforceuiiderBrasidaswasth'asiiicreased 

nianeretire. hoplites and 600 cavalry, -with whom he 

marched straight to the neighbourhood of Megara. The 
Athenian light troops, dispersed over the plain, were sur¬ 
prised and driven in by the Boeotian cpalry; but the 
Athenian cavalry, coming to their aid, maintained a sharp 
action with the assailants, wherein, after some loss 
sides, a slight advantage remained on the side ot the 
Athenians. They granted a truce for the burial of the 
Boeotian officer of cavalry, who was slain with some others. 
After this indecisive cavalry skirmish, Brasidas advanced 

» Thucyd. iT. 71. * Tliucyd. iv. 72. 
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with his main force into the plain between Megara and the 
sea, taking np a position near to the Athenian hoplites, 
who were drawn up in battle array hard by Nissea and the 
Long "Walls. He thus offered them battle if they chose it j 
but each party expected that tbe other would attack; and. 
each was unwilling to begin the attack on his own side. 
Brasidas was well-aware that if the Athenians refused to 
fio'ht Meo-ara would be preserved from falling into tJaeir 
hands—which loss it was his main object to prevent, and 
which had in fact been prevented only by his arrival, it 
he attacked and was beaten, he would forfeit this advan¬ 
tage—while if victorious, he could hardly hope to gam 
. mSch more. The Athenian generals on the^ side reflected, 
that they had already secured a material acquisition in 
Nissea, which cut off Megara from their sea; that the army 
opposed to them was not only superior in number ot 
hoplites, but composed of contingents from many diflerent 
cities, so that no one city hazarded much in the action; 
while their own force was all Athenian and composed ot 
the best hoplites in Athens, which would render a defeat 
severely ruinous to the city. They did not think it worth 
while to encounter this risk, even for the purpose of gaining 
possession of Megara. With such views in the leaders on 
both sides, the two armies remained for some time in po¬ 
sition, each waiting for the other to attack. At length the 
Athenians, seeing that no aggressive movement was con¬ 
templated by their opponents, were the first to retire into 
Nis^a. Thus left master of the field, Brasidas retired in 
triumph to Megara, the gates of which were now opened 

without reserve to admit him. i ^ ^ i 

The army of Brasidas, having gained the chiei point 

for which it was collected, speedily dispersed— Eevoiution 
be bimself resuming bis prej^arations for Tbrace; 
while the Athenians on tbeir side also returned the exiles 
home, leaving an adequate garrison for the 
occupation both of Nisaea and of the Long pledge of 
Walls. But the interior of Megara underwent 
a complete and violent revolution. While the their oaths, 
leaders friendly to Athens, not thinking it safe 
to remain, fled forthwith and sought shelter with garchicai 
theAth|nians2—the opposite party opened com' revolution. 

^ Thncyd;! iv. 73. as light-armed troops in the Sici- 

4 We find some of them afterwards lian expedition (Thncyd. vi. 43). 
in the service of Athens, employ ed 
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munication witli the exiles at Pegse and readmitted them 
into the city; binding-them however by the most solemn 
pledges to olDserve absolute amnesty of the past, and to 
study nothing but the welfare of the common city. The 
newcomers only kept their pledge during the interval which 
elapsed until they acquired power to violate it with effect. 
They soon got themselves placed in the chief commands 
of state, and found means to turn the military force to their 
own purposes. A review, and examination of arms, of the 
hoplites in the city, having been ordered, the Megarian 
lochi were so marshalled and tutored as to enable the 
leaders to single out such victims as they thought expe¬ 
dient. They seized many of their most obnoxious enemies 
—some of them suspected as accomplices in the recent 
conspiracy with Athens. The men thus seized were sub¬ 
jected to the forms of a public trial, before that which was 
called a public assembly; wherein each voter, acting under 
military terror, was constrained to give his suffrage openly. 
All were condemned to death and executed, to the number 
of 100.1- The constitution of Megara was then shaped into 
an oligarchy of the closest possible kind, a few of the most 
violent men taking complete possession of the government. 
But they must probably have conducted it with vigour and 
prudence for their own purposes, since Thucydides remarks 
that it was rare to see a revolution accomplished by so small 
a party, and yet so durable. How long it lasted, he does not 
mention. A few months after these incidents, the Megarians 
regainedpossession oftheirLong"Walls, by capture from the 
Athenians 2 (to whom indeed they could have been of no ma¬ 
terial service), and levelled the whole line of them to the 
ground: but the Athenians still retained Hissea. We may 
remark, as explaining in part the durability of this new go¬ 
vernment, thatthe truce concluded at the beginning of the en¬ 
suing year must have greatly lightened the difficulties of any 
government, whether oligarchical or democratical,in Megara. 

The scheme for surprising Megara had been both laid 

* Thucyd. iv. 74. ol 8s ExstB-/] sv vspdcv Stsvsfxetv, tb? xcc-rsywiba- 
*rai<; dp^aij; eysvOMTO, xal e^STaaiv Bricrav, IxTSivav, xal sc 6XtYap)^iav 
OTcXcov siroi'j^aavTO, Siaai'j^o'avTs; to’jc 'cii (xceXicxa xaxeaTTjaav ttjv tcoXiv. 

s^sXs^avTO tcov x 6 l)^0ptbv xcTl tcXsTcttov Stq ^rpovov auxiQ 671 :’ sXa- 
■xal ol e86xouv jxdcXiaxa Sup. 7 cpa^at xoc ^rioxcov ysvofjisvT] sx cxdffeax; piexdcxa- 
Tzpbc; xouc ’A97]vaiooc, dvSpoc (be at? Suvsfxsivev. > 1 , 

ixaxdv xal xobxcov 'xspi dvay- ® Thucyd. it. 109, 
xdaavxs? x 6 v 'b-Jj epov 9 a- 
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and executed with skill, and only miscarried Combined 
through an accident to which such schemes are 
always liable, as well as by the unexpected celer- kr^S^and 
ity of Brasidas. It had moreover succeeded 
so far as to enable the Athenians to carry Nissea theLvasion 
—one of the posts which they had surrendered 
by the Thirty years^ truce, and of considerable sides^at 
positive value to them: so that it counted on 
the whole as a victory, leaving the generals with increased 
encouragement to turn their activity elsewhere. Accord¬ 
ingly, very soon after the trooj)s had been brought back 
fromtheMegaridjiHippokrates and Demosthenes concerted 
a still more extensive plan for the invasion of Boeotia, in 
conjunction wdth some malcontents in the Boeotian towns, 
who desired to break down and democratise the oligarchical 
governments—and especially through the agency of a 
Theban exile named Ptoeodorus. Demosthenes, with foidy 
triremes, was sent round Peloponnesus to hTaupaktus, with 
instructions to collect an Akarnanian force—to sail into 
the inmost recess of the Corinthian or Krissaean Grulf—and 
to occupy Siphas, a maritime town belonging to the Boeotian 
Thespim, where intelligences had been already established. 
On the same day, determined beforehand, Hippokrates 
engaged to enter Boeotia, with the main force of Athens, 
at the south-eastern corner of the territory near Tanagra, 
and to fortify Delium, the temple of Apollo on the coast 
of the Euboean strait; while at the same time it was con¬ 
certed that some Boeotian and Phokian malcontents should 
make themselves masters of Chseroneia on the borders of 
Phokis. Boeotia would thus be assailed on three sides at 
the same moment, so that the forces of the country would 
be distracted and unable to cooperate. Internal movements 
were farther expected to take place in some of the cities, 
such as perhaps to establish democratical governments and 
place them at once in alliance with the Athenians. 

^ Accordingly, about the month of August, Demosthenes 
sallied from Athens to ETaupaktus, where he collected his 
Akarnanian allies—now stronger and more united than 
ever, since the refractory inhabitants of (Eniadse had been 
at length compelled to join their Akarnanian brethren: 
moreover the neighbouring Agrseans with their prince Sa- 
lynthius were also brought into the Athenian alliance. 

» Tkucyd. It. 76. e59ijc ftsTa ex t^<; MsYaplSoc «v«x^pY]( 7 iv, &c. 
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On tlie appointed day, seemingly about the beginning 
Demosthe- of October, he sailed with a strong force of 
hSb, -with an these allies up toSiphae, in full expectation that 
Akarnanian ^t would be betrayed to him. 1 Eut the execution 
makes a of tliis enterprise was less happy than that 
B JotTa^ aT against Hegara. In the first place, there was a 
Sipkse in mistake as to the day understood between 
tMan°Sfif Hippokrates and Demosthenes: in the next place, 
^his the entire plot was discovered and betrayed by a 

Kiinnd ke Phokianof Phanoteus (borderingonOhseroneia) 
retires. named Nikomachus — communicated first to 
the Lacedsemonians, and through them to the boeotarchs. 
Siphse and Chseroneia were immediately placed in so good 
a state of defence, that Demosthenes, on arriving at the 
former place, found not only no party within it favourable 
to him, but a formidable Boeotian force which rendered 
attack unavailing. Moreover Hippokrates had not yet 
beo'un his march, so that the defenders had nothing to 
disliract their attention fromSiphse.^ Under these cifcum- 
stances, while Demosthenes was obliged to withdraw without 
striking a blow, and to content himself with an unsuccessful 

descentupontheterritoryofSikyonS—alltheexpectedinter- 

nalmovements inBoeotia were prevented from breaking out. 

It was not till after the Boeotian troops, having repelled 
the attack by sea, had retired from Siphse, that Hippok^- 
tes commenced his march from Athens to invade the 
Boeotian territory near Tanagra: He was probably en¬ 
couraged by false promises from the Boeotian exiles, other¬ 
wise it seems remarkable that he should have persisted in 
executing his part of the scheme alone, after the known 
failure of the other part. It was however executed in a 
manner which implies unusual alacrity and con- 
menrofTke fidence. The whole military^ population of 
Atkenian Athens was marched into Boeotia, to the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Delium, the eastern coast-extremity 
of the territory belonging to the Boeotian town 
of Tanagra; the expedition comprising all classes, 
not merely citizens, but also metics or resident 
non-freemen, and even non-resident strangers 
then by accident at Athens. Of course this 
statement must be understood with th^ reserve 
of ample guards being left behind for the city; 
but besides the really effective force of 7000 


plans—no 
internal 
movements 
take place 
in Boeotia. 
Hippo- 
kratds 
marches 
with the 
army from 
Athens to 
Belium in 
Boeotia. 


* rkncyd. iv, 77. * Thncyd, iv. 89, * Tliucyd. iv. 101. 
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lioplites, and several hundred horsemen, there appear to 
have been not less than 25,000 light-armed, half-armed, or 
unarmed, attendants accompanying the march. i The num¬ 
ber of hoplites is here prodigiously great; brought together 
by general and indiscriminate proclamation, not selected 
by a special choice of the Strategi out of the names on the 
muster-roll, as was usually the case for any distant expe¬ 
dition. 2 As to light-armed, there was at this time no 
trained force of that description at Athens, except a small 
body of archers. No pains had been taken to organise 
either darters or slingers: the hoplites, the horsemen, and 
the seamen, constituted the whole effective force of the 
city. Indeed it appears that the Eoeotians also were 
hardly less destitute than the Athenians of native darters 
and slingers, since those which they employed in the sub¬ 
sequent siege of Delium were in great part hired from the 
.. Malian Grulf.^ To employ at one and the same time heavy¬ 
armed and light-armed was not natural to any G-recian 
community, but was a practice which grew up with ex¬ 
perience and necessity. The Athenian feeling, as mani¬ 
fested in the Persse of JEschylus a few years after the 
repulse of Xerxes, proclaims exclusive pride in the spear 
and shield, with contempt for the bow. It was only during 
this very year, when alarmed by the Athenian occupation 
of Pylus and Kythera, that the Lacedgemonians, contrary 


* Thncyd. iv. 93, 94. He states 
tliat the Boeotian were above 
10,000, and that the Athenian rpiXol 
were noXXaTCXaaioi tujv Ivctvxitov. 
We can hardly take this number 
as less than 25,000, ?J)iXu)v xal axsuo- 
^opcnv (iv. 101). 

The hoplites, as well as the horse¬ 
men, had their baggage and pro¬ 
vision carried for them by attend¬ 
ants: see Thucyd. iii. 17; vii. 75. 

® Thucyd, iv. 90. ‘0 8’ ‘Itrrcoxpd- 
dvaffTT^aac ’A07jvalouc TCavSrjpLst, 
auxooc xai xo6<; (isxolxou? %ai ^svtov 
0501 ■x^p'^ffctv, &c.: also xravcxpaxia? 
(iv. 94). 

The meaning of the word iravOT)- 
pisl is we^p illustrated by Nikias 
in his exhortation to the Athenian 
army near Syracuse, immediately 


antecedent to the first battle with 
the Syracusans—levy en masse, as 
opposed to hoplites specially se¬ 
lected (vi. 66-68) dXXm? xs xal xrpoc 
dv6pa<; TravSTjpisi xe djxuvoptsvout;, xal 
oux duoXexxou^, uSsTrsp xal 
xai TTpocrsxi 2ixsXt<i>xa?, &c. 

When a special selection took 
place, the names of the hoplites 
chosen by the generals to take 
part in any particular service, 
were written on boards, according 
to their tribes: each of these 
hoards was af&xed publicly against 
the statue of the Heros Eponymua 
of the tribe to which it referred: 
AristophanSs, E<iuite8, 1369 ; Pac. 
1184, with Scholiast; Wachsmuth, 
Hellen. Alterthumsfc. ii, p. 312. 

» Thucyd. iv. 100, 
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to their previous custom, had begun to oro-OT,i-o» „ 

of archers. > The effective mauler in.Z™emS“ 

TilG £>O0Oljl8)H DgIiuIII, 2 wlllfTi 'U I A 

l»drf l„ oo»p, »a foriifyT,., . 

»ir«»gl, ..tated, 0„rh„gi„g th, .bL, ii Aa'j 

Hippo- fi^om Tanagra, and somewhat more than a mile 
kra^sforti- the border territory ofOroTmcs a *4. 

after wS “rig^lly Boeotian, but at this ^time dLeldeS 

«Mrer^ lolMcarcom^'^ incorporated in the 

homeward. P commimity of d^hens, under the name 

and^Phldl^^* Sphendald, between tbe mountame pi^ls 
and Phelleus: so that as the distance to be traversed was 
so inconsiderable, and the general feeling of thl time III 
confidence, it is probable that men of all ages 
'iisPpsitions, crowded to join the march—in mrfc 
from mere curiosity and excitement. Hippokrates reached 
Belium on the day after he had started frdm^tW On 

wa^TomSetfd In" h"T fortification, which 

was completed—all hands aiding, and tools as 4ell as 

workmen having been brought aloig with the army from 

Athens-in two days and a half. Having dug a ditch aU 

round the sacred ground, he threw up thf earth in a ba2 

alongside of the ditch, planting stakes, throwimr in fascines 

and adding layers of stone aid brick, toTeep the S 

all"firmnMs‘^ ^ rampart of tolerSile height 

and firmness. The vines < round the temple, together with 


^ Thucyd. ir. 65. 

* Thucyd. iy. 90; Eivy, xxxv. 51. 

Eikfearcli. Bio^'EXXaSoc. Eraffm 
ed. Ruhr. P.U2.230; Pausan. i 34,* 
2; Aristotle ap. Stephan. Byz. v. 
’i^ptoTcds. See also Col. Leake, 
Athens and the Demi of Attica, 
vol. ii. sect. iv. p.123; Mr. Rinlay, 
Oropus and the Diakria, p. 38 j 
Ross, Die Demen von Attica, p. 6* 
where the Deme of Grsea is verified 
by an Inscription, and explained 


for the first time. 

The road taken by the army of 
Hippocrates in the march to Delium 
was the same as that by which the 
Lacedsemonian army in their first 
invasion of Attica had retired, 
from Attica into Bosotia (Thucyd. 
ii. 23^. 

« Diksearchus (Bio.; 'EXXdSoc, p. 
142, ed. Ruhr) is full of encomiums 
cn the excellence of the wine 
drunk at Tanagra, and of the 
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tlie stakes which served as supports to them, were cut to 
obtain wood; the houses adjoining furnished bricks and 
stone: the outer temple buildings themselves also, on some 
of the sides, served as they stood to facilitate and strengthen 
the defence. But there was one side on which the annexed 
building, once a portico, had fallen down: and here the 
Athenia^ constructed some wooden towers as a help to 
the defenders. By the middle of the fifth day after leaving 
Athens, the work was so nearly completed, that the army 
quitted Belium, and began its march homeward out of 
Boeotia; halting, after it had proceeded about a mile and a 
quarter, within the Athenian territory of Oropus. It was 
here that the hoplites awaited the comingf of Hinnokrates 
who still remained at Delium stationing the garK and 
giving his final orders about future defence; while the 
greater number of the light-armed and unarmed, separ¬ 
ating from the hoplites, and seemingly without any antici- 
pation of the coming danger, continued their return-mai'ch 
to Athens, i The position of the hoplites was probably 
about the western extremity of the plain of Oropus, on 

^e verge of the low heights between that plain and 
JJehum.2 ^ 

• ^ five days, however, the forces from all 

parts of Bceotia had time to muster at Tanagra. 
rheir number was just completed as the Athen- 
lans were beginning their march homeward tTan 
trom Delium. The contingents had arrived, not 
only froni Thebes and its dependent townships Pagondaa, 
^ound, but also from Ualiartus, Koroueia v^® 
Orchomeuus, Kopae, and Thespise: that of Ta-’ determines 
nagm joined on the spot. The government of 
the Boeotian confederacy at this time was vested 


abundanl olive-plantations on the 
road between Ordpns and Tanagra. 

Since tools and masons were 
brought from .dtthens to fortify 
Bisaea-about three months before 
(Thucyd. iy. 69)—we may be pretty 
sure that similar apparatus was 
carried to Delium—though Thucy¬ 
dides does not state it. 

» Thucyd. iv. 90. That the vines 
round the temple had supporting- 
stakes, 'whichfumishedthe arTaupooc 
Used by the Athenians^ we may 

VOL. VL 


reasonably presume: the same as 
those xdpaxe<; which are spoken of 
in Korkyra, iii. 70j compare Pol¬ 
lux, i. 162. 

* “The plain of Oropus (observes 
Colonel Deake) expands from its 
upper angle at Oropo towards the 
mouth of the Asopus, and stretches 
about five miles along the shore, 
from the foot of the hills of Markd- 
pulo on the east, to the village of 
iKhalktiki on the west, where hegixi 
some heights extending westward 
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in eleven bceotarclis—two chosen from Thebes, the rest in 
unknown proportion by the other cities, immediate members 
of the confederacy—and in four senates or councils, the 
constitution of which is not known. 

Though all the boeotarchs, now assembled at Tanagra, 
formed a sort of council of war, yet the supreme command 
was vested in Pagondas and Arianthides, the hceotarchs 
from Thebes—either in Pagondas, as the senior * the two, 
or perhaps in both, alternating with each other day by day. ^ 
As the Athenians were evidently in full retreat, and had 
already passed the border, all the other boeotarchs, except 
Pagondas, unwilling to hazard a battles on soil not Boeotian, 
were disposed to let them return home without obstruc¬ 
tion. Such reluctance is not surprising, when we reflect 
that the chances of defeat were considerable, and that prob¬ 
ably some of these boeotarchs were afraid of the increased 
power which a victory would lend to the oppressive ten¬ 
dencies of Thebes. But Pagondas strenuously opposed 
this proposition, and carried the soldiers of the various 
cities along with him, even in opposition to the sentiments 
of their separate leaders, in favour of immediately fighting. 
He called them apart and addressed them by separate di¬ 
visions, in order that all might not quit their arms at one 
and the same moment. 3 He characterized the sentiment 


towards Dhilisi, tlie ancient He¬ 
lium.”—“The plain of Oropus is 
separated from the more inland 
plain of Tanagra by rocky gorges, 
through which the Asopus flows.” 
(Leake, Athens and the Demi of 
Attica, vol. ii. sect. iy. p. 112.) 

i Thucyd. iv. 93 ; y. 38. Akraphise 
may probably be considered as 
either a dependency of Thebes, or 
included in the general expression 
of Thucydides, after the word 
—oi TtEpi ttjv Xt(jLv>}v. Anth&- 
don and Lebadeia, which are re¬ 
cognised as separate autonomous 
townships in yarious Boeotian in¬ 
scriptions, are not here named in 
Thucydides. But there is no certain 
evidence respecting the number of 
immediate members of the Boeotian 
confederacy: compare the various 
conjectures in Boeckh. ad Corp. 


Inscript, tom. i. p. 727; O. Muller, 
Orchomenus, p, 402; Kruse, Hellas, 
tom. ii. p, 648. 

* Thucyd. iv. 91. tu)v aXXmv Boico- 
‘tap;(U>v, 0 1 slctv evSsxa, 00 ^uv- 
ercaivoovToov pLajrsaQat, &c. 

The use of the present tense slutv 
marks the number eleven as that of 
all the Iceotarchs; at this time— 
according to Boeckh’s opinion, ad 
Corp. Inscript. I. vol i. p. 729. The 
number however appears to have 
been variable. 

’ Thucyd. iv. 91. itpocir.o:Xu>v 4xdc- 
CTOO? xotTd Xoyiovd, OTtcoc jj-ij d9p6oi 
exXiitotsv *ra oxXa, stcsiQs vobz Boico- 
Tooc Isvat ETtl to 6<; ’A07]vai.oo(; xal 
TOv dyoova itoieTcQoti. 

Here Hr. Arnold observes, “This 
confirms and illustrates what baa 
been said in the note on ii. 2, 5, 
as to the practice of the Greek 
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of the other hoeotarchs as an unworthy manifestation of 
weakness, which, when properly considered, had not even 
the recommendation of superior prudence. For the Athe¬ 
nians, having just invaded the country, and built a fort 
for the purpose of continuous devastation, were not less 
enemies on one side of the border than the other. More¬ 
over they were the most restless and encroaching of all 
enemies, so^ that the Fceotians who had the misfortune to 
be their neighbours, could only be secure against them by 
the most resolute promptitude in defending themselves as 
well as in returning the blows first given. If they wished 
to protect their autonomy and their property against the 
condition of slavery under which their neighbours in Eubcea 
had long suffered, as well as so many other portions of 
teeece, their only chance was to march onward and beat 
these invaders, following the glorious example of their 
lathers and predecessors in the field of Korfineia. The 
^orifices were favourable to an advancing movement: while 
Apollo, whose temple the Athenians had desecrated bv 
oonvertmg It into a fortified place, would lend his cordial 
aid to the BcBotian defence. i 

Finding his exhortations favourably received, Pa^ondas 

by a rapid march to a position close to 
the Athenians. He was anxious to fight them before they 
should have retreated farther; moreover the day was near¬ 
ly spent it was already late in the afternoon# 


soldiers piling their arms the 
moment they halted in a particular 
part of the camp, and always attend¬ 
ing the speeches of their general 
without them.” 

In the case here before us, it 
appears that the Boeotians did come 
by separate lochi, pursuant to 
command, to hear the words of 
Pagondas,—and also that each 
lochus left its arms to' do so: 
though even here it is not abso¬ 
lutely certain, that xd oitXa does 
not mean the military station, as 
Buke^interprets it. But Dr. Arnold 
generalises too hastily from hence 
to a customary practice between 
soldiers and their general. The 
proceeding of the Athenian general 


Hippokratgs, on this very occasion, 
near Delium (to be noticed a page 
or two forward), exhibits an ar¬ 
rangement totally different. More¬ 
over the note on ii. 2, 6, to which 
Br. Arnold refers, has no sort of 
analogy to the passage, here before 
us, which does not include the 
words TlSacSott TOC JitXa—whercas 
these words are the main matters 
in chapter ii. 2, 5. Whoever at¬ 
tentively compares the two, will 
see that Br. Arnold (followed by 
Poppo and Goller) has stretched 
an explanation which suits the 
passage here before us, to other 
passages where it is no way ap¬ 
plicable. 

^ Thucyd. iv. « 2 . 

M 2. 
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Having reached a spot where he was only sepax'ated 
v&TshaXi~ the Athenians by a hill, which prevented 

ing’^ of the either army from seeing the other, he marshalled 

troops in the array proper for fighting. 
gS depth The Thebanhoplites, with their dependent allies, 
ranged in a depth of not less than twenty-five 
tS^-speciai shields, occnpied the right wing: theAoplites 
hand^of Haliartus, Koroneia, Kopse, and its neigh- 

Three bonrhood, Were in the centre: those of Thespise, 

Huudiod. Tanagra, and Orchomenus, on the left; for 

Orchomenns, being the second city in Boeotia next to 
Thebes, obtained the second post of honour at the opposite 
extremity of the line. Each contingent adopted its own 
mode of marshalling the hoplites, and its own depth of 
files: on this point there was no uniformity—a remarkable 
proof of the prevalence of dissentient custom in Greece, 
and how much each town, even among confederates, stood 
apart as a separate unit.i Thucydides specifies only the 
Torodigious depth of the Theban hoplites; respecting the 
rest, he merely intimates that no common rule was followed. 
There is another point also which he doesnot specify—but 
which, though we learn it only on the inferior authority of 
Diodorus, appears both true and important. The front 
ranks of the Theban heavy-armed were filled by 300 select 
w^arriors, of distinguished bodily strength, valour, and dis¬ 
cipline,—who were accustomed to fight in pairs, each man 
bmng attached to his neighbour by a peculiar tie of intimate 
friendship. These pairs were termed ,the Heniochi and 
Parabatse—charioteers and companions; a denomination 
probably handed down from the Homeric times, when the 
foremost heroes really combated in chariots in front of the 
common soldiers—^but now preserved after it had outlived 
its appropriate meaning.^ This band, composed of the 


* Thucyd. iv. 93. tTtV daitiSa? Si 
itfevTe ftsv ■Jtoci st'xocrt 9Y]paioi Exa- 
SavTO, ol Si aXXoi ux; exaaxoi exu- 
yov. 

‘ What is still more remarkable 

_in the battle of Mantineia in 418 

B.O.— between the Lacedemonians 
on the one side and the Athe¬ 
nians, Argeians, Mantineians, &c, 
on the other—the different lochi 
or divisions of the Lacediemonian army 


were not all marshalled in the 
same depth of files. Eachlochage, 
or cornmander of the lochus, di¬ 
rected the depth of his own division 
(Thucyd. T. 68). 

* Diodor. xii. 70. UpoefJtdxovxo 
6s navxmv ol itap’ exstvoii; ^Hvioxet 
%al Ilapotfidxat xaXoojjLSvoi, avbpsc 
emlXexxoi xpiaxoaioi . . . . Ol 6s 
paioi 8ia9epovx6i: xai? xu)V fftop.axcov 
p(hp.atr<;, dc. 
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finest men in tlie various palaestrae of Thebes, was in after¬ 
days placed under peculiar training (for the defence of the 
Kadmeia or citadel), detached from the front ranks of the 
phalanx, and organised into a separate regiment under the 
name of the Sacred Lochus or Band: we shall see how much 
it contributed to the shortlived military ascendency ot 
Thebes.' On both flanks of this mass of Boeotian hoplites, 
about 7000 in total number, were distributed 1000 cavalry, 
500 peltasts, and 10,000 light-armed or imarmed. The 
language of the historian seems to imply that the light¬ 
armed on the Boeotian side were something more effective 
than the mere multitude who followed the Athenians. 

Such was the order in which Pagondas marched his 
army over the hill, halting them for a moment 
in front and sight of the Athenians, to see that battle of the 
the ranks were even, before he gave the wprd 
for actual charge. i Hippokrates, on his side, 
apprised while still at Belium that the Boeotians had moved 
from Tanagra, first sent orders to his army to place them¬ 
selves in battle arra 3 % and presently arrived himself to 
command them; leaving 300 cavalry at Delium, partly as 


Compare Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 
18, 19. 

1 Thucyd. iv. 93. Kal i'KSi5y| ^ca- 
Xd>i; auTOic si'/sv, UTrspsoav'rjcav (the 
Bceotians) 1:00 Xooou rat sGsvto 
xaoTtXa TexaYfjLevot (oaTcsp IfJiEX- 
Xov, &c. 

I transcribe this passage for the 
purpose of showing how impossible 
it is to admit the explanation 
which Dr. Arnold, Poppo, and Gol- 
ler give of these words eQsvxo xa 
OTrXa (see Notes ad Thucyd. ii. 2). 
They explain the words to mean 
that the soldiers “piled their arms 
into a heap”—disarmed themselves 
for the time. But the Boeotian^ 
in the situation here described, 
cannot possibly have parted with 
their arms,—they were just on the 
point of charging the enemy—im¬ 
mediately afterwards, Pagondas gi¬ 
ves the word, the psean for charging 
is sung, and the rush commen¬ 
ces. Pagondas had doubtless good 


reason for directing a momentary 
halt, to see that his ranks were 
in perfectly good condition before 
the charge began. But to command 
his troops to “pile their arms” 
would he the last thing that he 
would think of. 

In. the interpretation of xsxaY- 
jjLSVoi tncTcsp IjAeXXov, I agree with 
the Scholiast, who understands pt.a- 
or pitt^rstoQai after spLsXXov 
(compare Thucyd. v. 66),—dissent-' 
ing from Dr. Arnold and Goller, 
who would understand xacrtreaGai; 
which, as it seems to me, makes 
a very awkward meaning, and is 
not sustained by the passage pro¬ 
duced as parallel (viii. 61). 

The infinitive verb, understood 
after ipieXXov, need not necessarily 
be a verb actually occurring be¬ 
fore ; it may he a verb suggested 
by the general scope of the sen¬ 
tence: see ep.sXX'ijffav, iv. 133. 
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garrison, partly for the purpose of acting on the rear of 
the Boeotians during the battle. The Athenian hoplites 
were ranged eight deep along the whole line—with the 
cavalry, and such of the light-armed as yet remained, placed 
on each hank. BEippokrates, after arriving on the spot and 
surveying the ground occupied, marched along the front 
of the line hriedy encouraging his soldiers; who, as the 
battle was just on the Oropian border, might fancy that 
they were not in their own country, and that they were 
therefore exposed without necessity. He too, in a strain 
similar to that adopted by Pagondas, reminded the Athe¬ 
nians, that on either side of the border thev were alike 
fighting for the defence of Attica, to keep tL Bceotians 
out of it; since the Peloponnesians would never dare to 
enter the country without the aid of the Boeotian horse. i 
He farther called to their recollection the great name of 
Athens, and the memorable victory of Myronides at (Eno- 
phyta, whereby their fathers had acquired possession of all 
Boeotia. But he had scarcely half finished his progress 
along the line, when he was forced to desist by the sound 
of the Boeotian paean. Pagondas, after a few additional 
sentences of encouragement, had given the word: the 
Boeotian hoplites were seen charging down the hill; and the 
Athenian hoplites, not less eager, advanced to meet them 
at a running step. 2 

At the extremity of the line on each side, the inter- 
Rattle of position of ravines prevented the actual meeting 
Eeiium- of the two armies: but throughout all the rest 

lilZlteZ was formidable and the con- 

advantage duct of both sides resolute. Both armies, main- 

fro'ir^the Gaining their ranks compact and unbroken, came 

depth of the to the closest quarters; to the contact and push- 
nhfunx iiig of shields against each other. 3 On the left 
half of the Boeotian line, consisting of hoplites 

* Thucyd. iv* 96. Sid xa^ecov xal EvxaoSa XlaYiiJvSoo, 

* Thucyd. ir. 96, 96. Ka9ecrxd>Ttov t:aiu)vlaavxec e^-jecav duo too 16- 
8* sc x^v xd^iv xal jxsXISvxujv ^ou, &c. 

Euvtevai, ‘iTTTto-xpdxTQc 6 axpaxigySc This passage contradicts what is 
eTciitapiinv xo (JxpaxdTtsSov x<I)v’AS tj- affirmed by Dr. Arnold, Poppo 
valtov TcapsxeXsdexo xe xal IXeys and Goller, to have been a general 
xoidSs . . . . Toiauxa xob‘iTttcoxpd- practice^ that the soldiers “piled 
xouc xapaxeXsoopisvou, xat fAs^pi ftev their arms and always attended the 
pLsaoo xoo (TxpaxoTts8ou sxeXOovxoc, x6 speeches of their generals without 
0 £ TcXsov odxsxi 99daavxoc^ ot Bono- them.” (SeehisnoteadThuc,iv.91.) 
toi, 7capaxEXsucjap.£-./QU xal o^icriv dj; * Thucyd. iv. 96. xapxsp^ p.dx -2 
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from Thespise, Tanagra, and Orcliomenus/the Athenians 
were victorious. The Thespians, who resisted longest^ even 
after their comrades had given way, were surrounded and 
sustained the most severe loss from the Atheniansj who in 
ihp^ ardour of success, while wheeling round to encircle the 
enemy became disordered and came into conflict even with 
their own citizens, not recognising them at the moment: 
some loss of life was the conseq^uence. 

While the left of the Boeotian line was thus worsted 
and driven to seek protection from the right, the Thebans 
on that side gained decided advantage. Though the reso¬ 
lution and discipline of the Athenians was noway inferior, 
yet as soon as the action came to close quarters and to 
propulsion with shield and spear, the prodigious depth of 
the Theban column (more than triple of the depth of the 
Athenians, twenty-five against eight) enabled them to bear 
down their enemies by mere superiority of weight and 
mass. Moreover the Thebans appear to have been superior 
to the Athenians in gymnastic training and acquired bodily 
force, as they were inferior both in speech and in intelligence. 
The chosen Theban warriors in the front rank were espe¬ 
cially superior: but apart fromsuch superiority, if we assume 
simple equality of individual strength and resolution on 
both sides, i it is plain that when the two opposing columns 
came into conflict, shield against shield—the^ comparative 
force of forward pressure would decide the victory. This 
motive is sufficient to explain the extraordinary depth of 
theTheban column—which was increased byEpameinondas, 
half a century afterwards, at the battle of Leuktra, from a 
depth of twenty-five men to the still more astonishing depth 
of fifty. We need not suspect the correctness of the text, 
with some critics—or suppose with others, that the great 
depth of the Theban files arose from the circumstance that 


xal awTilStov ^ovsffxiQXSi, &c. 

Compare Xenophon, Oyrop^d. rii. 
1, 32. 

The proverbial expression of 
Bowuxictv ov— “the Boeotian sow”—- 
was ancient even in the time of 
Pindar (Olymp. vi. 90, with the 
Scholia and Boechh’s note): com¬ 
pare also Ephorus, Fragment 67, 
ed. Marx: Bikseaxchtis, Bloc ‘EX- 
Xdooc, p. 143, ed. Fuhr; Plato, Legg. 


5. p. 636 ; and Symposion, p. 182— 
“pingues Thebani et valentes,” Ci¬ 
cero de Fato, iv. 7. 

Xenopbon (Memorab. iii. 6, 2, 
15; iii. 12, 5: compare Xenoph. da 
Athen. Republ. i. 13) maintains 
the natural bodily capacity of Athe¬ 
nians to he equal to that of Boeo¬ 
tians, but deplores the want of 
aojjjiaaxta or bodily training. 
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ranis could hardly have protruded sufSciently beyond the 

behk^rth*e°tf ^ mischief. The great use of aU the ranks 

of the fo partly to take the place of such 

ot the foremost lines as might be slain—nartlv to 

&"ptt oViK fflFi 

r_ne aeptn of the files, the more irresistible did this nmnel. 
ling force become. Hence the Thebans at Delium as well 

to to remSkableT de^“’' deepening the column 

tairly presume that their hopHtes were trained beforehand! 

The Thebans on the right thus pushed baok^ the 
Defeat and ^^pps On 'tte left of the Athenian line, who 

fttnfan?® first slowly and for a short space, 

-Hippo- maintaining their order unbroken—so that the 

moo Athenians on their own riffht 

tee, is slain. '^'^Fd have restored the battle, had not Pa- 

of squadrons 

of cavalry, who, wheeling unseen round the hill behind 

suddenly appeared to the relief of the Boeotian left aVd 
Heran.tfie Athenians on that side, already 

tbp^mn+io^ V/i.* army arriving to reinforce 
the Boeotians. And thus, even on the right, the victorious 
portion of their line, the Athenians lost courage and gave 
way, while on the left, where they were worsted from^the 
beginning, they found themselves pressed harder and 
harder by the pursuing Thebans: so that in the end, the 
whole Ath^ian army was broken and put to flight. The 
prrison of Delium, reinforced by 300 cavalry whom Hippo- 
krar.es had left there to assail the rear of the Boeotians 
during the action, eitter made no vigorous movement, or 

them reserve stationed to watch 


^ See the notes of Dr. Arnold 
and Poppo, ad Thncyd. 3v. 96. 

* Compare Thncyd. v. 68; vi. 67. 

* Thucyd. iy. 96. To Ss^iov, ^ 
ol07]3a!,oi ‘i^aav, expdxsi re tojv’AQtj- 

xal d^crdjxevoi xaxd 


TO TrptOTOV STtl^XoXoiOoOV. 

The -word thCTdp.evoi (compare iv, 
35; vi, 70) exactly expresses the 
forward pushing of the mass of 
hoplites with shield and spear. 
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Fliglit liaviiig become general among tbe Athenians, 
the different parts of their army took different directions. 
The right sought refuge at Delium, the centre fled to 
Oropus, and the left took a direction towards the high 
lands of Parnes. The pursuit of the Boeotians was vigorous 
and destructive. They had an efficient cavalry, strengthened 
by some Lokrian horse who had arrived even during the 
action: their peltasts also, and their light-armed would 
render valuable service against retreating hoplites. ^ For¬ 
tunately for the vanquished, the battle had begun very late 
in the afternoon, leaving no long period of daylight. This 
important circumstance saved the Athenian army from 
almost total destruction. 2 As it was, however, the general 
Hippokrates, together with nearly 1000 hoplites, and a 
considerable number of light-armed and attendants, were 
slain; while the loss of the Boeotians, chiefly on their 
defeated left wing, was rather under 500 hoplites. Some 
prisoners3 seem to have been made, but we hear little 
about them. Those who had fled to Belium and Oropus 


were conveyed back by sea to Athens. 

The victors retired to Tanagra, after erecting their 
trophy, burying their own dead, and despoiling inter- 
those of their enemies. An abundant booty of of 

arms from the stript warriors long remained monstrance 
to decorate the temples of Thebes, while the ^ 
spoil in other ways is said to have been con- against 
siderable. Pagondas also resolved to lay siege 
to the newly-established fortress at Delium. desecratLg 
But before commencing operations—which 
might perhaps prove tedious, since the Athe- they^efuse 
nians could always reinforce the garrison by 
sea—he tried another means of attaining the sfain'^Scept 
same object. He despatched to the Athenians 
a herald—who, happening in his way to meet q^uSung 
the Athenian herald coming to ask the ordinary i>eiium. 


* Thucyd. iv. 96; Athensems, >. 
p. 215. Diodorus (xii. 70) repre¬ 
sents that the battle began with a 
combat of cavalry, in which the 
Athenians had the advantage. This 
is quite inconsistent with the nar¬ 
rative of ThucydidSs. 

* Diodorus (xii. 70) dwells upon 


this circumstance. 

’ Pyrilampgs is spoken of as 
having been wounded and taken 
prisoner in the retreat hy the The¬ 
bans (Plutarch, De Grenio Socratis, 
c. 11. p. 681), See also Thucyd. v. 
35—where allusion is made to some 
prisoners. 
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permission for burial of tbe slain, warned Him that no 
such request would be entertained until the message of 
the Boeotian general had first been communicated, and 
thus induced him to come back to the Athenian com¬ 
manders. The Boeotian herald was instructed to remon¬ 
strate against the violation of holy custom committed by 
the Athenians in seizing and fortifying the temple of 
Delium; wherein their garrison was now dwelling, per¬ 
forming numerous functions which religion forbade to be 
done in a sacred place, and using as their common drink 
the water especially consecrated to sacrificial purposes. 
The Boeotians therefore solemnly summoned them in the 
name of Apollo and the gods inmates along with them, to 
evacuate the place, carrying away all that belonged to 
them. Finally, the herald gave it to be understood, that 
unless this summons were complied with, no permission 
would be granted to bury their dead. 

Answer was returned by the Athenian herald, who 
Answer of Went to the Boeotian commanders, to the 

the Athe- following effect*.—The Athenians did not admit 
^^he de-^^^ they had hitherto been guilty of any wrong 
inands per- in reference to the temple, and protested that 
Siry the*° they would persist in respecting it for the future 
bodies of as much as possible. Their object in taking 
the slam. possession of it had been no evil sentiment 
towards the holy place, but the necessity of avenging the 
repeated invasions of Attica by the Boeotians. Possession of 
the territory, according to the received maxims of Greece, 
always carried along with it possession of temples therein 
situated, under obligation to fulfil all customary obser¬ 
vances to the resident god, as far as circumstances permitted. 
It was upon this maxim that the Boeotians had themselves 
acted when they took possession of their present territory, 
expelling the prior occupants and appropriating the 
temples: it was upon the same maxim that the Athenians 
would act in retaining so much of Boeotia as they had now 
conquered, and in conquering more of it, if they could. 
Necessity compelled them to use the consecrated water—a 
necessity not originating in the ambition of Athens, but 
in prior Boeotian aggressions upon Attica—a necessity 
which they trusted that the gods would pardon, since their 
altars were allowed as a protection to the involuntary 
offender, and none but he who sinned without constraint 
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experienced their displeasure. The Boeotians were guilty 
of far greater impiety—in refusing to give back the dead, 
except upon certain conditions connected with the holy 
ground—than the Athenians, who merely refused to turn 
the duty of sepulture into an unseemly bargain. “Tell us 
unconditionally (concluded the Athenian herald) that we 
may bury our dead under truce, pursuant to the maxims 
of our forefathers. Do not tell us that we may do so, on 
condition of going out of Boeotia—for we are no longer in 
Boeotia—we are in our own territory, won by the sword.” 

The Boeotian generals dismissed the herald with a 
reply short and decisive:—“If you are in Boeotia, ^ 
you may take away all that belongs to you, but 5an8p?r°ist 
only on condition of going out of it. If, on the P demand- 
other hand, you are in your own territory, you iuation^of * 
can take your own resolution without asking Deiiumasa 

noJ?! ® condition 

T 1 • 3 f - for granting 

In this debate, curious as an illustration of peiTnission 
Grecian manners and feelings, there seems to dead?— 
have been special pleading and evasion on both 3)ebate on 
sides. The final sentence of the Boeotians was subject, 
good as a reply to the incidental argument raised by the 
Athenian herald, who had rested the defence Remarks on 
of Athens in regard to the temple of Delium on debate. - 
the allegation that the territory was Athenian, not Boeotian 
—Athenian by conquest and by the right of the strongest 
—and had concluded by affirming the same thing about 
Oropia, the district to which the battle-field belonged. It 
was only this same argument, of actual superior force, 
which the Boeotians retorted, when they said—“If the 
territory to which your application refers is yours by right 
of conquest (L e, if you are de facto masters of it and are 
strongest within it)—you can of course do what you think 
best in it: you need not ask any truce at our hands; you 
can bury your dead without a truce.” 2 The Boeotians knew 

* See the two difficult chapters, the Athenian herald and theBoeo- 

iv. 98, 99, in Thucydides. tian officers, which will be found 

* See the notes ofPoppo, Goller, perfectly consistent as a piece of 
Dr* Arnold, and other common- diplomatic interchange. 

tutors, on these chapters. In particular, they do not take 

Neither these notes, nor the notice that it is the Athenian hQx- 

Scholiast, seem to me in all parts aid who first raises the question, 

satisfactory, nor do they seize the what is Athenian territory and 

spirit of the argument between what is Bceotian; and that ha 
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that at this moment the field of battle was under guard by 
a detachment of their army, i and that the Athenians could 
not obtain the dead bodies without permission. But since 
the Athenian herald had asserted the reverse as a matter 
of fact, we can hardly wonder that they resented the pro¬ 
duction of such an argument; meeting it by a reply suffi¬ 
ciently pertinent in mere diplomatic fencing. 

But if the Athenian herald, instead of raising the 
incidental point of territorial property, combined with an 
incautious definition of that which constituted territorial 
property, as a defence against the alleged desecration of 
the temple of Delium,—had confined himself to the main 
issue—he would have put the Boeotians completely in the 
wrong. According to principles universally respected in 
Greece, the victor, if solicited, was held bound to grant to 
the vanquished a truce for burying his dead; to grant and 
permit it absolutely, without annexing any conditions. On 
this, the main point in debate, the Boeotians sinned against 
the sacred international law of Greece, when they exacted 
the evacuation of the temple at Delium as a condition for 
consenting to permit the burial of the Athenian dead ,2 
XJltimately, after they had taken Delium, we shall find that 
they did grant it unconditionally. We may doubt whether 
they would have ever persisted in refusing it, if the Athe¬ 
nian herald had pressed this one important principle 
separately and exclusively—and if he had not, by an unskil¬ 
ful plea in vindication of the right to occupy and live at 
Delium, both exasperated their feelings, and furnished 
them with a collateral issue as a means of evading the 
main demand. ^ 


defines Athenian territory to he that 
in which the force of Athens is 
superior. The retort of the Boeo¬ 
tians refers to that definition; not 
to the questiou of rightful claim 
to any territory, apart from actual 
superiority of force. 

* Thucyd. iv, 97. 

® When we recollect, in con¬ 
nexion with this incident, and an¬ 
other in Xen. Hellen. iii. 5, 24, the 
legendary stories about the The- 
b.ans refusing burial to the bodies 
of slain enemies, in the cases of 
Polyneikes and the other Six Chiefs 


against Thebes—we may almost 
suspect that in reality the Thebans 
were more disposed than other 
Greeks to override this obligation. 

* Thucydides, in describing the 
state of mind of the Boeotians, 
does not seem to imply that they 
thought this a good and valid 
ground, upon which they could di¬ 
rectly take their stand; hutmerely 
that they considered it a fair diplo¬ 
matic way of meeting the alternative 
raised by the Athenian herald, 
for eOiTpsicsi; means nothing more 
than this. 
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To judge this curious debate with perfect impartiality, 
we ought to add, in reference to the conduct of the Athe¬ 
nians in occupying Delium,—that for an enemy to make 
special choice of a temple, as a post to be fortified and 
occupied, was a proceeding certainly rare, perhaps hardly 
admissible, in Grrecian warfare. ISTor does the vindication 
offered by the Athenian herald meet the real charge pre¬ 
ferred. It is one thing for an enemy of superior force to 
overrun a country, and to appropriate everything within 
it, sacred as well as profane: it is another thing for a border 
enemy, not yet in sufficient force for conquering the whole, 
to convert a temple of convenient site into a regular 
garrisoned fortress, and make it a base of operations against 
the neighbouring population. On this ground, the Boeotians 
might reasonably complain of the seizure of Delium: though 
I apprehend that no impartial interpreter of Grrecian inter¬ 
national custom would have thought them warranted in 
requiring the restoration of the place, as a peremptory con¬ 
dition to their granting the burial-truce when solicited. 

All negotiation being thus broken off, the Boeotian 
generals prepared to lay siege to Delium, aided siege and 
by 2000 Corinthian hoplites, together with some capture of 
Megarians and the late Peloponnesian garrison thi bSo-^ 
of hfisaea—wlio joined after the news of the 
battle. Though they sent for darters and slingers, probably 
GEtseans, and .^tolians, from the Haliac Grulf, yet their 
direct attacks were at first all repelled by tbe garrison, 
aided by an Athenian squadron off the coast, in spite of 
the hasty and awkward defences by which alone the fort 
was protected.^ At length they contrived a singular piece 
of fire-mechanism, which enabled them to master the place. 
They first sawed in twain a thick beam, pierced a channel 
through it long-ways from end to end, sheathed most part 
of the channel with iron, and then joined the two halves 
accurately together. Prom the farther end of this hollowed 
beam they suspended by chains a large metal pot, full of 
pitch, brimstone, and burning charcoal; lastly, an iron tube, 
projected from the end of the interior channel of the beam, 

^055’ ah EaTCsvSovTO 5ijQev uitsp The adverb 8^9ev also marks the 
sxeivcev (’A9TQvaiu>v)* to Ss sx reference to tbe special question, 
iauTU)v (BottoT<I>v) Eowpsite^ sivat as laid out by tbe Athenian ber- 
aTTcxpivauSaij ttTOtovTa? xal aitoXapeiv aid. 

& dTtavTOuiJiv. 
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so as to come near to the pot. Such was the machine 
wluoh, constructed at some distance, was brought on carts 
and placed close to the wall, near the palisading and the 
wooden towers. The Boeotians then applied sreat >^ri, 

oi air through the interior channel, so as to raise an intense 
fire in the cauldron at the other end. The wooden porSs 
of the wall, soon catching fire, became untenable for the 
defenders who escaped in the best way they could, without 
attempting farther resistance. Two hundred of them were 
made prisoners and a few slain; but the greater number 
got safely on shipboard. This recapture If Delium took 
place on the seventeenth day after the battle, during all 
which interval the Athenians slain had remained on the 
field imburied. Presently however arrived the Athenian 
herald to make fresh application for the burial-truce* 
£iltyi foi'thwith granted, and granted unoon- 

Such was the memorable expedition and battle of 
Sokratgs -Dehum—a fatal discouragement to the feeli-no* 

previously 

sonaiiy en- reigned at Athens, besides the painful immediate 

E&* Among the 

-n cl,- 7,^° took part in the vigorous charge 

and pushing of shields, the philosopher Sofcates is to be 
numbered. His bravery, both in the battle and the retreat, 
was mucl^xtolled by his friends, and doubtless with good 
reason. He had before served with credit in the ranks of 
the hophtes atPotidsea, and he served also at Amphipolis; 

under hardship, and endurance of heat and 
^Id, being not less remarkable than his personal courage. 
He and his friend laches were among those hoplites who 
in the retreat from Delium, instead of flinging away their 
arms and taking to flight, kept their ranks, their arms, and 
their firmness of countenance; insomuch that the pursuing 
cavalry found it dangerous to meddle with them, and turned 
to an easier prey in the disarmed fugitives. Alkibiades 
also served at Dehum in the cavalry, and stood by Sokrates 
m the retreat. The latter was thus exposing his life at 
Helium nearly at the same time when Aristophanes was 
exposing him to derision in the comedy of the Clouds as 
a dreamer alike morallyworthless andphysicallyincapable .2 

Jl Tinm **1* #5 iSm 1t a# _ ^ 


* Tlmcyd. iv. 100, 101. 


* See Plato (Symposion, c. 36, p. 
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Severe as tlie blow was which the Athenians suffered 
at Delium, their disasters in Thrace about the march of 
same time, or towards the close of the same 
summer and autumn, were yefc more calamitous. Thessaly to 
I have already mentioned the circumstances Thrace and 
which led to the preparation of a Lacedsemonian _ Macedonia, 
force intended to act against the Athenians in Thrace, 
under Brasidas, in concert with the Chalkidians, revolted 
subjects of Athens, and withPerdikkas of Macedon. Having 
frustrated the Athenian designs against Megara (as de¬ 
scribed above), 1 Brasidas completed the levy of his division 
—1700 hoplites, partly Helots, partly Dorian Pelopon¬ 
nesians—and conducted them, towards the close of the 
summer, to the Lacedaemonian colony of Herakleia, in the 
Trachinian territory near the Maliac Grulf. 

To reach Macedonia and Thrace, it was necessary for 
him to pass through Thessaly, which was no easy task; for 
the war had now lasted so long that every state in G-reece 
had become mistrustful of the transit of armed foreigners. 
Moreover, the mass of the Thessalian population were 
decidedly friendly to Athens, and Brasidas had no sufficient 
means to force a passage; while, should he wait to apply 
for formal permission, there was much doubt whether it 
would be granted—and perfect certainty of such delay and 
publicity as would put the Athenians on their guard. But 
though such was the temper of the Thessalian people, yet 
the Thessalian governments, all oligarchical, sympathised 
with Lacedaemon. The federal authority or power of 
the tagus, which bound together the separate cities, was 
generally very weak. What was of still greater importance, 
the Macedonian Perdikkas, as well as the Chalkidians, had 
in every city powerful guests and partisans, whom they 


221; Eacli&s, p. 181; CliarmidSa^ p. 
153; Apolog. So]acatis,g|p. 2S), 
Strabo, ix. p. 403. 

Plutarch, Alkibiadgs, c. 7. “We 
End it mentioned among the stories 
'told about Sokrates in the retreat 
from Delium, that his life was 
preserved by the inspiration of his 
familiar dseraon or genius, which 
instructed him on one doubtful 
occasion which of two roads was 
the safe one to take (Cicero, de 


Divinat. i. 54; Plutarch, do Genio 
Sokratis, c. 11, p. 681), 

The scepticism of Athenseus (v. 
p. 215) about the military service 
of Sokratgs is not to be defended 
—but it may probably be explained 
by the exaggerations and falsehoods 
which he had read, ascribing to 
the philosopher superhuman gal¬ 
lantry. 

/ See ahove, page 156-157. 
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“«%?S ?“f ”sL‘w“ir '“I'to.K 

and address of Larfcjoa ^ ^ Herakleia. IsTikonidas 

with which ^ •V.^nssa with other Thpc^ooL-Q^ V^vumuas 

lie gets Perdikkas, assemhliTio- of m rx ^ friends of 

through Phthiotis, undertont^h * ITelitsea m Achaia 

Thessaly. ’ By the^^o through 

combined with his own boldness! support, 

movements, he was enabled to t oo dexterity, and rapid 
impossible enterprise of rurml +i tbe seemingly 

onlj without th.Se«lT.XSrtf “* 

habitants—simnlvbvsnrh . deling of its in- 

After traversing Achaia Phth^Ar frrestal opposition, 
on the Thessalians Sd;s Ko ®’, ^ dependent 

through Thessaly ’itself ^alouT“-?iJ® ^elitma 

guides. JTotwithftandinff al? nns,^W^ powerful native 

hismarchbecame st for d;t„7 f .u celerity, 

from the neighbourhood 

unfriendly to^Nikonidas,\ssmWed to 

down the valley of the river Eninent ^is progress 

with wrongful violation of an indeptSenStf 
introduction of armed forces wf+Ztt * terntory, by the 

general government, they forbade 

His only chance of proceed farther, 

opposition by fair words ™ disarming their 

by saying that the suddenness SffaSfbad^“'^^^®l 

thr„.,h, withort SlLVto W® 

offend their countrvmprf Lr. Permission: to 

from their thoughts-and iT® thing 

prise if thepSs now ass^ir."’^^'^ Ff o^Ece the enter? 
sition. The same connili’af + persisted in their requi- 
himself. “He prS^hif 

fmnihip forEiifii riSlSS! 

directed against the ^Q'Wants. his arms were 

he aware of any unMv 

Thessalians and LacedaeSn^f^^ the 

of them from the terSv of tb? t ®^*^®’^ 

prohibition of the parties now before them 1^^^“^ 
possibly march forward, nor would he th;uT«f!+!° ‘^.P°* 

«! but h. j., i, to th.ir g.„d "‘“fS 

* Thucyd. iv. 78 , 
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to prohibit him.” Such conciliatory language was success¬ 
ful in softening the opponents and inducing them to dis¬ 
perse. But so afraid were his guides of renewed opposition 
in other parts, that they hurried him forward still more 
rapidly, i and he ‘^passed through the country at a running 
pace without halting.” Leaving Meliteea in the morning 
he reached Pharsalus on the same night, encamping on the 
river Apidanus: thence he proceeded on the next day to 
Phakium, and on the day afterwards into Perrh 0 ebia 2 —a 
territory adjoining to and dependent on Thessaly, under the 
mountain range of Olympus. Here he was in safety, so 
that his Thessalian guides left him; while the Perrhsebians 
conducted him over the pass of Olympus (the same over 
which the army of Xerxes had marched), to Dium in Ma¬ 
cedonia, in the territory of Perdikkas, on the northern 
edge of the mountain. ^ 

The Athenians were soon apprised of this stolen pas¬ 
sage, so ably and rapidly executed, in a manner Eeiatioaa 
which few other Greeks, certainly no other Lace- 'between 
daemonian, would have conceived to he possible, and^p^rdik- 
Aware of the new enemy thus brought within kas—Bra- 
reach of their possessions in Thrace, they traiis- iito^aT^ac- 
mitted orders thither for greater vigilance, and commoda- 
at the same time declared open war against 
Perdikkas but unfortunately without sending —Perdikkas 
any efficient force, at a moment when timely de- offended, 
fensive intervention was imperiously required. 

^ Tlincyd. iv. 78. *0 Ss, xsXsuov- in parleying with the opposing 
Tcov TOJv dYioYuiv, itplv Tt Tilsov band of Thessalians. Otherwise, 
CTTjvai ToxcaXuaov, sj^tbpst ouSsv stii- it would seem that the space he- 
gy ujv Spofxqj. tween Melitsea and Pharsalus would 

* The geography of Thessaly is not be a great distance to get over 
not sufficiently known to enable in an entire day’s march—consider- 
us to verify these positions with ing that the pace was as rapid as 
exactness. That which Thucydi- the troops could sustain. The much 
des calls the Apidanus, is the river greater distance, between Larissa 
formed by the junction of the Api- and Melitaea, was traversed in one 
danns and Enipeus. See Eiepert’s night by Philip king of Macedon 
map of ancient Thessaly—Colonel (the son of Demetrius), with an 
Leake, Travels in Northern Grreece, army carrying ladders and other 
ch, xlii, vol. iv» p. 470; and Dr. aids for attacking a town, &c. (Po- 
Arnold’s note on this chapter of lyb, y. 97.) 

Thucydidgs. » Thucyd. ir. 78. 

We must suppose that Brasidas * Thucyd. iv. 82. 
was detained a considerable time 
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Perdikjkas immediately invited Brasidas to join liiin 
in the attack of Arrhihseus, prince of the Macedonians called 
Lynkestae, or of Lynkus; a summons which the Spartan cou’d 
not decline^ since Perdikkas provided half of the pay and 
maintenance of the army—but which he obeyed with reluct¬ 
ance, anxious as he was to commence operations against the 
allies of Athens. Such reluctance was still farther'streno'th- 
ened by envoys from the Chalkidians of Thrace—who, as zea¬ 
lous enemies of Athens, joined him forthwith, hut discour¬ 
aged any vigorous efforts to relieve Perdikkas from embarr¬ 
assing enemies in the interior, in order that the latter might 
be under more pressing motives to conciliate and assist 
them. Accordingly Brasidas,thoughhejoinedPerdikkas and 
marched along with the Macedonian army towards the 
territory of the Lynkestse, was not only averse to active 
military operations, but even entertained with favour pro¬ 
positions from Arrhibseus—wherein the latter expressed 
his wish to become the ally of Lacedsemon, and offered to 
refer all his differences with Perdikkas to the arbitration 
of the Spartan general himself. Communicating these 
propositions to Perdikkas, Brasidas invited him to listen 
to an equitable compromise, admitting Arrhibaeus into the 
alliance of Lacedaemon. But Perdikkas indignantly refused: 
‘‘he had not called in Brasidas as a judge to decide'disputes 
between him and his enemies, but as an auxiliary to put 
them down wherever he might point them out; and he 
protested against the iniquity of Brasidas in entering into 
terms with Arrhibseus, while the Lacedsemonian army was 
half paid and maintained by him” (Perdikkas). i Notwith¬ 
standing such remonstrance, and even a hostile protest, 
Brasidas persisted in his intended conference with Arrhi- 
haeus, and was so far satisfied with the propositions made, 
that he withdrew his troops without marching over the 
pass into Lynkus. Too feeble to act alone, Perdikkas 
loudly complained. He even contracted his allowance for 
the future, so as to provide for only one-third of the army 
of Brasidas instead of one-half. 

To this inconvenience, however, Brasidas submitted, 
Brasidas . in haste to begin his march into Chalkidike, and 

operations jointly with the Chalkidians, for 
Akanthus. seducing or subduing the subject-allies of Athens. 
pa?tfes°L His first operation was against Akanthus, on 
the town, the isthmus of the peninsula of Athos, the t^r- 

* Thucyd. iv. 83. 
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ritory of wliicli lie invaded a little before the vintage— 
probably about tlie middle of September; wlien tbe 
grapes were ripe, but still out, and the whole crop of 
course exposed to ruin at the hands of an enemy superior 
in force. So important was it to Brasidas to have escaped 
the necessity of wasting another month in conquering the 
Lynkestse. There was within the town of Akanthus a 
party in concert with the Chalkidians, anxious to admit 
him and to revolt openly from Athens. But the mass of 
the citizens were averse to this step. It was only by 
dwelling on the terrible loss from exposure of the crop 
without, that the anti-Athenian party could persuade them 
even to grant the request of Brasidas to be admitted 
singly 1—so as to explain his purposes formally before the 
puWic assembly, which would take its own decision after¬ 
wards. “Bor a Lacedaemonian (says Thucydides) he was 
no mean speaker.” If he is to have credit for that which 
we find written in Thucydides, such an epithet would be 
less than his desert. Doubtless however the substance of 
the speech is genuine: and it is one of the most interesting 
in Grecian history—partly as a manifesto of professed 
Lacedsemonian policy—partly because it had a great prac¬ 
tical effect in determining, on an occasion of paramount 
importance, a multitude which, though unfavourably in¬ 
clined to him, was not beyond the reach of argument. I 
give the chief points of the speech, without binding myself 
to the words. 

“Myself and my soldiers have been sent, Akanthians, 
to realise the purpose which we proclaimed on 
beginningthe war—that we took arms to liberate mitted per- 
Greece from the Athenians. Let no man blame 
us for having been long in coming, or for the explain ids 
mistake which we made at the outset in suppo- 
sing that we should quickly put down the Athe- fore ^tixo 
nians by operations against Attica, without ex- Akanthiaa 
posing you to any risk. Lnough, that we are 
now here on the first opportunity, resolved to put them 
down if you will lend us your aid. To find myself shut out 

* Thncj^d. iv. 84. Ot Ttepl xipTcoo rh 6 4o«; In Svtoc, 
too 5^)rea9a i a6T6v xa-c’dXXi^- itetaQev t 6 itX^Qoc too Bpa- 
Xooc ecrtaaiaCov, ot te jxeza olSoo Se^otaQat ta a6tdv piivov xai 
td>v XaXxtS^ajvSuvBTidYovt £ c dxouffavta? (iooXsoaacrfiai, Sejrexat, &c, 
X tt I 6 6jx 0 <;v 5 p* to ? 8 e, SI d 10 b 
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of your town—nay, to find tliat I am not heartily welcomed 
—astonishes me. We Lacedgemonians undertook this long 
and perilous march, in the belief that we were coming to 
friends eagerly expecting us. It would indeed be mon¬ 
strous if you should now disappoint us, and stand out against 
your own freedom as well as against that of other Greeks. 
Your example, standing high as you do both for prudence 
and power, will fatally keep back other Greeks. It will 
make them suspect that I am wanting either in power to 
protect them against Athens, or in honest purpose. ITow, 
in regard to power, my owui present army was one which 
the Athenians, though supeiuor in number, were afraid to 
fight near Yissea; nor are they at all likely to send an 
equal force hither against me by sea. And in regard to 
my purpose, it is not one of mischief, but of liberation— 
the Lacedasmonian authorities having pledged themselves—' 
to me by the most solemn oaths, that every city which joins 
me shall retain its autonomy. You have therefore the best 
assurance both as to my purposes and as to my power: you 
need not apprehend that I am come with factious designs, 
to serve the views of any particular men among you, and 
to remodel your established constitution to the disad¬ 
vantage either of the Many or of the Few. That would 
be worse than foreign subjugation; and by such dealing 
weLacedeemonians should be taking trouble to earn hatred 
instead of gratitude. We should play the part of unworthy 
traitors, wmrse even than that high-handed oppression of 
which we accuse the Athenians: we should at once violate 
^r oaths, and sin against our strongest political interests. 
Ferhaps you may say, that though you wish me well, you 
desire tor your parts to be let alone, and to stand aloof 
trom a dangerous struggle. You will tell me to carry my 
proportions elsewhere, to those who can safely embrace 
them, but not to thrust my alliance upon any people against 
their own will. If this should be your language, I shall 
brst call your local gods and heroes to witness that I have 
come to you with a mission of good, and have employed 
persuasion in vam; I shall then proceed to ravage your 

extort your consent, thinking myself justly 
entitled to do so, on two grounds. First, that the Lace- 
d®momans may not sustain actual damage from these good 
wishes which you profess towards me without actually 
joining damage m the shape of that tribute which you 
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annually send to Athens. Next, that the Greeks generally 
may not be prevented by you from becoming free. It is 
only on the ground of common good that we Lacedsemo- 
nians can justify ourselves for liberating any city against 
its own will But as we are conscious of desiring only 


extinction of the empire of others, not acquisition of empire 
for ourselves,—we should fail in our duty if we suffered 
you to obstruct that liberation which we are now carrying 
to all. Consider well my words then: take to yourselves 
the glory of beginning the aera of emancipation for Grreece 
—save your own properties from damage—and attach an 
ever-honourable name to the community of Akanthus.”i 
Nothing could be more plausible or judicious than 
this language ofBrasidas to theAkanthians—nor had they 
any means of detecting the falsity of the assertion (which 
he afterwards repeated in other places besides) ^ that he 
had braved the forces of Athens at Nissea with Debate in 


the same army as that now on the outside of 
the walls. Perhaps the simplicity of his speech sembiy, and 
and manner may even have lent strength to his 
assurances. As soon as he had retired, the ity voting 
subject was largely discussed in the assembly, 
with much difference of opinion among the after much 
speakers, and perfect freedom on both sides: opposition, 
and the decision, not called for until after a long debate, 
was determined partly by the fair promises of Brasidas, 
partly by the certain loss which the ruin of the vine-crop 
would entail The votes of the citizens present being 
taken secretly, a majority resolved to accede to the pro¬ 
positions of Brasidas and revolt from Athens. 3 Exacting 
the renewal of his pledge and that of the Lacedsemonian 
authorities, for the preservation of full autonomy to every 
city which should join him, they received his army into 
the town. The neighbouring city of Stageirus (a colony 
of Andros, as Akanthus also was) soon folio wed the example.^ 
There are few acts in history wherein Grecian political 
reason and morality appear to greater advantage than in this 
proceeding of theAkanthians. The habit of fair, free, and 


^ Tbucyd. iv, 8S, 86, 87. ercaTcoxa etTcelv BpdaiSav 

® Tbucyd. iv. 108. itepl too xdpTcoo gyv^aav oi 

• Tbucyd. iv. 88. 01 SI ’A^cdvQtoi, TcXaioo? dcplataaSai AQrjvotiojy. 
TcciWtov XsyOeyxtov irpoTEpov ex dp.- < Tbucyd. iv. 88; Diodor. xH, 67. 
^oTspa, xpofp'x StafYj9iodp.svoi,*Std ts 
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pacific discussion—tlie established respect to the vote of 
the majority—the care to protect individual independence 
Befiectiona of judgement by secret suffrage—the deliberate 
proceedin^g ^^timate of reasons on both sides by each indivi- 
— good dual citizen all these main laws and conditions 
habHs^of P/ Healthy political action appear as a part of 
the Akaa- the Confirmed character of the Akanthians. We 
shall not find Srasidas entering other towns in 
a way so creditable or so harmonious. 

But there is another inference wMch the scene just 
Bridpoe described irresistibly suggests. It affords the 
proceeding clearest proof that the Akanthians had little to 
affords, that Complain of as subject-allies of Athens, and that 
citizens^ ° wouM have continued in that capacity, if 
(among the left to their own choice without the fear of 

aiiiesTd“d ci'op destroyed. Such is the pro- 

not hale uounced feeling of the mass of the citizens • 'the 
terl’S.r party who desire otherwise are in a decided 
anzioas to minority. It is only the combined effect of 

revolt. severe impendingloss and of temptingassuraices 

held out by the worthiest representative whom Sparta ever 
sent out, which induces them to revolt from Athens. Hor 
even then is the resolution taken without long opposition 
and a large dissentient minority, in a case where secret 
suttrage ensured free and genuine expression of preference 
from every mdividual. Now it is impossible that the scene 
in Akanthus at this critical moment could have been of 
Bucb a character, had the empire of Athens been practic- 
aUy odious and burdensome to the subject-allies, as it is 
co^only depicted. Had such been the fact—had the 
Akanthians felt that the imperial ascendency of Athens 
oppressed them with hardship or humiliation from which 
their neighbours, the revolted Chalkidians in Olynthns and 
elsewhere, were exempt—they would have haUed the advent 
of Hrasidas with that cordiality which he himself expected 
and was surprised not to find. The sense of present 
grievance, always acute and often excessive, would have 
stood out as their prominent impulse. They would have 
needed neither intimidation nor cajolery to induce them to 
throw open their gates to the liberator—who, in his speech 
within the town, finds no actual suffering to appeal to, but 
is obliged to gam over an audience, evidently unwillinff. 
by alternate threats and promises. ® 
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As in Akanthus, so in most of the other Thracian sub- 
iects of AthenS“"the bulk of the citizens^ though strongly 
solicited by the Chalkidians, manifest no spontaneous dis¬ 
position to revolt from Athens. We shall find the party 
Uo introduce Brasidas to be a conspiring »wn«ity, who 
not only do not consult the majority beforehand, but act in 
such a manner as to leave no free option to the majority 
afterwards, whether they will ratify or reject; bringing in 
a foreign force to overawe them and compromise ^em 
without their own consent in hostility against Athens. Now 
that which makes the events of Akanthus so important as 
an evidence, is, that the majority is not thus entrapped and 
compressed, but pronounces its judgementfreely after ample 
discussion. The grounds 

forth to us, so as to show, that hatred of Athens, if even it 
exists at all, is in no way a strong or determining feeling. 
Had there existed any such strong feeling among the sub¬ 
ject-allies of Athens in the Chalkidic peninsula, there was 
no Athenian force now present to hinder them all from 
onening their gates to the liberator Brasidas by spontaneous 
majorities; as he himself, encouraged by the sanguine pro- 
mises of the Chalkidians, evidently expected that they 
would do. But nothing of this kind happened. 

That which I before remarked in recounting the revolt 
of Mitylene, a privileged ally of Athens--is now confirmed 
in the revolt of Akanthus, a tributary, and subject-ally. 
The circumstances of both prove that imperial Athens 
neither inspired hatred nor occasioned pamful grievance, 
to the population of her subject-cities generally, ihe move¬ 
ments against her arose from party-minorities, of the same 
character as that Plataan party which introduced the 
Theban assailants into Plat® a at the commencement of the 
ifeloponnesian war. There are of course differences of 
sentiment between one town and anotlier; 
of the towns generally demonstrates that the Athenian 
empire was not felt by them to he such a scheme of plunder 
and oppression as Mr. Mitford and others would have us 
believe. It is indeed true that Athens managed her empre 
with reference to her own feelings and interest, and ttat 
her hold was rather upon the prudence than upon the aflec- 
tion of her allies; except in so far as those among them 
who were democratically governed, sympathised with her 
democracy. It is also true that restrictions m any form on 
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the autonomy of each separate city were offensive to tlie 
political instincts of the Greeks: moreover Athens took less 
and less pains to disguise or soften the real character of 
her empire, as one resting simply on established fact and 
superior force. But this is a different thing from the 
endurance of practical hardship and oppression, which, had 
it been real^ would have inspired strong positive hatred 
among the subject-allies—such Brasidas expected to find 
umversal m Thrace, but did not really find, in spite of the 
easy opening which his presence afforded 

The acquisition of Akanthus and Stageims enabled 
Brasidas tirasidas in no very long time to extend his con- 
estawishes quests; to enter Argilus—and from thence to 

eerfoes'fa “^ke the capital acquisition of Amphipolis. . 

ws au situated between Stageims and 

plan for the Strymon, along the western bank of 

polls. eastern banii ot the same river,—south of the ' 

;fxf"'^°^'*^°™®™'^?''thenameofE:erkiiiitis, 
+i?f + ° ^i*i ® of Eiou at its mouth,—was situated 

thelflndo^f A Communicating’ with 

A ^^1*^® important bridge there situated. 

ffaSm those two cities to Brasidas 

gave him opportunity to cultivate intelligences in Aro-ilus 
wherem there had existed a standing discontent agtinS 
Athens ever since the foundation of the neighbouring citv 

+/ The latter city had been established bv 

the Atheman Agnon, at the head of a numerous body of 

called^Ennea Fodn' Edonian Thracians 

caned Jinnea Hodoi or Nine Ways, about five vears uriov 

to the commencement of the war (b.c. 437)- after tivo^n-re- 

vions attempts to colonise it,-one by H stilus aid A^W^ 

of which lamentabl? 

to the g^^d'^aSw its vicinity 

to tne gold and silver mines near Mount Pancmus’ and to 

large forests of ship-timber, as well as for command ?f the 
MaTeSa“ th^ttSr®'^*n^^“*®"°'' “^Thrace and 

Juacedoma—that theAthenianshadsentasecond expedition 

asi itoTe T0i« ’AGjiveioi? 5 vt£? Szoh- 
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under Agnon, wlio founded the city and gave it the 
name of Amphipolis. The resident settlers there, however, 
were only in small proportion Athenian citizens; the rest 
of mixed origin, some of them Argilian—a considerable 
■ number Chalkidians. The Athenian general Eukles was 
governor in the town, though seemingly with no paid force 
under his command. His colleague Thucydides the histor¬ 
ian was in command of a small fleet on the coast. 

Among these mixed inhabitants a conspiracy was 
organised to betray the town to Brasidas. The inhabitants 
of Argilus as well as the Chalkidians each tampered with 
those of the same race who resided in Amphipolis; while 
the influence of Perdikkas, not inconsiderable in con¬ 
sequence of the commerce of the place with Macedonia, 
was also employed to increase the number of partisans. 
Of all the instigators, however, the most strenuous as well 
as the most useful were the inhabitants of Argilus. Am¬ 
phipolis, together with the Athenians as its founders, had 
been odious to them from its commencement. Its founda¬ 
tion had doubtless abridged their commerce and importance 
as masters of the lower course of the Strymon. Ihieyhad 
been long laying snares against the city, and the arrival of 
Brasidas now presented to them an unexpected chance of 
success. It was they who encouraged him to attempt the 
surprise, deferring proclamation of their own defection from 
Athens until they could make it subservient to his conquest 
of Amphipolis, 

Starting with his army from Arne in the Chalkidic 
peninsula, Brasidas arrived in the afternoon at Aulon and 
Bromiskus, near the channel whereby the lake Bolbe is 
connected with the sea. Prom hence, after his men had 
supped, hebegan his night-march to Amphipolis, 
on a cold and snowy night of November or the Nigtit-march 
beginning of December. He reached Argilus f Brasidas 
in the middle of the night, where the leaders at 
onceadmittedhim, proclaiming their revolt from Argilus, to 
Athens, With their aid and guidance, he then strymlm^ 
hastened forward without delay to the bridge AmpM- 
across the 8trymon, which he reached before 
break of day.i It was guarded only by a feeble piquet— 

^ Thucyd. iv. 104. Kax^fftijoav tov Bekker’s reading of Tipo ap- 
oTpatov Ttpo lu) £7ci tyjv Y4<pupav too pears to me preferable to itpoCTO), The 
itotap-ou* latter-word really adds nothing to 
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the town of Amphipolis itself being^ situated on the liill at 
some little distance higher up the river; i so that Bras 
preceded by the Argilian conspirators, surprised and 
powered the guard without difficulty. Thus master of ftus 
important communication, he crossed with his army forth¬ 
with into the territory of Amphipolis, where his arrival 
spread the utmost dismay and terror. The governor £11X^:108, 
the magistrates, and the citizens, were all found wholly 
prepared: the lands belonging to the city were occupied 
by residents with their families and property around tliera, 
calculating upon undisturbed security, as if there had Been 
no enemy within reach. Such of these as were close to the 
city succeeded in running thither with their families, thoTXgh 
leaving their property exposed—but the more distant Be¬ 
came^ in person as well as in property at the mercy of the 
invader. Even within the town, filled with the friends and 
relatives of these victims without, indescribable confusion 
reigned, of which the conspirators within tried to avail 
themselves in order to get the gates thrown open. Aud so 
complete was the disorganisation, that if Brasidas Bad 
marched up without delay to the gates and assaulted the 
town, many persons supposed that he would have carried 
it at once. Such a risk however was too great even for his 
boldness—the rather as repulse would have been probably 
his ruin. Moreover, confiding in the assurances of the con¬ 
spirators that the gates would be thrown open, he thought 


the meaning; whereas the fact that 
Brasidas got over the river before 
daylight is one both new and ma¬ 
terial : it is not necessarily im¬ 
plied in the previous words exelvg 
•r‘5 voxTu 

1 Thncyd. iv. 104. 'Aniyzi Ss to 
ToXtCfJia -kXeov t^; Siaf^atjstoc;, xal oO 
xaSstTo rsl^Tj toaxsp vov, 'ouXaxTj Se 
Tu ppajrsia xaSeion^xsi, «S:c. 

Dr. Arnold, with Bobree, Poppo, 
and most of the commentators, 
translate these words—“the town 
(of Amphipolis) is farther off (from Ar- 
gilus) than the passage of the river.” 
But this must be of course true, 
and conveys no new information, 
seeing that Brasidas had to cross 
the river to reach the town. Smith 


and Bloomfield are right, I tliink, 
in considering t^? Siafidosgoc as 
governed by and no't l)y 

TrXeov —“the city is at some distance 
from the crossing:” and tb.e ob¬ 
jection which Poppo makes agfainst 
them, that tcXsov must necessairily 
imply a comparison witb some¬ 
thing, cannot be sustained: fox Tbu- 
cydidSs often uses ex ■rcXslovoi; (iv, 
103;viii. 88) as precisely identical 
with ex TcoXXob (i. 68; iv. 67 ; "V. 69); 
also itepl TcXelovoc. 

In the following chapter, on oc¬ 
casion of the battle of Amphipolis, 
some farther remarks will be found 
on the locality, with a plan an¬ 
nexed. 
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it safer to seize as many persons as lie could from the out- 
citizens, as a means of working upon the sentiments of those 
within the walls. Lastly, this process of seizure and plunder, 
being probably more to the state of his own soldiers, could 
not well be hindered. 


But he waited in vain for the opening of the gates. 
The conspirators in the city, in spite of the Hei)ecomes 
complete success of their surprise and the uni- 
versal dismay around them, found themselves round Am- 
unable to carry the majority along with them. dls 

As in Akanthus, so in Amphipolis, those who appointed" 
really hated Athens and wished to revolt were gaining 
only a party-mxnority. The greater number oi into the 
citizens, at this critical moment, stood byEukles 


and the few native Athenians around him in resolving upon 
defence, and in sending off an express to Thucydides at 
Thasos (the historian), the colleague of Eukles, as general 
in the region of Thrace, for immediate aid. This step, of 
course immediately communicated toBrasidas from within, 
determined him to make every effort for enticing the Am- 
phipolitans to surrender before the reinforcement should 
arrive; the rather as he was apprised that Thucydides, 
being a large proprietor and worker of gold mines in the 
neighbouring region, possessed extensive personal influence 
among the Thracian tribes, and would be able to bring them 
together for the relief of the place, in conjunc- 
tion with his own Athenian squadron. He there- the citizens 
fore sent in propositions for surrender on the favouSibie 
most favourable terms—guaranteeing to every terms of ca- 
citizen who chose to remain, Amphipolitan or 
even Athenian, continued residence with un- accept, 
disturbed property and equal political rights— ^a^^ftuiates^ 
and granting to every one who chose to depart, ^ 

fiv6 days for the purpose of carrying away his effects. 

Such easy conditions, when made known in the city, 
produced presently a sensible change of opinion among the 
citizens—proving acceptable both to Athenians and Am- 
phipolitans, though on different grounds. i The properties 
of the citizens without, as well as many of their relatives, 


* Thucyd. iv. 106. O'l U tioXXoI indicate both the change of view, 
dxouaavTrec ^XXoiixepoi eyivov.TO compared with what had been 
tac Ac. before, and new divergence intro- 

The word A^Xoidrepoi seems to duced among themselves. 
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were all in the hands of Brasidas. No one counted upon 
the speedy arrival of reinforcement—and even if it did 
arrive, the city might be preserved, hut the citizens without 
^ould stili be either slain or made captive: a murderous 
hattk would ensue, and perhaps after all, Brasidas, assisted 
by the party within, might prove victorious. The Athe¬ 
nian citizens in Amphipolis, knowing themselves to be ex- 
posed to peculiar danger, were perfectly well-pleased with 
ills oner, as extricating them from a critical position and 

them the means of escape, with comparative- 
XIloss; while the non-Athenian citizens, partahors 
in the same relief from peril, felt little reluctance in ac¬ 
cepting^ a capitulation which preserved both their rights 
and their properties inviolate, and merely severed thoni 
Irom^ Athens—towards which city they felt, not hatred, 
but indifference. Above all, the friends and relatives of 
tie citizens exposed in the out-region were strenuous in 
uigmg on the capitulation, so that the conspirators soon 
became bold enough to proclaim themselves openly—in- 
smting upon the moderation of Brasidas and the prudence 
ot admitting him. Eukles found that the tone of opinion, 
even amonghis own Athenians, was gradually turned against 
iim. i±e could not prevent the acceptance of the tei'nas, 
and the admission of the enemy into the city on tliat 
same day. 

No such resolution would have been adopted, had the 
Thycydid^s Citizens been aware how near at hand Thucy— 
Eion^from dides and his forces were. The message des- 
Thasosx^itR patched early in the morning from AmnhiDolis 
ton-SSfto Him at THasos with seven triremes; with 

which he instantly put to sea, so as to reach 
Ji/ion at the mouth of the Strymon, within three 
miles of Amphipolis, on the same evening. He 

1 j. XT ^ to he in time for saving Amphipolis: 

but the place had surrendered a few hours before. He 
arrived indeed only just in time to preserve Eion- for 
parties in that town were already beginning to concert the 
adinission of Brasidas, who would probably have entered 
in at daybreak the next morning. Thucydides, putting the 
condition of defence, successfully repelled an 
attack which Brasidas made both by land and by boats on 
tlie river. He at the same time received and provided for 


ron-—not in 
time to 
preserve 
Amphipolis 
—he pre¬ 
serves Eion. 
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the Athenian citizens who were retiring from Amphi- 
polis. 1 

The capture of this city, perhaps the most important 
of all the foreign possessions of Athens—and the opening 
of the bridge over the Strymon, by which even all her 
eastern allies became approachable by land—occasioned 
prodigious emotion throughout all the Grecian world. The 
dismay felt at Athens 2 was greater than had Alarm and 
been ever before experienced. Hope and joy 
prevailed among her enemies, while excitement Athens by 
and new aspirations became widely spread among the capture 
her subject-allies. The bloody defeat at Deliuna, poiis^in-* 
and the unexpected conquests of Erasidas, now ‘creased 
again lowered 'prestige of Athenian success, among her 
sixteen months after it had been so powerfully enemies, 
exalted by the capture of Sphakteria. The loss of reputa¬ 
tion, which Sparta had then incurred, was now compensated 
by a reaction against the unfounded terrors since conceived 
about the probable career of her enemy. It was not merely 
the loss of Amphipolis, serious as that was, which distressed 
the Athenians; but also their insecurity respecting the 
maintenance of their whole empire. They knew not which 
of their subject-allies might next revolt, in contemplation 
of aid from Bras Idas, facilitated by the newly-acquired 
Strymonian bridge. And as the proceedings of that gen¬ 
eral counted in part to the credit of his country, it was 
believed that Sparta, now for the first time shaking off her 
languor,3 had taken to herself the rapidity and enterprise 
once regarded as the exclusive characteristic of Athens. 

But besides all these chances of evil to the Athenians, 
there was another yet more threatening—the personal 


> Tliucyd. iy. 105, 106; Diodor, 
xii. 68. 

* Thucyd.iv. 108. ’Exo[j.Iv7]c 8s 
’AfitpiTtoXeto?, oi ’A87]valoi sc {xeia 
oeoc xaTscn:7]aotv, «&c. 

Tbo prodigious importance of 
the site of Amphipolis, with its 
adjoining bridge forming the com¬ 
munication between the regions 
east and west of Strymon—was 
felt not only by Philip of Mace- 
don (as will hereafter appear), but 
also by the Bomans after their 


conquest of Macedonia. Of the 
four regions into which the Bo¬ 
mans distributed Macedonia, “pars 
prims*, (says Livy, xlv. 30) hahet 
opportunitatem Amphipoleos; quee 
objecta claudit omnes ab oriente 
solo in Macedoniam aditus.” 

* Thucyd. iv. 108. To Se fxsyicjTov, 
5ta r]5ov7]v cxuxlxa, xal 

5x1 x6 Tc p u>X 0 V A cr.xe 6a i fxov ia>v 
dpythvxtoM efxeXXov TteipaoOai, 
xivouvsuetv navxl xpoir^ ^xoi(Ji.oi fjoav * 
(the subject-allies of Athena). 
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ascendency and position of Brasidas himself. It was not 

Extraordi- boldness, the fertility of aggressive 

nary per- resource, the quick movements, the power of 
sonai'giory, stimulating the minds of soldiers—which lent 
influence, eiixciency to that general; but also his incorrupt- 

BrasSas probity, his good faith, his moderation, 

^ ' his abstinence from party-cruelty or corruption, 

and from all intermeddling with the internal constitutions 
of the different cities—in strict adherence to that manifesto 
whereby Sparta had proclaimed herself the liberator of 
Greece. Such talents and such official worth had never 
before been seen combined. Set off as they were by the 
full brilliancy of successes, such as were deemed incredible 
before they actually occurred, they inspired a degree of 
confidence, and turned a tide of opinion, towards this 
eminent man, which rendered him personally one of the 
first powers in Greece. Numerous solicitations were trans¬ 
mitted to him at Amphipolis from parties among the subject- 
allies of Athens, in their present temper of large hopes 
from him and diminished fear of the Athenians. The anti- 
Athenian party in each was impatient to revolt, the rest 
of the population less restrained by fear.i 

Of those who indulged in these sanguine calculations, 
inactiou many had yet to learn by painful experience 
that Athens was still hut little abated in power. 
Still her inaction during this important autumn 
had been such as may well explain their mistake. 
It might have been anticipated that on hearing 
the alarming news of the junction of Brasidas 
to arresting with the Chalkidians and Perdikkas so close 
upon their dependent allies, they would forth- 
sSasiLs in with have sent a competent force to Thrace— 
Thrace. which, if despatched at tha t time, would probably 

have obviated all the subsequent disasters. So they would 
have acted at any other time—and perhaps even then, if 
Perikles had been alive. But the news arrived just at the 
period when Athens was engaged in the expedition against 
Boeotia, which ended very shortly in the ruinous defeat of 
Delium. Under the discouragement arising from the death 
of the Strat^us Hippokrates and 1000 citizens, the idea of 
a fresh expedition to Thrace would probably have been in¬ 
tolerable to Athenian hoplites. The hardships of a winter 

* Thucyd. iv. 108. 


and des 
pendency 
of Athens 
after the 
battle of 
Belium, 
especially 
in reference 
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service in Thrace, as experienced a few years before in the 
blockade of Potidsea, would probably also aggravate their 
reluctance. In Grecian history, we must steadfastly keep 
in mind that we are reading about citizen soldiers, not about 
professional soldiers; and that the temper of the time, 
whether of confidence or dismay, modifies to an unspeak¬ 
able degree all the calculations of military and political 
prudence. Even after the rapid success of Brasidas, not 
merely at Akanthus and Stageirus, but even at Amphipolis, 
they sent only a few inadequate guards i to the points most 
threatened—thus leaving to their enterprising enemy the 
whole remaining winter for his operations, without hind¬ 
rance. Without depreciating the merits of Brasidas, we 
may see that his extraordinary success was in great part 
owing to the no less extraordinary depression which at that 
time pervaded the Athenian public: a feeling encouraged 
by Kikias and other leading men of the same party, who 
were building upon it their hopes of getting the Lace¬ 
daemonian proposals for peace accepted. 

But while we thus notice the short-comings of Athens 
in not sending timely forces against Brasidas, 
we must at the same time admit, that the most Amphipolis 
serious and irreparable loss which she sustained by 
—that of Amphipolis—was the fault of her negligence 
officers more than her own. Eukles and the 
historian Thucydides, the two joint Athenian manders— 
commanders in Thrace, to whom was confided 
the defence of that important town, had means rian Thucy- 
amply sufficient to place it beyond all risk of 
capture, had they employed the most ordinary vigilance 
and precaution beforehand. That Thucydides became an 
exile immediately after this event, and remained 
so for twenty years, is certain from his own nians 
statement. And we hear, upon what in this case ^ 
is quite sufficient authority, that the Athenians the propo^i- 
condemned him (probably Eukles also) to banish- 
ment, on the proposition of Elleon. 2 

In considering this sentence, historians ^ commonly 
treat Thucydides as an innocent man, and find nothing to 

* Thucyd, iv. 108. 0£ p.sv'AOTjvatoi of Thucydides by Marcellinus, pre- 
^oXaxa? cbc iXlyou xal ev )r£ijxu)vt fixed to all the editions, p. 19, ed. 
Sieitsfxitov 8C Ta? ttoXsk;, <fec. Arnold. 

*■ Thucyd.v. 26. See the biography * I transcribe the main features 
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condemn except tlie calumnies of tlie demagogue, followed 
by the injustice of the people. But this view of the case 
cannot be sustained, when we bring together all the facts 
even as indicated by Thucydides himself. 

At the moment when Brasidas surprised Amphipolis, 
Thucydides was at Thasos; and the event is 
always discussed as if he was thereby necessity 
or duty—as if Thasos was his special mission. 
Now we know from his own statement that his 
command was not special or confined to Thasos. 
He was sent as joint commander along with 
Eukles generally to Thrace, and especially to 
Amphipolis. 1 Both of them were jointly and 
severally responsible for the proper defence of 
Amphipolis, with the Athenian emjDire and 
interests in that quarter. Such nomination of two or more 


Sentence of 
banishment 
passed on 
Thucydides 
by the Athe¬ 
nians— 
grounds of 
that sen¬ 
tence. He 
justly in- ^ 
curred their 
verdict of 
guilty. 


from the account of Dr. Thirl wall, 
whose judgement coincides on this 
occasion with what is generally 
given (Hist, of Greece, ch. xxiii. 
vol. iii. p* 208). 

“On the evening of the same day, 
ThucydidSs, with seven galleys 
which he happened to have with 
him at Thasos, when he received 
the despatch from Euklfis, sailed 
into the month of the Strymon, 
and learning the fall of Amphipolis 
proceeded to put Bion in a state 
of defence. His timely arrival 
saved the place, which Brasidas 
attacked the next morning, both 
from the river and the land, with¬ 
out effect: and the refugees, who 
retired by virtue of the treaty from 
Amphipolis, found shelter atEion, 
and contributed to its security. 
TM historian rendered an important 
service to his country: and it does 
not. appear that human prudence 
and activity could have accomplished 
anything more under the same cir¬ 
cumstances, Yet his unavoidable 
failure proved the occasion of a 
sentence^ under which he spent 
twenty years of his life in exile: 
and he was only restored to his 


country in the season of her deep¬ 
est humiliation by the public 
calamities. So much only can he 
gathered with certainty from his 
language: for he has not condes¬ 
cended to mention either the charge 
which was brought against him, 
or the nature of the sentence, 
which he may either have suffered, 
or avoided by a voluntary exile. 
A statement, very probable in 
itself, though resting on slight 
authority, attributes his banishment 
to Kleon’s calumnies; that the 
irritation produced by the loss of 
Amphipolis should have been so 
directed against an innocent object.^ 
would perfectly accord with the 
character of the people and of the 
demagogue. Posterity has gained 
by the injustice of his contempor¬ 
aries,” &c. 

^ Thucyd. iv.. 104. 01 8 ’ ivavxioi 
toT? r:poSi 6 ooot (that is, at Amphi¬ 
polis) xpaxoovTSQ T<ii TtXrjOsi enuTS 
JIT) a’j-Ua xai; icOXotj; ayoiyeaBai, 
Tzi^izouai fxsxd EOxXeouc xou oTpaxT]- 
fob, o? ix Tthv ’A^Tjvalujv uap'iqv aOxoX? 
(p{iXa^ TOO )rU)ploo, ekI t 6 v Ixepov 
tTTpaxTjYov Tu>v ial 6p ax yj c, 
GouxuSlS'jjv t 6 v ’OXopou, 85 ^ 
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officers, co-ordmate and jointly responsible, -was the usual 
habit ot Athens, wherever the scale or the area of militarv 
operations was considerable—instead of one supreme re¬ 
sponsible commander,with subordinate officers actinauiider 
him_ and responsible to him. If, then, ThuoydidI “was 
stationed at Thasos” (to use the phrase of Dr. Thirlwall) 
this was because he chose to station himself there, in the 
exercise of ms own discretion. 


AocordiMly, the question which we have to put is, 
not whether Thucydides did all that could be donZ after 
he received the alarming express at Thasos (which is the 
part of the case that he sets prominently before us), but 
whether he and Eukles jointly took the best general mea¬ 
sures for the security of the Athenian empire in Thrace_ 

espemally for Amphipolis, the first jewel of her empire. 

, o TT Athens to be robbed of that jewel,—and 

how? Had they a difficult position to defend? Were they 
overwhelmed by a superior force? Were they distracted 
by simultaneous revolts in different places, or assailed by 
enemies unknown or unforeseen? Not one of these grounds 
for acquittal can be pleaded. First, their position was of 
all others the most defensible. They had only to keep the 
bridge over the Strymon adequately watched and guarded 
—or to retain the Athenian squadron at Eion—and Amphi- 
pohs was safe. Either one or the other of these precautions 
would have sufficed: both together would have sufficed so 


Ta8e SuveYpat};e,v, Svxa Tcspl 
6 a ff 0 V, (sffTi 5’ 7} yyjfjoc, ITapttov 
aTioixla, aTTExouaa ’ApLcptTuoXsojc; 
7]fi.iaeta(; 7]{j.£paQ [xaXioxoL itXouv) xe- 
XeuovTEc 0cplai 3o7]9eIv. 

Here ThucydidSs describes him¬ 
self as “the other general along 
with Euklfis, of the region of or 
towards Thrace.” There cannot be 
a clearer designation of the ex¬ 
tensive rango of his functions and 
duties. The same words tou ^Tspoo 
arparrjpo are used respecting the 
two joint commanders Hippokrat6s 
and Demosthenes (Thucyd. iv, 67 
and iv. 43), 

I adopt here the reading xtov IttI 
0pax7)«; (the genitive case of the 
well-known Tnucydidean phrase T(3t 
£7it ©paxTjq) in preference to xov 


0paxr]c:; which would mean in 
substance the same thing, tho'ugli 
not so precisely, nor so suitably 
to the usual manner of the histor¬ 
ian. Bloomfield, Bekker, and (rol¬ 
ler have all introduced x(I>v into 
the text, on the authority of various 
MSS.: Poppo and Dr. Arnold also 
both express a preference for it, 
though they still leave xov in the 
text. 

Moreover the words of Thucydi¬ 
des himself in the passage where 
he mentions his own long exile, 
plainly prove that he was sent out 
as general, not to Thasos, but fo 
AmphipoUs~(v. 26) xal 5uve[57} jxoi 
cpsuyeiv pv efxaoxou irr} stxoot p.sxd 

'CTjv ’AfA<p 17t 0 XIV axp axTj Y la Vj 

&c. 
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amply, as probably to prevent the scheme of attack from 
being formed. Next, the force under Brasidas was in no 
way superior—not even adequate to the capture oi the 
inferior place Eion, when properly guarded—much less to 
that of Amphipolis. Lastly, there were no simultaneous 
revolts to distract attention, nor unknown enemies to con¬ 
found a well-laid scheme of defence. There was but one 
enemy, in one quarter, having one road by which to ap¬ 
proach; an enemy of surpassing merit indeed, and eminentiy 
danc^erous to Athens—but without any chance of success, 
except from the short-comings of the Athenian officers. 

Now Thucydides and Eiikles both knew that Brasidas 
had prevailed upon Akanthus and Stageirus to revolt, and 
that too in such a way as to extend his own personal in- 
iiuence materially. They knew _ that the population ot 
Argilus was o»f Andrian origin,^ like that of Akanthus and 
Stao-eirus, and therefore peculiarly likely to be tempted by_ 
the%xainple of those two towns. Lastly, they knew (and 
Thucydides himself tells us 2 ). that this Argilian population 

_whose territory bordered on the Strymon and the westein 

foot of the bridge, and who had many connexions in Amphi¬ 
polis—had been long disaffected to Athens, and especially 
to the Athenian possession of that city. Yet having such 
foreknowledge, ample warning for the necessity of a vigilant 
defence, Thucydides and Eukles withdraw, or omit, both 
the two precautions upon which the security of Amphipolis 
rested—precautions both of them obvious, either of them 

sufficient. The one leaves the bridge under a feeble guard,s 

and is caught so unprepared every way, that one might 
suppose Athens to be in profound peace; the other is found 
Tvitli his squadron, not at Eion, but at Thasos—an island 
out of air possible danger, either from Brasidas (who had 
no ships) or any other enemy. The arrival of Brasidas 
comes on both of them like a clap of thunder. Nothingmore 
is required than this plain fact, under the circumstances, 
to prove their improvidence as commanders. 

^ Oocipare Tbxicyd. iv. 84, 88, 103. ts sx TtXe iovo? itpoc to*)? sftToXi- 

» TUucyd. iv. 103. [xdXiaTa 6s Tsoovra? crouiv exeX S-icttx; sv^BoOigcreTai 

0 t ’A p Y ^ o £ TIf ^ ® ^ P® ^ ° Tj '!i:6Xt?, &c. 

xoovTs^ xoci ctst TCOTS TOi? * Tliucyd. iv. 103. (puXccxTj 
’A,9 ■»] V <xi 0 t ? ovTE? uTcoTCTOixal Ti? {Jpa^fsTa xaGeicrfi^xstj 

S'jttj^ouXEUovTs? T<p fiiaadp.£vo?ptt8ito?o Bpctyiooc?, 

(Amphipolis), ejcsidr) TtapSTU^sv 6 ap.a p,Ev t> 5? ii:po6oaia? outnrj?, a|xa 6s 
aaipo? xat Bpaatoa? i^XSev, ercpa^av xal oyto^ xai dicpoaSo- 
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The presence of Thucydides on the station of Thrace 
was important to Athens, partly because he possessed 
valuable family-connexions, mining-property, and command¬ 
ing influence among the continental population round 
Amphipolis.i This was one main reason why he was named. 
The Athenian people confide much in his private influence, 
over and above the public force under his command—look¬ 
ing to him even more than to his colleague Eukles for the 
continued securitjr of the town: instead of which they find 
that not even their own squadron under him is at hand 
near the vulnerable point at the moment when the enemy 
comes. Of the two, perhaps, the conduct of Eukles admits 
of conceivable explanation more easily than that of Thucy¬ 
dides. Eor it seems that, Eukles had no paid force in 
Amphipolis; no other force than the citizen hoplites, partly 
Athenian, partly of other lineage. Doubtless these men 
found it irksome to keep guard through the winter on the 
Strymonian bridge. Eukles might fancy, that by enforcing 
a large perpetual guard, he ran the risk of making Athens 
unpopular. Moreover, strict constancy of watch, night 
after night, when no actual danger comes, with an unpaid 
citizen force—is not easy to maintain. This is an insuf¬ 
ficient excuse, but it is better than anything which can be 
offered on behalf of Thucydides; who had with him a paid 
Athenian force, and might just as well have kept it at 
Eion as at Thasos.^ *We may be sure that the absence of 
Thucydides with his fleet, at Thasos, was one essential 
condition in the plot laid by Brasidas with the Argilians. 

1^0 say, with Dr. Thirlwall, that “human prudence and 
activity could not have accomplished more than Thucydides 
did ujider the same circumstances *''—is true as matter of 


xY]TOc 'Jtpoaiceff^v, SisPt] 
Ye(pupav, &c. 

A Thucyd. iv. 105. xal aitoo 
BuyaaOai ev xolc irptototi; t(I>v Yjitei- 
pOitOJV, &c. 

Bosclier, in his Life of Tliucy- 
didSs (Leben dea Thukydides, Oot- 
tingen, 1842, sect. 4. p. 97-99), ad¬ 
mits it to be the probable truth, 
that Thucydides was selected for 
this command expressly in conse¬ 
quence of his private influence in 
the region around. Yet this bio¬ 
grapher still repeats the view gen¬ 


erally taken, that Thucydides did 
everything which an able command¬ 
er could to, and was most unjustly 
condemned. 

* That the recognised station of 
the Athenian jdeet was at Eion— 
and that the maintenance of the 
passage of the Strymon wag ie- 
estimahle to the Athenians (even 
apart from Amphipolis), as guar¬ 
antee for the inaccessibility of her 
eastern empire—we see by Thucyd* 
iv. 108. 

0 2 
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fact, and creditable as far as it goes. But it is wholly 
inadmissible as a justification, and meets only one part of 
the case. An officer in command is responsible not only 
for doing most “under the circumstances,” but also for the 
circumstances themselves, insofar as they are under his 
control. Now nothing is more under his control than the 
position which he chooses to occupy. If the Emperor 
Napoleon, or the Duke of "Wellington, had lost by surprise 
of an enemy not very numerous, a post of supreme import¬ 
ance which they thought adequately protected, would they 
be satisfied to hear from the responsible officer in command 
—“Having no idea that the enemy would attempt any 
surprise, I thought that I might keep my force half a day’s 
journey off from the post exposed, at another post which 
it was physically impossible for'the enemy to reach. But 
the moment I was informed that the surprise had occurred, 
I hastened to the scene, did all that human prudence and 
activity could do to repel the enemy; and though I found 
that he had already mastered the capital post of all, yet I 
beat him back from a second post which he was on the 
point of mastering also”? Hoes any one imagine that these 
illustrious chiefs, smarting under the loss of an inestimable 
position which alters the whole prospects of a campaign, 
•would be satisfied with such a report, and would dismiss 
the officer with praises for his vigour and bravery “under 
the circumstances”? They would assuredly reply that he 
had done right in coming back—that his conduct after 
coming back had been that of a brave man—and that there 
was no impeachment on his courage. But they would at 
the same time add, that his want of judgement and fore¬ 
sight, in omitting to place the valuable position really 
exposed under sufficient guard beforehand, and leaving it 
thus open to the enemy, while he himself was absent in 
another place which was out of danger—and his easy faith 
that there would be no dangerous surprise, at a time when 
the character of the enemy’s officer, as well as the disaffec¬ 
tion of the neighbours (Argilus), plainly indicated that 
there would if the least opening were afforded—that 
these were defects meriting serious reproof, and disquali¬ 
fying him from any future command of trust and responsi¬ 
bility. ^ Nor can we doubt that the whole feeling of the 
respective armies, who would have to pay with their best 
blood the unhappy miscalculation of this officer, would go 
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along witb. snch. a sentence; without at all suspecting 
themselves to be guilty of injustice, or of "directing the 
irritation produced by the loss against an innocent object.” 

The vehement leather-seller in the Pnyx at Athens, 
when he brought forward what are called "his calumnies” 
against Thucydides and Eukles, as having caused through 
culpable omission a fatal and irreparable loss to their 
country, might perhaps state his case with greater loudness 
and acrimony. But it may be doubted whether he would 
say anything more really galling, than would be contained 
m the dignified rebuke of an esteemed modern general, to 
a subordinate officer under similar circumstances. In my 
judgement, not only the accusation against these two 
officers (I assume Eukles to have been included) was called 
for on the fairest^ presumptive grounds—which would be 
sufficient as a justification of the leather-seller Elleon—but 
the positive verdict of guilty against them was fully 
merited, W^hether the banishment inflicted was a greater 
penalty than the case warranted, I will not take upon me 
to pronounce. Every age has its own standard of feeling 
for measuring what is a proper intensity of punishment: 
penalties which our grandfathers thought right and meet, 
would m the present day appear intolerably rigorous. Eut 
when I consider the immense value of Amphipolis to 
Athens, combined with the conduct whereby it was lost 
cannot think that there was a single Athenian, or a 

single Greek, who would deem the penalty of banishment 
too severe. 

It is painful to find such strong grounds of official 
censure against a man, who as an historian has earned the 
as mg admira^on of posterity—my own, among the first 
and warmest. Eut in criticising the conduct of Thucydides 
Ik ® hound in justice to forget Thucydides 

the historian. He was not known in the latter character, 
at the time when this sentence was passed. Perhaps he 
never would have been so known (like the Neapolitan his¬ 
torian Oolletta), if exile had not thrown hirn out of the 
active duties and hopes of a citizen. 

It may be doubted whether he ever went home from 

the grief, wrath, and alarm, so strongly 
felt at Athens after the loss of Amphipolis. Condemned, 
either with or without appearance^ he remained in banish- 
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ment for twenty yeap;i not returning to Athens until 
after the conclusion of the Peloponnesian war. Of this 
long exile much is said to have been spent on his property 
in Thrace; yet he also visited most parts of G-reece— 
enemies of Athens as well as neutral states. However 
much we may deplore such a misfortune on his account, 
mankind in general has, and ever will have, the strongest 
reason to rejoice at it. To this compulsory leisure we 
owe the completion, or rather the near approach to com¬ 
pletion, of his history. And the opportunities which an 
• exile enjoyed of personally consulting neutrals and enemies, 
contributed much to form that impartial, comprehensive, 
Pan-hellenic, spirit, which reigns generally throughout his 
immortal work. 


Heanwhile Brasidas, installed in Amphipolis about 
Prepara- beginning of December 424 b.c., employed 

tions of ^ his increased power only the more vigorously 
Amp^fipois against Athens. His first care was to recon- 
for ex- stitute Amphipolis—a task wherein the M!ace- 
que^t—Ms^' donian Perdikkas, whose intrigues had contri- 
operations buted to the Capture, came and personally 
assisted. That city went through a partial 
promontory secession and renovation of inhabitants; being 
of thos. moreover cut off from the port of Eion and 

the mouth of the river, which remained in the hands of 


the Athenians. Many new arrangements must have been 
required, as well for its internal polity as for its external 
defence. Brasidas took measures for building ships of 
war, in the lake above the city, in order to force the lower 
part of the river :2 but his most important step was to 
construct a palisade work,3 connecting the walls of the 
city with the bridge. He thus made himself permanently 
master of the crossing of the Strymon, so as to shut the 
door by which he himself had entered, and at the same 
time to keep an easy communication with Argilus and the 
western bank of the Strymon. He also made some acqui¬ 
sitions on the eastern side of the river. Pittakus, prince 
of the neighbouring Edonian-Thracian township of 


J Tlrncyd. t. 26. the battle of Amphipolis. I shall 

® Thucyd. iv. 104-10S, gay more respecting the topogra- 

« This is the axaopmfAa, mention- phy of Amphipolis, when I come 

ed (v. 10) as existing a year and to describe that battle. 

.a half afterwards, at the time of 
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Myrkinus, had heen recently assassinated by his wife 
Brauro and by some personal enemies.^ He had probably 
been the ally of Athens, and his assassins now sought to 
strengthen themselres by courting the alliance of the new 
conqueror of Amphipolis. The Thasian continental colonies 
of G-alepsus and OEsyme also declared their adhesion to him. 

While he sent to Lacedaemon, communicating his 
excellent position as well as his large hopes, he at the 
same time, without waiting for the answer, began acting 
for himself, with all the allies whom he could get together. 
He marched first against the peninsula called Akte—the 
narrow tongue of land which stretches out from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Akanthus to the mighty headland called 
Mount Athos—near thirty miles long, and between four 
and five miles for the most part in breadth. i The long, 
rugged, woody ridge—covering this peninsula so as to 
leave but narrow spaces for dwelling, or cultivation, or 
feeding of cattle—was at this time occupied by many 
distinct petty communities, some of them divided in race 
and language. Sane, a colony from Andros, was situated 
in the interior gulf (called the Singitic G*ulf) between 
Athos and the Sithonian peninsula, near the Xerxeian 
canal. The rest of the Akt^ was distributed among 
BIsaltians, Krestonians and Edonians, all fractions of the 
Thracian name—Pelasgians or Tyrrhenians, of the race 
which had once occupied Lemnos and Iiubros—and some 
Chalkidians. Some of these little communities spoke 
habitually two languages. Thyssus, Kleone, Olophyxus, 
and others, all submitted on the arrival of &asidas; but 
Sane and Dion held out, nor could he bring them to terms 
even by ravaging their territory. 

He next marched into the Sithonian peninsula, to 
attack Tordne, situated near the southern He attacks 
extremity of that peninsula— opposite to Cape 
Kanastraeum, the extreme headland of the pe- 
ninsulaofPallene.^ » 

Torond was inhabited by a Chalkidic popu- 
lation, but had not partaken in the revolt of the town by an 
neighbouring Chalkidians against Athens. A p’^arty^Lr- 
small Athenian garrison had been sent there, prises and 
probably since the recent dangers, and were now 

‘ See Gnsebach, Eeise durch viiL p. 226. 

Rumelien und Briisa, vol. i. clu » TJaucyd. iv. 10^ 
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defending it as well as repairing tlie town-wall in various 
parts where it had been so neglected as to crumble down. 
They occupied as a sort of distinct citadel the outlying 
cape called Lekythus, joining by a narrow isthmus the hill 
on which the city stood, and forming a port wherein lay 
two Athenian triremes as guardships. ^ A small party in 
Torone, without privity i or even suspicion of the rest, en¬ 
tered into correspondence with Prasidas, and engaged to 
IDi'ovide for him the means of entering and mastering the 
town. Accordingly he advanced by a night-march to the 
temple of the 33ioskuri (Kastor and Pollux) within about 
a quarter of a mile of the town-gates, which he reached a 
little before daybreak; sending forward 100 peltasts to be 
still nearer, and to rush upon the gate at the instant 
when signal was made from within. His Toronssan parti¬ 
sans, some of whom were already concealed on the spot 
awaiting his arrival, made their final arrangements with 
him, and then returned into the town—conducting with 
them seven determined men from his army, armed only 
with daggers, and having Lysistratus of Olynthus as their 
chief. Twenty men had been originally named for this 
service,• but the danger appeared so extreme, that only 
seven of them were bold enough to go. This forlorn hope, 
enabled to creep in, through a small aperture in the wall 
towards the sea, were conducted silently up to the topmost 
watch-tower on the city hill, where they surprised and slew 
the guards, and set open a neighbouring postern gate, look¬ 
ing towards Cape Kanastrseum, as well as the great gate 
leading towards the agora. They then brought in the 
peltasts from without, who, impatient with the delay, had 
gradually stolen close under the walls. Some of these 
peltasts kept possession of the great gate, others were led 
round to the postern at the top, while the fire-signal was 
forthwith lighted to invite Brasidas himself. He and his 
men hastened forward towards the city at their utmost 
speed and.with loud shouts—a terror-striking notice of his 
presence to the unprepared citizens. Admission was easy 
through the open gates, but some also clambered up by 
means of beams or a sort of scaffolding, which was lying 
close to the wall as a help to the workmen repairing it. 

^ Thucyd. iv. 110. xal aixov av- 113. TcLv 5s Topcovaicuv YiYvofiSvr]? 
Spsi; ol tYOi Y ov xpucpa, etoI- xtji; dXd)asa)<; to p.ev' tcoXu, ouBiv 
|Loi ovts? x'lQv tco'aiv ■JxapaSouvai—iv, &16 6<;, s Oopu^slxo, <ic. 
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And while the assailants were thus active^ in every direc¬ 
tion, Brasidas himself conducted a portion of them to 
assure himself of the high and commanding parts of the city . 

So completely were the Toronseans surprised and 
thunderstruck, that hardly any attenapt was 
made to resist. Even the fifty Athenian hop- of the po- 
lites who occupied the agora, being found still 
asleep, were partly slain, and partly compelled small Athe- 
to seek refuge in the separately-garrisoned cape garrison, 
of Lekythus, whither they were followed by a retire to the 
portion of the Toronaean population; some from ®ifadei® 
attachment to Athens, others from sheer terror, called 
To these fugitives Brasidas addressed a procla- 
mation inviting them to return, and promising them per¬ 
fect security for person, property, and political rights; 
while at the same time he sent a herald with a formal 
summons to the Athenians in Lekythus, requiring them to 
quit the place as belonging to the Chalkidians, butpermit- 
ting them to carry away their property. They refused to 
evacuate the place, but solicited a truce of one day for the 
purpose of burying their slain. Brasidas granted them 
two days, which were employed both by them and by him, 
in preparations for the defence and attack of Lekythus; 
each party fortifying the houses on or near the connecting 
isthmus. 

In the me^antime he convened a general assembly of 
the Toronsean population, whom he addressed in the same con¬ 
ciliating and equitable language as he had employed else¬ 
where. “He had not come to harm either the city or any 
individual citizen. Those who had let him in, Con- ^ 
ought not to be regarded as bad men or traitors addS^ 

—for they had acted with a view to the benefit of Brasidas 
. and the liberation of their city, not in order to gem^iy^at 
enslave it, or to acquire profit for themselves. Tox6ns. 

On the other hand, he did not think the worse of those 
who had gone over to Lekythus, for their liking towards 
Athens: he wished them to come back freely, and he was 
sure that the more they knew the Lacedmmonians, the 
'better they would esteem them. He was prepared to for¬ 
give and forget previous hostility; but while he invited all 
of them to live for the future as cordial friends and fellow- 
citizens^—he should also for the future hold each man res¬ 
ponsible for his conduct, either as friend or as enemy.” 
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On the expiration of the Two days’ tmce, Brasidas at¬ 
tacked the Athenian garrison in Lekythus, promising a 

He attacks recompense of thirty min® to the soldier who 
naythiis, should first force his way into it. i^’otwith- 

T'^stoim means of defence—partly a 

y S orm. palisade, partly houses with battlements 

on the roof—this garrison repelled him for one whole day. 
On the next morning he brought up a machine, for the 
same purpose as that which the Boeotians had employed 
at Delium, to set fire to the wood-work. The Athenians 
on their side, seeing this fire-machine approaching, put up, 
on a building in front of their position, a wooden platform, 
upon which many of them mounted, with casks of water 
and large stones to break it or to extinguish the flames. 
At last, the weight accumulated becoming greater than 
the supports could bear, it broke down with a prodigious 
noise; so that all the persons and things upon it rolled 
down in confusion. Some of these men were hurt, yet 
the injury was not in reality serious,—had not the noise, 
the cries, and the strangeness of the incident, alarmed 
those behind, who could not see precisely what had occur¬ 
red, to such a degree, that they believed the enemy to have 
already forced the defences. Many ofthem accordingly took to 
flight, while those who remained were insufficient to pro¬ 
long the resistance successfully; so that Brasidas, perceiv¬ 
ing the disorder and diminished number of the defenders, 
relinquished his fire-machine and again renewed his at- 
tempt to carry the place by assault, which no w fully suc¬ 
ceeded.^ A considerable proportion of the Athenians and 
others in the fort escaped across the narrow Gulf to the 
peninsula of Pallene, by means of the two triremes and 
some merchant-vessels at hand: but every man found in it 
was put to death. Brasidas, thus master of the fort, and 
considering that he owed his success to the sudden rupture 
of the Athenian scaffolding, regarded this incident as a 
divine interposition, and presented the thirty minse (which 
he had promised as a reward to the first man who broke 
in) to the goddess Athene for her temple at Lekythus. 
He moreover consecrated to her the entire cape of Le¬ 
kythus ; not only demolishing the defences, but also dismant¬ 
ling the private residences which it contained, i so that 

* Thncyd. iv. 114, 110, vouLlja? ttvl i:pi5ica> avQpuJTtetO) xtih 

aXcuavv TeveoQai. 
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notliing remained except the temple, with its ministers and 
appurtenances. 

What proportion of the Toronseans who had taken 
refuge at Lekythus, had been induced to return personal 
by the proclamation of Brasidas, alike generous ability and 
and politic—we aremot informed. His language effil 

and conduct were admirably calculated to set ciency of 
this little community again in harmonious move- 
ment, and to obliterate the memory of past feuds. And 
above all, it inspired a strong sentiment of attachment and 
gratitude towards himself personally—a sentiment which 
gained strength with every successive incident in -which 
he was engaged, and which enabled him to exercise a great¬ 
er ascendency than could ever be acquired by Sparta, and 
in some respects greater than had ever been possessed by 
Athens. It is this remarkable development of command¬ 
ing individuality, animated throughout by straightforward 
public purposes, and binding together so many little com¬ 
munities who had few other feelings^in common—which 
lends to the short career of this eminent man, a romantic, 
and even an heroic, interest. 

During the remainder of the winter Brasidas employed 
himself in setting in order the acquisitions already made, 
and in laying plans for farther conquests in the spring. i 
But the beginning of spring—or the close of the eighth 
year, and beginning of the ninth year, of the war, as Thucy¬ 
dides reckons—brought with it a new train of events, which 
will be recounted in the following chapter. 


^ Thucyd. iv. 116. 
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CHAPTER LIV^ 

TEUCE FOE ONE TEAE.—EENEWAL OF WAE AND 

BATTLE OF AMPHIPOLIS.-PEAGE OF NIKIAS. 

The eigHtE year of the war, described in the lastchapter, 
Eighth year had Opened with sanguine hopes for Athens, 
and with dark promise for Sparta, chiefly in 
witif ^ost consequence of the memorable capture of Sphak- 

towards the end of the preceding summer. 
Athens— It included, not to mention other events, two 
considerable and important enterprises on the 
verses to part of Athens—against Megara and against 
JBoeotia;,the former plan, partially successful— 
the latter, not merely unsuccessful, but attended with a 
ruinous defeat. Lastly, the losses in Thrace following 
close upon the defeat at Helium, together with the un¬ 
bounded expectations everywhere entertained from the 
future career of Brasidas, had again seriously lowered the 
impression entertained of Athenian power. The year thus 
closed amidst humiliations the more painful to Athens, 
as contrasted with the glowing hopes with which it had 
begun. 

It was now that Athens felt the full value of those 
Desire of prisoners whom she had taken at Sphakteria. 
Miak^e^peace ^Rhthose prisoners, as Kleon and his support- 
in order to ers had said truly, she might be sure of making 
Jlltives^ peace whenever she desired it.i Having such 
they de- a Certainty to fall back upon, she had played a 
in?rein-’^’ bold game, and aimed at larger acquisitions 
forcemeats during the past year. This speculation, though 
to Brasidas. in itself Unreasonable, had failed: moreover 
a new phsenomenon, alike unexpected by all, had occurred, 
when Brasidas broke open and cut up her empire in Thrace. 
Still, so great was the anxiety of the Spartans to regain 
their captives, who had powerful friends and relatives at 
home, that they considered the victories of Brasidas chiefly 

* Thucyd. iv, 21. 
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as a stepping-stone towards that object, and as a means of 
prevailing upon Athens to make peace. To his animated 
representations sent home from Amphipolis, setting forth 
the prospects of still farther success and entreating rein¬ 
forcements—they had returned a discouraging reply, 
dictated in no small degree by the miserable jealousy of 
some of their chief men; ^ who, feeling themselves cast into 
the shade, and looking upon his splendid career as^ an 
eccentric movement breaking loose from Spartan routine, 
were thus on personal as well as political grounds disposed 
to labour for peace. Such collateral motives, working upon 
the caution usual with Sparta, determined her to make use 
of the present fortune and realised conquests of Brasidas, 
as a basis for negotiation and recovery of the prisoners; 
without opening the chance of ulterior enterprises, which, 
though they might perhaps end in results yet more triumph¬ 
ant, would unavoidably put in risk that which was now 
secure, 2 The history of the Athenians during the past year 


* Thucyd. iv. 108. *0 6s e? trjv 
Aaxe6ai{Jiova ecptsfiEvoc cTpaxiav ts 
TcpoaaTTOcrTsXXsiv sxsXsus . • . . Ol 6e 
Aax£6aifJL6vioi Ta p-sv xat cp96v(p dizo 
TUJv TTpw'C'jov (iv6p<I)v o6x 6:i'r]peT7]0'av 
ai>T(B, &o. 

2 Thttcyd. 117 . To»)<; yap 67) 
5,v6pa(; TEspl nXslovoc; etcoiouvto y.op.1- 
craaGai, tb<; sxi Bpaal6a< sutu/si* xal 
Ip-slXov, £1x1 p-sit^ovycDpi^aav-roc auxou 
ya'i avTiTxaXa yaTaaTriaav-o-;, xtbv p-sv 
{jTspsaOai, Toi«: 6’ ix too (<yoy ap.o- 
Nop-svoi yiv5uv£’3stv xal xpaxT^oeiv. 

This is a perplexing passage, and 
the sense put upon it by the best 
commentators appears to me un- 
satisfatory. 

Dr. Arnold observes, “the sense 
required must be something of this 
sort- If Brasidas were still more 
successful, the consequence would 
be that they would lose their men 
taken at Sphakteria, and after all 
would run the risk of not being 
finally victorious,” To the same 
purpose, substantially, Haack, 
Toppo, G-oller, &c. But surely this 
is a meaning which cannot have 
been present to the mind of Thu¬ 


cydides. Eor how could the fact, 
of Brasidas being more sucoessfulf 
cause the Lacediemonians to lose 
the chance of regaining their pris¬ 
oners ? The larger the acquisi¬ 
tions of Brasidas, the greater 
chance did the Lacedemonians 
stand of getting back their pris¬ 
oners, because they would have 
more to give up in exchange for 
them. And the meaning proposed 
by the commentators is still more 
excluded by the very words im¬ 
mediately preceding in Thucydi¬ 
des: “The Lacedsemonians were 
above all things anxious to get 
hack their prisoners, because Bra¬ 
sidas was still in full success.” It 
is impossible, immediately after 
this, that he can go on to say, 
“Yet if Brasidas became still more 
successful^ they would lose the 
chance of getting the prisoners 
back.” Bauer and Poppo, who 
notice this contradiction, profess 
to solve it by saying “that if Bra¬ 
sidas pushed his successes farther, 
the Athenians would he seized 
with such violence of hatred and 
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miglit indeed serve as a warning to deter the Spartans from 
playing an adventurous game. 


indignation, that they would put 
the prisoners to death.” Poppo 
supports this hy appealing to iv. 
41, which passage, however, will 
he found to carry no proof in the 
case. 

ISText, as to the words dvTiitaXa 
‘xataaTiQcav'TOf; (ewi jxsitiov /(Opi^cjav- 
To^ ocoTOO 'xal dv'tl'rcaXcc xaraoT^joav- 
.jcj.)__G-oller translates these, “Post- 
quam Brasidas in majus pro- 
fecisset, et sua arma cum poteatate 
Atheniensium caquasset.'” To the same 
purpose also Haack and Poppo. 
But if this were the meaning, it 
would seem to imply, that Brasi- 
daa had as yet done nothing and 
gained nothing; that his gains 
were all to he made during the 
future. Whereas the fact is di¬ 
stinctly the reverse^ as Thucydi¬ 
des himself had told us in the 
line preceding; Brasidas had al¬ 
ready made immense acquisitions 
—so great and serious, that the 
principal anxiety of the Lacedse- 
monians was to make use of what 
he had already gained as a means 
of getting hack their prisoners, 
before the tide of fortune could 
turn against him. 

Again, the last part of the sen¬ 
tence is considered by Dr. Arnold 
and other commentators as cor¬ 
rupt. It is not agreed to what 
previous subject toi« 6e is intended 
to refer. 

So unsatisfactory, in my judge¬ 
ment, is the meaning assigned by 
the commentators to the general 
passage, that if no other meaning 
could be found in the words, I 
should regard the whole sentence 
as corrupt in some way or other. 
But I think another meaning may 
be found. • 

I admit that the words (jlsT- 
!lov adxou might signify 


“if he should arrive at greater 
success”^—upon the analogy of i. 
17 and i. 118— k%i icXsiarov s^rchpTjcrav 
Buvdjxsox;—STtl jxsYa sxcbprjoav Suvd- 
{xsoi*;. But they do not necessarily, 
nor even naturally, bear this signi¬ 
fication. XtopsIV ini (with accus. 
case) means to march upon^ to aim 
at, to go at, or go for (adopting 
an English colloquial equivalent) 
—sytbpouv STcl xijv avtixpix; sXsuSepiav 
(Thucyd. viii. 64). The phrase 
might be used, whether the person, 
of whom it was affirmed, succeed¬ 
ed in his object or not. I conceive 
that in this place the words mean 
.—“if Brasidas should go at some¬ 
thing greater”—if he should aim 
at, “or march upon, greater ob¬ 
jects without affirming the point, 
one way or the other, whether he 
would attain or miss what he 
aimed at. 

Next, the words dvrlwaXa xata- 
aT'^cavTOi; do no refer, in my judge¬ 
ment, to the future^gains of Bra¬ 
sidas, or to their magnitude and 
comparative avail in negotiation. 
The words rather mean—“if he 
should stake in open contest and 
hostility that which he had already 
acquired”—(thus exposing it to the 
chance of being lost)—“if he should 
put himself and his already ac¬ 
quired gains in battle-front against 
the enemy.” The meaning would 
be then substantially the same as 
xaxaCTti^aavTOQ iauxov avtinaXov. The 
two words here discussed are es¬ 
sentially obscure and elliptical, 
and every interpretation must pro¬ 
ceed by bringing into light those 
ideas which they imperfectly indi¬ 
cate. Now the interpretation which 
I suggest keeps quite as closely 
to the meaning of the two words 
as that of Haack andGoller ; while 
it brings out a general sense, 
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Ever since the capture of Sphakteria, the Lacedaemo¬ 
nians had been attempting, directly orindirectly, King Piei- 
negotiations for peace and the recovery of the 
prisoners. Their pacific dispositions were es- eager for 
pecially instigated by King Pleistoanax, whose 
peculiar circumstances gave him a strong motive sons—his 
to bring the war to a close. He had been 
banished from Sparta, fourteen years before recently 
the commencement of the war, and a little before terminated 
the Thirty years’ truce, under the charge of ^ • 


making the whole sentence (of 
which these two words form a part) 
distinct and instructive. The sub¬ 
stantive, which would be under¬ 
stood along with dvrlicaXa, would 
he Tot TcpdYfJtaToi—or perhaps rd sd- 
borrowed from the verb 
euTUxsi, which immediately pre¬ 
cedes. 

In the latter part of the sentence, 

I think that Tot<;Se refers to the same 
subject as avTiTcaXa; in fact a.%b 
TOO I'cou dp.uv6ixsvot is only a fuller 
expression of the same general idea 
as av’tl'rcaXa. 

The whole sentence would then 
he construed thus ‘.—“For they were 
most anxious to recover their cap¬ 
tives, because Brasidas was still 
in good fortune; while they were 
likely, if he should go at more 
and put himself as he now stood 
into hostile contention, to remain 
deprived of their captives; and 
even in regard to their successes, 
to take the chance of danger or 
victory in equal conflict.” 

The sense here brought out is 
distinct and rational: and I think 
it lies fairly in the words. Thu¬ 
cydides does not intend to repre¬ 
sent the Lacedaemonians as feeling, 
that if Brasidas should really gain 
more than he had gained already, 
such further acquisition would be 
a disadvantage to them and pre¬ 
vent them from recovering their 
captives. He represents them as 
preferring the certainty of those 


acquisitions which Brasidas had 
already made, to the chance and 
hazards of his aiming at greater; 
which could not be done without 
endangering that which was now 
secure—and not only secure, hut 
sufficient, if properly managed, to 
procure the restoration of the cap¬ 
tives. 

Poppo refers toTc Se to the Athe¬ 
nians ; Go Her refers it to the re¬ 
maining Spartan military force,, 
apart from the captives who were 
detained at Athens. The latter re¬ 
ference seems to me improper, for 
xolc. <5e must signify some persons 
or things which have been before 
specified or indicated; and that 
which Goller supposes it to mean 
has not been before indicated. To 
refer it to the Athenians, with 
Poppo and Haack in his second 
edition, we should have to look 
a great way back for the subject, 
and there is moreover a difficulty 
in construing d|xU';6{jLSvoi with the 
dative case. Otherwise this re¬ 
ference would be admissible: 
though I think it better to refer 
Toic 6s to the same subject as av- 
TiitaXa. In the phrase xivBuvsosiv 
(or %iv6uvsO(TSiv, for there seems 
no sufficient reason why this old 
reading should he altered) %al xpa- 
the particle xal has a dis¬ 
junctive sense, of which there are 
analogous examples—see Kuhner, 
Griechische Grammatik, sect. 726, 
signifying substantially the same 
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having taken bribes from the Athenians on occasion of in¬ 
vading Attica. For more than eighteen years, he lived in 
banishment close to the temple of ^eus L/ykaeus in Arcadia • 
m such constant fear of the Lacedaemonians, that his dwell¬ 
ing-house was half within the consecrated ground i But 
he never lost the hope of procuring restoration, trough 
• the medium of the Pythian priestess at Delphi, whom he 
and his brother Aristokles kept in their pay. To everv 
sacred legation which went from Sparta to Delphi she 
ppeated the same imperative injunction—“They must 
bring back the seed of (Herakles) the demi-god son of 
Zeus from foreign land to their own; if they did not it 
would be their fate to plough with a silver ploughsha^.” 

VI o/ *1''® god, thus incessantly repeated and 

backed by the influence of those friends who supported 
Jfleistoanax at home, at length produced an entire change 
of sentiment at Sparta. In the fourth or fifth year of the 
Peloponnesian war, the exile was recalled; and not merely 
recalled, hut welcomed with unbounded honours—received 
ivitb the same sacrifices and choric shows as those which 
were said to have been offered to the primitive kings, on 
the first settlement of Sparta. ^ ’ 

As in the case ofKleomenes andDemaratus, however, 

previous intrigue came to be 
detected, or at least generally suspected and believed; to 

discredit of Pleistoanax, though he could not be 
again banished. Every successive public calamity which 

of Alkidas, the defeat of 
? 7!? 4“P^ilochia, and above all, the unprece- 

dented humihation in Sphakteria-were imputed tf the 
spleasure of the gods in consequence of the impious 

nuTatio7tV ?^“®*oanax. Suffering under such an im- 
putation, this king was most eager to exchange tbe hazards 


as and examples even in Thn- 
cydidgs, in such phrases as ToictuTa 
xal ^otpa^aia (L22, 143)—ToiaOxTj 

xcti OTt eYT^Taxa to6t(wv, v. 74—see 
Poppo’s note on i. 22. Also i. 118. 
xai TcotpaxaXoufisvoc xctl dxXyjto^ — 
where must he used disjunct¬ 
ively, or equivalent to ri; since 
the two epithets expressly exclude 
each other. 

' Thucyd. V. 117. '^^tcru olxla? 


-tou ispou x6ts xou Ai6; olxoovfa 
96pcfj xd)v AocxeSatpiovlcov. 

“The reason wa^ that he might 
be in sanctuary at an instant’s 
notice, and yet might be able to 
perform some of the common of¬ 
fices of life without profanation, 
which could not have been the 
case had the whole dwelling been 
within the sacred precinct.” (Dr. 
Arnold’s note.) 
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of war for tlie secure marcli of peace, so that lie was thus 
personally interested in opening every door for negotiation 
with Athens, and in restoring himself to credit by regaining 
the prisoners. i 

After the battle of Delium,^ the pacific dispositions of 
Nikias, Laches, and the philo-Laconian jiarty, jsre ot*a- 
began to find increasing favour at Athens ;3 tio^ 
while the unforeseen losses in Thrace, coming 
thick upon each other—each successive triumph 424-423 b.o. 
of Brasidas apparently increasing his means peace, 
of achieving more—tended to convert the discourage¬ 
ment of the Athenians into positive alarm. Negotiations 
appear to have been in progress throughout great part of 
the winter. The continual hope that these might be brought 
to a close, combined with the impolitic aversion of Nikias’ 
and his friends to energetic military action, help to explain 
the unwonted apathy of Athens, under the pressure of such 
disgraces. But so much did her courage flag, towards the 
close of the winter, that she came to look upon a truce as 
her only means ^ of preservation against the victorious pro¬ 
gress of Brasidas. What the tone of Kleon now was, we 
are not directly informed. He would probably still continue 
opposed to the propositions of peace, at least indirectly, 
by insisting on terms more favourable than could be ob¬ 
tained. On this point, his political counsels would be wrong; 
but on another point, they would be much sounder and more 
judicious than those of his rival Nikias: for he would re¬ 
commend a strenuous prosecution of hostilities by Athenian 
force against Brasidas in Thrace. At the present moment 
this was the most urgent political necessity of Athens, 
whether she entertained or rejected the views of peace. 
And the policy of Nikias, who cradled up the existing de¬ 
pression of the citizens by encouraging them to rely on the 
pacific inclinations of Sparta, was ill-judged and disastrous 
in its results, as the future will hereafter show.'^ 

Attempts were made by the peace-party both at Athens 
and Sparta to negotiate at first for a definitive peace. But 

/ ThTicyd. T. 17, 18. ’ Thucyd. iv. 118; v. 43. 

2 Thucyd. V. 15. ccpaXsvTajv 8* « Xhucyd. iv. 117. vopLisjavTSC 

aoTU)v ettI Tt{> 7C apa [Ji-a ’ASrjvaioi. p.s;v oOx Sv sti xov Bpacri- 

oi AaxeSaifxovioi, yvovTSf; vov pLdXXov 6av C79(l>v TrpoffaTcoaT^aat ooSsv Tipiv 
av svCe^op-Evouc, itoiouvtat xtjv evia6- napaoxsyaaaivxo xa6’ 
ciov exsysipiav, «fec. 

P 
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tlie conditions of siicli a peace were not easy to determine, 
so as to satisfy both parties—and became more and more 
difficult, with every success of Brasidas. At^ length the 
Athenians, eager above all things to arrest his progress, 
sent to Sparta to propose a truce for one year-desiring 
the Spartans to send to Athens envoys with full powers to 
settle the terms: the truce would allow time and tranq[uillity 
for settling the conditions of a definitive treaty. The pro¬ 
position of the truce for one year, i together with the first 
two articles ready prepared, came from Athens, as indeed 
we might have presumed even without proof; since the 
interest of Sparta was rather against it, as allowing to the 
Athenians the fullest leisure for making preparations 
ao-ainst farther losses in Thrace. But her main desire was, 
Trace for Bot SO much to put herself in condition to make 

one year the best possible peace, as to ensure some peace 

?n which would liberate her captives. She cal- 

423 B.c. culated that when once the Athenians had tasted 

the sweets of peace for one year, they would not again 
voluntarily impose upon themselves the rigorous obligations 
ofwar.2 

In the month of March 423 b.c., on the fourteenth day 
of the month Elaphebolion at Athens, and on the twelfth 
day of the month Grerastius at Sparta, a truce for one year 
was concluded and sworn, between Athens on one side, and 
Sparta, Corinth, Sikyon, Epidaurus, and Megara, on the 
other. 3 The Spartans, instead of merely despatching pleni¬ 
potentiaries to Athens as the Athenians had desired, went 
a step farther. In concurrence with the Athenian envoys, 


1 This appears from the form of 
the trace in Thncyd. iv. IIB; it is 
prepared at Sparta, in consequence 
of a previous proposition from 
Athens; in sect. 6. 8e Iovts^, 
teXoc e^ovTsc livxtov, xal Op-si*; 

Yjaat; xsXsusTS. 

Thucyd. iv. 117. xal 
dvaxcnyy]? xaxu>v xal TaXoiTEiopta? 
{xalXov (ToO^’ASTQvatoyi;) 

ctixo'X TtsipaaafjLSvouc ^OMaXXaYi^vai, 
&c, 

» Thucyd. iv. 119. The four¬ 
teenth of Elaphebolion, and the 
twelfth of Gerastius, designate the 
game day. The truce went ready- 


prepared from Sparta to Athene 
together with envoys Spartan, Co¬ 
rinthian, Megarian, Sikyonian, and 
Epidaurian. The truce was ac¬ 
cepted hy the Athenian assembly, 
and sworn to at once hy all the 
envoys as well as hy three Athe¬ 
nian Strat&gi (cTTcslaaaQai 5s ao- 
TtKa fJiocXa xac xpsapsla? sv xq* 
Srjjxtp x«<; irapo6oa<;, iv. 118, 119); 
that day being fixed on as the com¬ 
mencement. 

The lunar months in different 
cities were never in precise agree¬ 
ment. 
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they drew up a form of truce, approved by themselves and 
their allies, in such manner that it only required to be 
adopted and ratified by the Athenians. The general prin¬ 
ciple of the truce was uti possidetis, and the conditions 
were in substance as follows:— 

1 . Eespecting the temple at Delphi, every Greek shall 
have the right to make use of it honestly and Conditions 
without fear, pursuant to the customs of his of the truce, 
particular city.—The main purpose of this stipulation, pre¬ 
pared and sent verbatim from Athens, was to allow Athe¬ 
nian visitors to go thither, which had been impossible during 
the war, in consequence of the hostility of the Boeotians ^ 
and Phokians. The Delphian authorities also were in the 
interest of Sparta, and doubtless the Athenians received 
no formal invitation to the Pythian games. But the Boeo¬ 
tians and Phokians were no parties to the truce: accord¬ 
ingly the Lacedaemonians, while accepting the article and 
proclaiming the general liberty in principle, do not pledge 
themselves to enforce it by arms as far as the Boeotians 
and Phokians are concerned, but only to try and persuade 
them by amicable representations. The liberty of sacrificing 
at Delphi was at this moment the more welcome to the 
Athenians, as they seem to have fancied themselves under 
the displeasure of Apollo .2 

2 . All the contracting parties will inquire out and 
punish, each according to its own laws, such persons as may 
violate the property of the Delphian god.—This article also 
is prepared at Athens, for the purpose seemingly of con¬ 
ciliating the favour of Apollo and the Delphians. The 
Lacedaemonians accept the article literally, of course. 

3. The Athenian garrisons at Pylus, Kythera, Nisaea 
and Minoa, and Methana in the neighbourhood of Troezen, 
are to remain as at present. No communication to take 
place between Kythera and any portion of the mainland 
belonging to the Lacedaemonian alliance. The soldiers 
occupying Pylus shall confine themselves within the space 
between Buphras and Tomeus; those in Nisaea and Minoa, 
within the road which leads from the chapel of the hero 
Nisus to the temple of Poseidon—without any communi¬ 
cation with the population beyond that limit. Li like 

*■ See Aristopliaii. Aves, 188. tion. of Delimn had given offence 

* Thucyd. v. 1-32. They might to Apollo, 
perhaps believe that the occapa- 

p 2 
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manner tlie Athenians in the peninsula of Methana near 
Trcezen, and the inhabitants of the latter city, shall observe 
the special convention concluded between them respecting 
boundaries. i 

4 . The Lacedaemonians and their allies shall make use 
of the sea for trading purposes, on their own coasts, but 
shall not have liberty to sail in any ship of war, nor in any 
rowed merchant-vessel of tonnage equal to 500 talents. [All 
wai'-ships were generally impelled by oar: they sometimes 
used sails, but never when wanted for fighting. Merchant- 
vessels seem generally to have sailed, but were sometimes 
rowed: the limitation of size is added, to ensure that the 
Lacedaemonians shall not, under colour of merchantmen, 
get up a warlike navy,] 

5 . There shall be free communication by sea as well as 
by land, between Peloponnesus and Athens for herald or 
embassy, with suitable attendants, to treat for a definitive 
peace or for the adjustment of differences. 

6. Neither side shall receive deserters from the other, 
whether free or slave. [This article was alike important 
to both parties. Athens had to fear the revolt of her sub¬ 
ject-allies—Sparta the desertion of Helots.] 

7. Disputes shall be amicably settled, by both parties, 
according to their established laws and customs. 

Such was the substance of the treaty prepared at 
Sparta—seemingly in concert with Athenian envoys—and 
sent by the Spartans to Athens for approval, with the 
following addition—“If there be any provision which occurs 
to you, more honourable or just than these, come to Lace- 
dsemon and tell us: for neither the Spartans nor their allies 
will resist any just suggestions. But let those who come, 
bring with them full powers to conclude—in the same man¬ 
ner as you desire of us. The truce shall be for one year.” 

By the resolution which Laches proposed in the Athe- 
Resoiutioa public assembly, ratifying the truce, the 

to open people farther decreed that negotiations should 
timis^fTr opened for a definitive treaty, and directed 

a definitive the Strategi to propose to the next ensuing 
treaty. assembly, a scheme and principles for conduct¬ 
ing the negotiations. But at the very moment when the 
envoys between Sparta and Athens were bringing the truce 
to final adoption, events happened in Thrace which threat- 

i Tlnicyd. iv. 118;. see Poppo’s notOe 
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ened to cancel it altogetlier. Two days i after tlie important 

fourteenth o£Elapliebolion,butbeforetlietrncecould'bemade 

known in ThracCj Skione revolted from A-tbens to Brasidas. 

Skione was a town calling itself Achsean, one of the 
numerous colonies which, in the want ^ of an events 
acknowledged mother-city, traced its origin to in Thrace— 
warriors returning from Troy. It was situated 
in the peninsula of Tallene (the westernmost ot Athens to 
those three narrow tongues of land into which 
Chalkidike branches out); conterminous with after the 
the Eretrian colony Mende. The Ski&nseans, not 
without considerable dissent among themselves, 
proclaimed their revolt from Athens, under con- b.,,. 
cert with Brasidas. He immediately crossed 
the Gulf into Palllne, Hmself in a little boat, but with a 
trireme close at bis side; calculating that she would protect 
him against any small Athenian vessel-while any Athenian 
trireme which he might encounter, would attack his trireme, 
naving no attention to the little boat in which he timself 
was. The revolt of Skione was, from the position of the 
town, a more striking defiance of Athens than any of the 
preceding events. Por the isthmus connecting Pallene 
with the mainland was occupied by the town of Potidsea—a 
town assigned at the period of its capture, seven years be¬ 
fore, to Athenian settlers, though probably containing some 
other residents besides. Moreover the isthmus was so nar¬ 
row, that the wall of Potidaea barred it across comp e e y 
from sea to sea. Pallene was therefore a quasi-island, not 
open to the aid of land-force from the coirtment, like the 
towns previously acquired by Brasidas. The Skions^ns 
thus put themselves, without any foreign aid, into conthc 
aeainstthe whole force of Athens, bringing into question her 
empire not merely over continental towns, but over islands. 

^ Even to Brasidas himself, their revolt appeared a step 
of astonishing boldness. On being received into Brasidas 
the city, he convened a public assembly, and ad- 
dressed to them the same language which he skidns- 
had employed at Akautbus and Tor one, dis- con- 

avowing all party preferences as well as all 
interference with the internal pohtios of the 
town, and exhorting them only to^unanimous for ^ 

efforts against the common enemy. He bestowed 

* Thuoyd. iv. 122. 
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upon them at tlie same time tlie warmest praise for their 
courage. “They, though exposed to all the hazards of 
islanders, had stood forward of their own accord to procure 
freedom, i without waiting like cowards to he driven on by 
a foreign force towards what was clearly their own good. 
He considered them capable of any measure of future 
heroism, if the danger now impending from Athens should 
be averted—and he should assign to them the very first 
post of honour among the faithful allies of Lacedsemon.” 

This generous, straightforward, and animating tone of 
exhortation—appealing to the strongest political instinct 
of the Grreek mind, the love of complete city-autonomy, 
and coming from the lips of one whose whole conduct had 
hitherto been conformable to it—had proved highly ejSSca- 
cious in all the previous towns. But in Skione it roused 
the population to the highest pitch of enthusiasm .2 It 
worked even upon the feelings of the dissentient minority, 
bringing them round to partake heartily in the movement. 
It produced a unanimous and exalted confidence which made 
them look forward cheerfully to all the desperate chances 
in which they had engaged themselves; and it produced 
at the same time, in still more unbounded manifestation, 
the same personal attachment and admiration as Brasidas 
inspired elsewhere. The Ski6n8Bans not only voted to him 
publicly a golden crown, as the liberator of Greece, but 
when it was placed on his head, the burst of individual 
sentiment and sympathy was the strongest of which the 
Grecian bosom was capable. “They crowded round him 
individually, and encircled his head with fillets, like a 
victorious athlete,” 3 says the historian. This remarkable 
incident illustrates . what I observed^before—that the 
achievements, the self-relying march, the straightforward 
politics, and probity of this illustrious man—who in charac¬ 
ter was more Athenian than Spartan, yet with the good 


^ Thucyd.iv. 120 . ovtE(; oiSsv aWo 

VT]atc[)TCClj &c. 

“ Thucyd. iv. 121. Kai ot jxsv 
S>ficovaiot STT'f^pQ'yjaav ts toT? Xoyoii;, 
7.al 6apa^(TavT£(: itavtei; ofioto)*;, xat 
<jl<; TtpoTspov n-y] Tjpsaxs ird itpacao- 
jjisva, &c. * 

’ Thucyd. iv. 121. Kal Srjpioata 
{jLEV CTEipdvoj dveSTjcav u)<; 

eXsuSepouvxa ‘JiX)>.d6a, ts 


ETaivlouv TS xal ‘jipoff's^pXOvTO dja-sp 

dex>]Tii=|. 

Compare Plutarch, PeriklSs, c. 
28; compare also Krause (Olym¬ 
pia), sect. 17, p. 162 (Wien, 1838). 
It was customary to place a fillet 
of cloth or linen on the head of 
the victors at Olympia, before put¬ 
ting on the olive wreath. 
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qualities of Atliens predominant—inspired ^ a personal 
emotion towards him such as rarely found its way into 
Grecian political life. The sympathy and admiration felt 
in Greece towards a victorious athlete was not merely an 
intense sentiment in the Grecian mind, but was perhaps, 
of %11 others, the most widespread and Pan-hellenic. It 
was connected with the religion, the taste, and the love of 
recreation, common to the whole nation—while politics 
tended rather to disunite the separate cities: it was farther 
a sentiment at once familiar and exclusively personal. Of 
its exaggerated intensity throughout Greece the plnlo- 
sophers often complained, not without good reason. 
Thucydides cannot convey a more lively idea of the enthu¬ 
siasm and unanimity with which Brasidas was welcomed 
at Skione, just after the desperate resolution taken by the 

citizens, than by using this simile. 

The Lacedaemonian commander knew well how much 
'the utmost resolution of the Skion^ans was Brasidas 
needed, and how speedily their insular position 
would draw upon them the vigorous invasion of forcements 
Athens. He accordingly brought across to Ee conveys 
Pallene a considerable portion of his army, not away the 
•merely with a view to the defence of Skione, 
but also with the intention of surprising both into a place 
]\Iende and Potid^a, in both which places there safety, 
were small parties of conspirators prepared to open the 

It was in this position that he was found hy the com¬ 
missioners who came to announce formally the Oom- 
conclusion of the trace for one year, and to 
enforce its provisions: Athenseus from Sparta— and Athens 
one of the three Spartans who had sworn to the ,XIce''to 
treatv Aristonymus, from Athens. The face announce 
of affairs was materially altered by this com- 
inunication; much to the satisfaction of the just con- 
newly"accjuired allies of Sparta in Thrace, wno 
accepted the truce forthwith—hut to the great chagrin of 
Brasidas, whose career was thus suddenly arrested, x et 
he could not openly refuse obedience, and his army was 
accordingly transferred from the peninsula of Ballene to 
T'or 5n0 

The case of Skione however immediate raised an 
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obstruction, doubtless very agreeable to Mm. 
The commissioners, wbo bad come in an Athe¬ 
nian trireme, bad beard nothing of the revolt 
of that place, and Aristonymus was astonished 
to find the enemy in Pallene. But on inquiring 
into the case, be discovered that the Skionseans 
bad not revolted until two days after the day 
fixed for the commencement of the truce. Accord¬ 
ingly, while sanctioning the truce for all the other cities in 
Thrace, he refused to comprehend Skione in it, sending 
immediate news home to Athens. Brasidas, protesting 
loudly against this proceeding, refused on his part to 
abandon Ski6n% which was peculiarly endeared to him by 
the recent scenes; and even obtained the countenance of 
the Lacedsemonian commissioners, by falsely asseverating 
that the city had revolted before the day named in the 
truce. 

Violent was the burst of indignation when the news 
sent home by Aristonymus reached Athens. It was nowise 
softened, when the Lacedaemonians, acting upon the version 
of the case sent to them by Brasidas and Athenaeus, des¬ 
patched an embassy thither to claim protection for Skione 
—or at any rate to procure the adjustment of the dispute 
by arbitration or pacific decision. Having the terms of 
the treaty on their side, the Athenians were least of all 
disposed to relax from their rights in favour of the first 
revolting islanders. They resolved at once to undertake an 
expedition for the reconquest of Skione; and farther, on 
the proposition of Kleon, to put to death all the adult male 
inhabitants of that place as soon as it should have been 
reconquered. At the same time, they showed no dispo¬ 
sition to throw up the truce generally. The state of 
feeling on both sides tended to this result—that while the 
war continued in Thrace, it was suspended everywhere else. i 
Presh intelligence soon arrived—-carrying exasperation 
at Athens yet farther—of the revolt of Jlende, the adjoin¬ 
ing town to Skione. Those Mendasans, wLo had laid their 
measures for secretly introducing Brasidas, were at first 
baffled by the arrival of the truce-commissioners. But 
they saw that he retained his hold on Skione, in spite of 
the provisions of the truce; and they ascertained that he 
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was willing still to protect them if they revolted, though, 
he conld not be an accomplice, as originally Revolt of 
projected, in the surprise of the town. Being Mends from 
moreover only a small party, with the sentiment BrSas 
of the population against them—they were receives 
afraid, if they now relinquished their scheme, of 
being detected and punished for the partial dffians— 
steps already taken, when the Athenians should profect^ 
come against Skidne. They therefore thought it them and 
on the whole the least dangerous course to per- J^em 
severe. Theyproclaimedtheirrevoltfrom Athens, garrison 
consti-aining the reluctant citizens to obey them, t Shears*. Ho 
The government seems before to have been departs 
democratical, but they now found means to bring expedition 
about an oligarchical revolution along with the against 
revolt. Brasidas immediately accepted their ad- ^^th^tn- 
hesion, and willingly undei'took to protect them; terior of^ 
professing to think that he had a right to Macedonia. 

do so, because they had revolted openly after the truce 
had been proclaimed. But the truce upon this point 
was clear—which he himself virtually admitted, by setting 
up as justification certain alleged matters in which the 
Athenians had themselves violated it. He immediately 
made preparation for the defence both of Hende and Skione 
against the attack which was now rendered more certain 
than before; conveying the women and children of those 
two towns across to the Chalkidic Olynthus, and sending 
thither as garrison 500 Peloponnesian hoplites with 300 
Chalkidic peltasts; the commander of which force, Poly- 
damidas, took possession of the acropolis with his own 
troops separately,2 

Brasidas then withdrew himself with the greater part 
of his army, to accompany Perdikkas on an expedition into 
the interior against Arrhibseus and the Lynkestae. On what 

1 Thucyfl. iv. 123. AioxalolMsv- TOtx; xa svavxia ji-sx* 

Salot p-aXXov eT6X{jL7jcav, xt^v xs xoo aixcbv it:pd5avxa<;, &c. 

BpaaiSou 6 pd)vxec The Athenians, after the con- 

xal &p.tx xd>v It paa (16 vxcov acplaiv quest of the place, desire theMen- 
6 XIy<wv xs ovxiov, xal (b<; x6ts dceans itoXixeisiv maitsp slcoQsaav. 
sjxeXXTjtrav av^vxmv, dXXoc MendS is another case in which 

xaxaptaoapLSvoDV itapd bulk of the citizens were averse 

xoi>c 'rtoXXoO^—iv. 130. 6 to revolt from Athens,la spite of 

eiQbc dvaXapcbv xd ?itXa itepiopYrjc neighbouring example. 
iY^tnpei iitl ts IIsXoTtovviiaiou? xotl * Thucyd. iv. 130* 
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m’ound after having before entered into tenns with Arrhi- 
C te now became his active enemy, we are eft to con- 
Sre Probably his relations with Perdikkas whose 
Eoe was of essential importance, were such that this 
step was forced upon him against his wiU; or he may re¬ 
fill have thought that the force under Polydamidas was 
adequate to tge defence of Mende and Skione-an idea 
which the unaccountable backwardness of Athens for the 
last six or eight months might well foster. Had he 
eTen remained^ indeed, he could hardly have saved 
them, considering the situation of Pallene and the su¬ 
periority of Athens at sea: but his absence made their rum 

ceitam.^le engaged far in the interior, 

the Athenian armament under JNikias and JSiko- 
vjwraSfs stratus reached Potidaea: fifty triremes, ten of 
LriveNfith them Chian— 1000 hophtes and 600 bowmen 
““ from Athens— 1000 mercenary Thracians—with 

me?t in gome peltasts from MethOnS and other towns m 
?phey“?taoi. the neighbourhood. i^om Potid^a they pro- 
Menda. The ceeded by sea to Cape Poseidomum, near which 
Laoe.^- landed for the purpose of attacking Mende. 

gaTrison Polydamidas, the Peloponnesian commander in 
damid« the town, took postwith his force of 700 hoplites, 
first repul- including 300 Skionaeans, upon an eminence near 
ses them. strong and difdcult of approach: upon 

which the Athenian generals divided their forces; ISTikias, 
with sixty Athenian chosen hoplites, 120 Methonean pel¬ 
tasts, and all the bowmen, tried to march up the hill by a 
side path and thus turn the position—while Nikostratus 
with the main army attacked it in front. But such were 
the extreme di£S.culties of the ground that both were re¬ 
pulsed: hfikias was himself wounded, and the division of 
Srikostratus was thrown into great disorder, narrowly 
escaping a destructive defeat. The Mendseans .however 
evacuated the position in the night and retired into the 
city; while the Athenians, sailing round on the morrow to 
the suburb on the side of Skione, ravaged the neighbour¬ 
ing land; Nikias on the ensuing day carried his de¬ 
vastations still farther, even to the border of the Skidnaean 
territory. 


1 Tliucyd. iy. 123^ 124. 
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But dissensions so serious liad already commenced 
witMn the walls, that the Skionsean auxiliaries, ^ . 
hecomin^ mistrustiui ot their situation^ tooK among tbe 
advantage of the night to return home. The 
revolt of Mende had been brought about against mutiny of 
the will of the citizens, by the intiigues and for 
the benefit of an oligarchical faction. Moreover, rSiyTami- 
it does not appear that Brasidas personally 
Visited the town, as he had visited bkione and are admit- 
the other revolted towns. Had he come, his 

T*n -ixi T 1 ± the town, 

personal influence might have done much to 

soothe the offended citizens, and create some disposition 
to adopt the revolt as a fact accomplished, after they had 
once been compromised with Athens. But his animating 
words had not been heard, and the Peloponnesian troops, 
whom he had sent to Mende, were mere instruments to 
sustain the newly-erected oligarchy and keep outthe Athe~ 
nians. The feelings of the citizens generally towards them 
were soon unequivocally displayed. Nikostratus with half 
of the Athenian force was planted before the gate of Mende 
which opened towards Potidma. In the neighbourhood of 
that gate, within the city, was the place of arms and the 
chief station both of the Peloponnesians and of the citizens. 
Polydamidas, intending to make a sally forth, was marshal¬ 
ling both of them in battle order, when one of the Mendsean 
Demos, manifesting with angry vehemence a sentiment 
common to most of them, told him “that he would not sally 
forth, and did not choose to take part in the contest,” 
Polydamidas seized hold of the man to punish him, when 
the mass of the armed Demos, taking part with their com¬ 
rade, made a sudden rush upon the Peloponnesians. The 
latter, unprepared for such an onset, sustained at first some 
loss, and were soon forced to retreat into the acropolis— 
the rather as they saw some of the Mendseans open the gates 
to the besiegers without, which induced them to suspect 
a preconcerted betrayal. No such concert however existed; 
though the besieging generals, when they saw the gates 
thus suddenly opened, soon comprehended the real position 
of affairs. But they found it impossible to restrain their 
soldiers, who pushed in forthwith, from plundering the 
town: and they had even some difficulty isi saving the lives 
of the citizens. i 

* Thucyd. iv. 130 ; Diodor. xii. 72. 
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Mende being thus taken, the Athenian generals desired 
the body of the citizens to resume the former goyernment, 
leaving it to them to single out and punish the authors of 
the ]ate revolt. What use was made of this permission, 
The Athe- we are not told: but probably most of the authors 
had already escaped into the acropolis along 
with Polydamidas. Having erected a wall of 
circumvallation, round the acropolis, joining the 
sea at both ends—and left a force to guard it—• 
Krc?there, Athenians moved away to begin the siege-at 

and returns Skione, where they found both the citizens and 
to Athens. j^]xQ Peloponnesian garrison posted on a strong 
hill, not far from the walls. As it was impossible to sur¬ 
round ^ the town without being masters of this hill, the 
Athenians attacked it at once and were more fortunate 
than they had been before Mende; for they carried it by 
assault, compelling the defenders to take refuge in the 
town. After erecting their trophy, they commenced the 
wall of circumvallation. Before it was finished, the garrison 
who had been shut up in the acropolis of Hende got into 
Skione at night, having broken out by a sudden sally where 
the blockading wall around them joined the sea. But this 
did not hinder Kikias from prosecuting his operations, so 
that Skione was in no long time completely enclosed, and a 
division placed to guard the wall of circumvallation. i 

Such was the state of affairs which Brasidas found on 
returning from the inland Macedonia. TJnable either to 
recover Mende or to relieve Skione, he was forced to con¬ 
fine himself to the protection of Torone. Nikias, however, 
without attacking Torone, returned soon afterwards with 
his armament to Athens, leaving Skione under blockade. 

The march of Brasidas into Macedonia had been un- 
Expedition fortunate in every way. Nothing but his extra- 
ordinary gallantry rescued him from utter ruin. 
- - - The joint force of himself and Perdikkas con¬ 
sisted of 3000 Grrecian hoplites,—-Peloponnesian, 
Akanthian, and Chalkidian—with 1000 Macedo¬ 
nian and Chalkidian horse—and a considerable 
number of non-Hellenic auxiliaries. As soon as they had 
got beyond the mountain-pass into the territory of the 
Lynkestee, they%ere met by Arrhibseus, and a battle 
ensued, in which that prince was completely worsted. They 

* Tkucyd. iv. 131. 
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halted here for a few days, awaiting—before they pushed 
forward to attack the villages in the territory of Arrhibseus 
—the arrival of a body of Illyrian mercenaries, with whom 
Perdikkas had concluded a bargain. ^ At length Perdikkas 
became impatient to advance without them, while Brasidas, 
on the contrary, apprehensive of the fate of lEende during 
his absence, was bent on returning back. The dissension 
between them becoming aggravated, they parted company 
and occupied separate encampments at some distance from 
each other—when both received unexpected intelligence 
which made Perdikkas as anxious to retreat as Brasidas. 
The Illyrians, having broken their compact, had joined 
Arrhibseus, and were now in full march to attack the in¬ 
vaders. The untold number of these barbarians was re¬ 
ported as overwhelming, while such was their reputation 
for ferocity as well as for valour, that the Macedonian army 
of Perdikkas, seized with a sudden panic, broke up in the 
night and £ed without orders; hurrying Perdikkas himself 
along with them, and not even sending notice to Brasidas, 
with whom nothing had been concerted about the retreat. 
In the morning, the latter found Arrhibaeus and the Illyrians 
close upon him; the Macedonians being already far ad¬ 
vanced in their journey homeward. 

The contrast between the man of Hellas and of Mace¬ 
donia—general as well as soldiers—was never Retreat of 
more strikingly exhibited than on this critical 
occasion. The soldiers of Brasidas, though sur- dikkas 
prised as well as deserted, lost neither their 
courage nor their discipline: the commander pre- 
served not only his presence of mind, but his full authority. 
His hoplites were directed to form in a hollow square or ob¬ 
long, with the light-armed and attendants in the centre, for 
the retreating march. Youthful soldiers were posted either 
in the outer ranks, or in convenient stations, to run out 
swiftly and repel the assailing enemy; while Brasidas him¬ 
self, with 300 chosen men, formed the rear-guard .2 

The short harangue which (according to a custom 
universal with Grecian generals) he addressed Address of 
to his troops immediately before the enemy ^^‘'jws^soi- 
approached, is in many respects remarkable, diets before 
Though some were Akanthians, some Chalkidi- the retreat, 
ans, some Helots, he designates all by the honourable title 

1 Thucyd. iv. 124, ® Thucyd. iv. 125, 
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of ‘Peloponnesians.” Reassuring them against the desertion 
of their allies, as well as against the superior numbers of 
fldTancing* enemy—he invokes their native, homebred, 
coura-e.i -fe do not require the presence of allies to 
inspire you with bravery,—nor do ye fear superior numbers 
of an enemy; for ye belong not to those political commu¬ 
nities in which the larger number governs the smaller, but 
to those in which a few men rule subjects more numerous 
than themselves—having acquired their power by no other 
means than by superiority in battle.” Next, Brasidas tried 
to dissipate the prestige of the Illyrian name. His army 
had already vanquished the Lynkestse, and these other 
barbarians were noway better. A nearer acquaintance 
would soon show that they were only formidable from the 
noise, the gestures, the clashing of arms and the accompani¬ 
ments of their onset; and that they were incapable of 
sustaining the reality of close combat, hand to hand. “They 
have no regular order (said he) such as to impress them 
with shame for deserting their post. Flight and attack 
are with them in equally honourable esteem, so that there 
is nothing to test the really courageous man: their battle, 
wherein every man fights as he chooses, is just the thing 
to furnish each with a decent pretence for running away.”— 
“Repel ye their onset whenever it comes, and so soon as 
opportunity offers, resume your retreat in rank and order. 
Ye will soon arrive in a place of safety: and ye will be 
convinced that such crowds, when their enemy has stood 
to defy the first onset, keep aloof with empty menace and 
a parade of courage which never strikes—while if their 
enemy gives way, they show themselves smart and bold in 
running after him where there is no danger.” 2 


^ Thncyd. It-. 126. ’AyotSoT? Y“P 
stvat 6pi.iv irpoaiQXst toc TcoXspiia, o6 
6td ?upLpt.d^<ov itapoucrlav IxdffTOTS, 
dXXd Si’ olxeiav dpsrvjVy -xai pni^Ssv 
7rX*i^6o<; iieQoP^tjQai ixsptov, o't ys 
(fxTjSs) d%b 7i:oXtT£iu>v toiootcov ^xexe, 
6v ale; 00 TToXXoi oXlytov apyouatv, 
dXXd icXsiovtov jjLaXXov EXdcrcrou<;* o6x 
SXXtp xivl x. XT) odpiev 01 xtjv 
S ovaffxsiav 13 xtp {xa)(;^6pi.8 v 01 
xpaxsTv. 

* Thticyd. iv. 126. Ooxe yap xd^iv 
lyovTs« alayovQsisv dv Xtxsiv xiva 
^topav piaWpLSvot' ^ xe 907 ^ auxebv 


xal sy)o5o<; icrTjv l^ouija 86^av xou 
xaXou dve^eXsyxxov xal x6 dvSpEiov 
lyst* aSxoxpdxoDp 5e pidXiax’ 

dv xal 7 :p 69 affiv too acoCsaSal (se 
sauver) xivi TcpsTcSvxcoc Tcoplasis. 

2a9u)(; xs ndv to TcpouTcdpyov Ssivov 
arc’ a6TU)v Spaxs, spYip pisv Ppa^^ 
o'psi Bg xal dxo^ xaxdaTcspyov. "0 
6T:op.slvavxec i7ui9ep6jjL£vov, xal oxav 
xatpoc yjj x6<Tp.<p xal xd^si a60ic 
OTcaiaYovxee;, e<; xe to aarpaXkt; Saacov 
d9l^sa9e, xal yviboeaSg x6 XoiTtov oxt 
ol xoiouxot byXoi xotq piiv xVjv xpoDx7)v 
£9oSov SsSapLgvois dx: 0 9 e V dTist- 
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The superiority of disciplined and regimented force 
oyer disorderly numbers, even with equal indi¬ 
vidual courage, is now a truth so familiar, that between 
we require an effort of imagination to put our- G-reciaa 
selves back into the fifth century before the baria^^mi- 
Christian sera, when this truth was recognised litary feel- 
only among the Hellenic communities; when the 
practice of all their neighbours, Illyrians, Thracians, 
Asiatics, Epirots, and even Macedonians—implied ignor¬ 
ance or contradiction of it. In respect to the Epirots, the 
difference between their military habits and those of the 
(jrreeks has been already noticed—having been pointedly 
manifested in the memorable joint attack on the Akar- 
nanian town of Stratus, in the second year of the war.i 
Eoth I^irots and Macedonians however are a step nearer 
to the Greeks than either Thracians, or these Illyrian bar¬ 
barians against whom Brasidas was now about to contend, 
and in whose case the contrast comes out yet more forcibly. 
It is not merely the contrast between two modes of fighting 
which the Eacedsemonian commander impresses upon his 
soldiers. ^ He gives what may be called a moral theory of 
the principles on which that contrast is founded; a theory 
of large range, and going to the basis ofGrrecian social life, 
in peace as well as in war. The sentiment, in each indi¬ 
vidual man’s bosom, of a certain place which he has to fill 
and duties which he has to perform—combined with fear 
of the displeasure of his neighbours as well as of his own 
self-reproach if he shrinks back—but at the same time 
essentially bound up with the feeling, that his neighbours 
are under corresponding obligations towards him—this 
sentiment, which Brasidas invokes as the settled military 


Xatc AvSpstov jxs>.X^crsi 
ETcixop-TCOuffiv, ot 6’ av siSojoiv 
a^TOK, xaxa TciSa? to sv T<i> 

dacpaXst oSetssTciSslxvuvTai. 

The word }JLlXX7]ot<; which occurs 
twice in this chapter in regard to 
the Illyrians, is very expressive 
and at the same time difficult to 
translate into any other language 
—“what they seem on the point of 
doing, hut never realise.” See also 
i. 69. 

The speech of the Boman consul 


Manlius, in describing the Gauls, 
deserves to he compared—“Procera 
corpora, promissse etrutilatse comse, 
vasta scuta, prselongi gladii: ad 
hoc Cantus ineuntium prselium, et 
ululatus et tripudia, et quatientium 
scuta in patrium quendam morem 
horrendusarmorumcrepitus; omnia 
de indtistrid composita ad terrorem” 
(Livy, xxxviii. 17). 

^ Thucyd. ii. 81. See above chap, 
xlviii. of this History. 
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creed of liis soldiers in their ranks, was not less the regu¬ 
lating principle of their intercourse in peace as citizens of 
the same community. Simple as the principle may seem, 
it would have found no response in the army of Xerxes, or 
of the Thracian Sitalkes, or of the Graul JBrennus. The 
Persian soldier rushes to death by order of the Great King, 
perhaps under terror of a whip which the Great King 
commands to be administered to him. The Illyrian or the 
Gaul scorns such a stimulus, and obeys only the instigation 
of his own pugnacity, or vengeance, or love of blood, or 
love of booty—but recedes as soon as that individual senti¬ 
ment is either satisfied, or overcome by fear. It is the 
Greek soldier alone who feels himself bound to his com¬ 
rades by ties reciprocal and indissoluble i—who obeys 
neither the will of a king, nor his own individual impulse, 
but a common and imperative sentiment of obligation— 
whose honour or shame is attached to his own place in the 
ranks, never to be abandoned nor overstepped. Such con¬ 
ceptions of military duty, established in the minds of these 
soldiers whom Brasidas addressed, will come to be farther 
illustrated when we describe the memorable Petr eat of the 
Ten Thousand. At present I merely indicate them as 
forming a part of that general scheme of morality, social 
and political as well as military, wherein the Greeks stood 
exalted above the nations who surrounded them. 

But there is another point in the speech of Brasidas 
Appeal of .which deserves notice: he tells his soldiers—- 
bt your homebred property: for ye 

of conquest keloiigto Communities wherein the small number 
or superior governs the larger, simply by reason of superior 
orce. pTowess in themselves and conquest by their 
ancestors.” First, it is remarkable that a large proportion 
of the Peloponnesian soldiers, whom Brasidas thus addresses, 
consisted of Helots—the conquered race, not the con¬ 
querors: yet^so easily does the military or regimental pride 
supplant the sympathies of race, that these men would 
feel flattered by being addressed as if they were them- 

^ See the memorable remarks of Aere, Locis, et Aquis, c. 24, ed. 
Hippokratgs and Aristotle on the Littr^, sect. 116 seq. ed. Petersen; 
difference in respect of courage Aristotel. Politic, vii. 6, 1-6), and 
between Europeans and Asiatics, the conversation between Xerxes 
as well as between Hellens and and Demaratus (Herodot, vii. 103, 
non-Hellena (Hippokrates^ I)e 104). 
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selves spi-nng from the race which had enslaved their 
ancestors. Kext, we here see the right of the stroncyest 
invoked as the legitimate source of power, and a^ an 
honourable and ennobling recollection, by an officer of 
Dorian race, oligarchical politics, unperverted intellect 
and estimable character. "W e shall accordingly be prepared 
when we find a similar principle hereafter laid down by the 
Athenian envoys at Melos, to disallow the explanation of 
those who treat it merely as a theory invented by dema¬ 
gogues and sophists—upon one or other of whom it is 
common to throw the blame of all that is objectionable in 
Grrecian politics or morality. 

Having finished his harangue, Brasidas gave orders 
for retreat. As soon as his march began, the 
Illyrians rushed upon him with all the confidence 
and shouts of pursuers against a flying enemy, Srasidas 
believing that they should completely destroy retre^at 
nis army. But wherever they approached near, are 
the young soldiers specially stationed for the 
purpose turned upon and beat them back with severe loss* 
while Brasidas himself with his rear-guard of 300 was 
present everywhere rendering vigorous aid. When the 
Lynkestse and Illyrians attacked, the army halted and 
repelled them, after which it resumed its retreating march 
The barbarians found themselves so rudely handled, and 
with such unwonted vigour—for they probably had had no 
previous experience of Grrecian troops—that after a few 
trials they desisted from meddling with the army in its 
ptreat along the plain. They ran forward rapidly, partly 
m order to overtake the Macedonians under Perdikkas, 
who had fled before partly to occupy the narrow pass, 
with high hills on each side, which formed the entrance 
into L^'iikestis, and which lay in the road of Brasidas. 
^W^hen the latter approached this narrow pass, he saw the 
barbarians masters of it. Several of them were already 
on the summits, and more were ascending to reinforce 
themj while a portion of them were moving down upon 
his rear. Brasidas immediately gave orders to his chosen 
300, to charge up the most assailable of the two hills, with 
their best speed, before it became more numerously occu¬ 
pied—not staying to preserve compact ranks. This unex¬ 
pected and vigorous movement disconcerted the barbarians, 
who fled, abandoning the eminence to the Greeks^ and 

VOL. VI. n 
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leaving their own men in the pass exposed on one of their 
hanks. ’ The retreating army, thus master of one of the 
side hills, was enabled to force its way through the middle 
pass, and to drive away the Lynkestian and Illyrian 
occupants. Having got through this narrow outlet, Brasidas 
found himself on the higher ground. His enemies did not 
dare to attack him farther: so that he was enabled to reach, 
even in that day^s march, the first town or village in the 
kingdom of Berdikkas, called A,rnissa. So incensed were 
his soldiers with the Macedonian subjects of Berdikkas, 
who had fied on the first news of danger without giving 
them any notice—that they seized and appropriated all 
the^ articles of baggage, not inconsiderable in number^ 
which happened to have been dropped in the disorder of 
a nocturnal flight. They even unharnessed and slew the 
oxen out of the baggage carts. 2 

Berdikkas keenly resented this behaviour of the troops 
Breach Brasidas, following as it did immediately 

between Upon his own quarrel with that general, and 
?nTpe?- upon^the mortification of his repulse from 
dikkas; the Lynkestis. Brom this moment he broke off his 

alliance with the Beloponnesian, and opened 
tions with ucgotiations with Hikias, then engaged in con- 
Sant""®' structing the wall of blockade round Skione, 

Such was the general faithlessness of this prince, 

however, thatNikias required as a condition of the alliance, 
some manifest proof of the sincerity of his intentions; and 
Perdikkas was soon enabled to afford a proof of considerable 

importance. 3 


^ Thucyd. iv. 128. It is not pos¬ 
sible clearly to understand this 
passage without some knowledge 
of the ground to which it refers. 
I presume that the regular road 
through the defile, along which the 
main army of Brasidas passed, was 
long and winding, making the as¬ 
cent to the top very gradual, but 
at the same time exposed on both 
sides from the heights above. The 
detachment of 300 scaled the steep 
heights on one side and drove 
away the enemy, thus making it 
impossible for him to remain any 
longer even in the main road. But 


I do not suppose, with Dr. Arnold, 
that the main army of Brasidas 
followed the 300, and “broke out of 
the valley by scaling one of its 
sides they pursued the main road, 
as soon as it was cleared for them. 

* Thucyd. iv. 127, 128. 

» Thucyd. iv. 128-132. Some lines 
of the comic poet Hermippus are 
preserved (in the <Dop|A 096 poi, Mei- 
neke, Eragm. p. 407) respecting 
Sitalk&s and Berdikkas, Among 
the presents brought home by Di¬ 
onysius in his voyage, there is 
numbered “the itch from Sitalkgs, 
intended for the Lacedfemonians— 
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The relation between Athens and Peloponnesus, since 
the conclusion of the truce in the preceding 
March, had settled into a curious combination, between ^ 
In Thrace, war was prosecuted by mutual and 

understanding, and with unabated vigour; but p^n^e^s\an8 
everywhere else the truce was observed. The 
main purpose of the truce, however, that of fowar<S^^^ 
giving time for discussion preliminary to a definitive 
definitive peace, was completely frustrated. The Laced^mo- 
decree of the Athenian people (which stands 
included in their vote sanctioning the truce), 
for sending and receiving envoys to negotiate toBrasidas, 
such a peace, seems never to have been exe- 
cuted. ing through. 

Instead of this, the Lacedaemonians des- 
patched a considerable reinforcement by land to join 
Brasidas; probably at his own request, and also instigated 
by hearing of the Athenian armament now under Nikias 
in Pallene. But Ischagoras, the commander of the rein¬ 
forcement, on reaching the borders of Thessaly, found all 
farther progress impracticable, and was compelled to send 
back his troops. Por Perdikkas, by whose powerful in¬ 
fluence alone Brasidas had been enabled to pass through 
Thessaly, now directed his Thessalian guests to keep the 
new-comers off; which was far more easily executed, and 
was gratifying to the feelings of Perdikkas himself, as well 
as an essential service to the Athenians. i 

Ischagoras however—with a few companions but 
without his army—-made his way to Brasidas, having been 
particularly directed by the Lacedsemonians to inspect and 
report upon the state of affairs. He numbered among his 
companions a few select Spartans of the military age, 
intended to, be placed as harmosts or governors in the 
cities reduced by Brasidas. This was among the first 
violations, apparently often repeated afterwards, of the 
ancient Spartan custom—that none except elderly men, 
above the military age, should be named to such posts. 
Indeed Brasidas himself was an illustrious departure from 
the ancient rule. The mission of these officers was intended 
to guard against the appointment of any but Spartans to 
such posts—for there were no Spartans in the army of 

and many shiploads of lies from vauolv tecxvo itoXXatc. 

Perdikkas.” Kat itotpd IlspSixxoo ^ Thucyd. iv. 132. 

Q 2 
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Brasidas, One of the new-comers, Kleari'das, was made 
governor of Amphipolis—another, Pasitelidas, of Torone.i 
It is probable that these inspecting commissioners may 
have contributed to fetter the activity of Brasidas. More¬ 
over the newly-declared hostility of Perdikkas, together 
with disappointment in the non-arrival of the fresh troops 
intended to join him, much abridged his means. We hear 
of only one exploit performed by him at this time—and 
that too, more than six months after the retreat from 
Macedonia—about January or February 422 b.c. Having 
established intelligence with some parties in the town of 
Potidsea, in the view of surprising it, he contrived to bring 
up his army in the night to the foot of the walls, and even 
to plant^ his scaling-ladders, without being discovered. 
The sentinel carrying and ringing the bell had just passed 
by on the wall, leaving for a short interval an unguarded 
space (the practice apparently being, to pass this bell 
round along the walls from one sentinel to another 
throughout the night)—when some of the soldiers of 
Brasidas took advantage of the moment to try and mount. 


» Thucyd, iv. 132. Kal x u)v 

11 ti) V X 00 V aox(I>v x:apav6fjL<jo«; av- 
cpac e;t5yov ex 2ndpx>]i;, <t>aTS t(I>v 
'X'jii’.stov ctp^ovxac xafliaxavoti xal 

TO!:; eVTUj^OUfflV ETClXpSTtSlV. 

Most of the commentators trans¬ 
late ^young men,^ which 

is not the usual meaning of the 
word: it signifies “mew of military 
age,^ which includes both young 
and middle-aged. If we compare 
iv. 132 with iil. 36, v. S2, and v. 
116, we shall see that t^mvxec re¬ 
ally has this larger meaning: com¬ 
pare also iiiypt (ii.46), which 
means “until the age of military 
service commenced.” 

It is not therefore necessary to 
suppose that the men taken out 
by Ischagoras were very young, 
for example that they were below 
the age of thirty—as Manso, 0. 
Miiller, and Goller would have us 
believe. It is enough that they 
were within the limits of the mi¬ 
litary age, both ways. 


Considering the extraordinary 
reverence paid to old age at Sparta, 
it is hy no means wonderful that 
old men should have been thought 
exclusively fitted for such com¬ 
mands, in the ancient customs and 
constitution. This seems to be 
implied in Xenoph. Eepub. Laced, 
iv. 7. 

The extensive operations, how¬ 
ever, in which Sparta became in¬ 
volved through the Peloponnesian 
war, would render it impossible 
to maintain such a maxim in prac¬ 
tice ; but at this moment, the step 
was still recognised as a departure 
from a received maxim, and is char¬ 
acterized as such by Thucydides 
under the term Ttapavop-toq. 

I explain xoi? evtuyouaiv to refer 
to the case of men jiof Spartans 
heing named to these posts: see in 
reference to this point, the stress 
which Brasidas lays on the fact 
that Klearidas was a Spartan, Thu¬ 
cyd. V. 9, 
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But before they could reach the top of the wall, the sentinel 
came back, alarm was given, and the assailants were com¬ 
pelled to retreat. i 

In the absence of actual war between the ascendent 
powers in and near Peloponnesus, during the incidents 
course of this summer, Thucydides mentions to Peiopon- 
us some incidents which perhaps he would have 
omitted had there been great warlike operations near 
to describe. The great temple of Here, between dentany°°^" 
J^Iykense and Argos (nearer to the former, and 
m early times more intimately connected with it, but now 
an appendage of the latter; Mykenae itself having been 
subjected and almost depopulated by the Argeians)— 
enjoyed an ancient Pan-hellenic reputation. The catalogue 
of its priestesses, seemingly with a statue or bust of each, 
was preserved or imagined through centuries of past time, 
real and mythical, beginning with the goddess herself or 
her immediate nominees. Chrysis, an old woman who had 
been priestess there for fifty-six years, happened to fall 
asleep in the temple with a burning lamp near to her head: 
the fillet encircling her head took fire, and though she herself 
escaped unhurt, the temple itself, very ancient and perhaps 
built of wood, was consumed. Prom fear of the wrath of 
the Argeians, Chrysis fled to Phlius, and subsequently 
thought it necessary to seek protection as a suppliant in 
the temple of Athene Alea atTegea: Phaeinis was appointed 
priestess in her place .2 The temple was rebuilt on an ad¬ 
joining spot by Eupolemus of Argos, continuing as much as 
possible the antiquities and traditions of the former, but 

* Thucyd. iv. 135. time, that Chrysis bad tben been 

* Thucyd. ii. 2; ir, 133; Pan- forty-eight years priestess at the 
San. ii. 17, 7; iii. 5, 6. Hellanikus Heraeum. To employ the series of 
(a contemporary of Thucydides, Olympic prize-runners and Olym- 
but somewhat older—coming in piads as a continuous distribution 
point of age between him and He- of timfe, was a practice which had 
rodotus) had framed a chronologi- not yet got footing. 

cal series of these priestesses of The catalogue of these priestess- 
H6r§, with a history of past events es of HerS, beginning with myth» 
belonging to the supposed times ical and descending to historical 
of each. And such was the Pan- names, is illustrated by the in- 
hellenio importance of the temple scription belonging to the temple 
at this time, that Thucydides, when of Halikarnassus in Boeckh, Cor- 
he describes accurately the begin- pus Inscr. No. 2655: see Boeckh’s 
ning of the Peloponnesian war, tells Commentary, and Preller, Hellauici 
as as one of his indications of Eragmenta, p, 34, 46, 
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with greater splendour and magnitude. Pausanias the 
traveller, who describes this second edifice as a visitor 
near 600 years afterwards, saw near it the remnant of the 
old temple which had been burnt. 

We hear farther of a war in Arcadia, between the two 
War in important cities of Mantineia and Tegea—each 
^attie^bel attended by its Arcadian allies, partly free, 
tween Man- Subject. In a battle fought between them 

Te^ea Laodikion, the victory was disputed. Each 

eg a. party erected a trophy—each sent spoils to the 
temple of 33elphi, W^e shall have occasion soon to speak 
farther of these Arcadian dissensions. 


The Boeotians had been no parties to the truce sworn 
Bceotians, between Sparta and Athens in the preceding 
}acto iQonth ofMarch. But they seem to have followed 
though ^not the example of Sparta in abstaining from hos- 

the^truce°— facto: and we may conclude that 

Hard treat- they acceded to the request of Sparta so far as 
^^e^ThL- allow the transit of Athenian visitors and 
pians by sacred envoys through Boeotia to the Delphian 
Thebes. ^ temple. The only actual incident which we 
hear of in Boeotia during this interval, is one which illus¬ 
trates forcibly the harsh and ungenerous ascendency of the 
Thebans over some of the inferior Boeotian cities, i The 


Thebans destroyed the walls of Thespiae, and condemned 
the city to remain unfortified, on the charge of atticising 
tendencies. How far this suspicion vras well-founded, we 
have no means of judging. But the Thespians, far from 
being dangerous at this moment, were altogether helpless 
—having lost the fiower of their military force at the battle 
of Delium, where their station was on the defeated wing. It 
was this very helplessness, brought upon them by their 
services to Thebes against Athens, which now both im¬ 
pelled and enabled the Thebans to enforce the rigorous 
sentence above-mentiohed.2 


But the month of March (or the Attic Elaphebolion) 

422 B.c. prescribed for expiration of 

the One year’s truce—had now arrived. It has 
already been mentioned that this truce had never been more 
than partially observed. Brasidas in Thrace had disre¬ 
garded it from the beginning. Both the contracting pow¬ 
ers had tacitly acquiesced in the anomalous condition, 


1 Xenopb. Memorabil. iii. 5, 6. * Tbucyd. iv. 133. 
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of war in Thrace coupled with peace elsewhere. Either 
of them had thus an excellent pretext for break- Expiration 
ing the truce altogether; and as neither acted of the truce 
upon this pretext, we plainly see that the par- yearl^Dis- 
amount feeling and ascendent parties, among position " 
both, tended to peace of their own accord, at Spa^rtl\nd 
that time. There was pothing except the inter- Athens Tt 
est of Brasidas, and of those revolted subjects SwaJS® 
of Athens to whom^ he had bound himself, which peace : im- 
kept alive the war in Thrace. Under such a state coiiSl-^^ 
of feeling, the oath taken to maintain the truce quence of 
still seemed imperative on both parties—always 
excepting Thracian affairs. Moreover the Athe- pSLs in 
nians were to a certain degree soothed by their 
success at Mende and Skione, and by their acquisition of 
Perdikkas as an ally, during the summer and autumn of 
423 B.c. ^ But the state of sentiment between the contract- 
ing parties was not such as to make it possible to treat for 
any longer peace, or to conclude any new agreement; 
though neither were dis^Dosed to depart from that which 
had been already concluded. 

The mere occurrence of the last day of the truce made 
no practical difference at first in this condition ^ 
of things. The truce had expired: either party resumptfon 
might renew hostilities; but neither actually of hostui- 
did renew them. To_ the Athenians there was fhough'the 
this additional motive for abstaining from had 
hostilities for a few months longer: the great fromlhe 
Pythian festival would be celebrated at EeJphi »ionth of 
in July or the beginning of August, and as they th^PytMan 
had been excluded from that holy spot durmg festival in 
all the interval between the beginning of the 
war and the conclusion of the One year’s truce, their pious 
feelings seem now to have taken a peculiar longing towards 
the visits, pilgrimages, and festivals connected with it. 
Though the truce therefore had really ceased, no actual 
warfare took place until the Pythian games were over. i 

* This seems to me the most AT^Xoy—again v. 2. K)imv Ss ’AQtj- 
reasonable sense to put upon the vaiouq s«; xa eiti Bpax'/jt; ytopia 

much-dehated passage of Thucyd. e^sicAsuae jx.ETa t';qv exsyeiplav, 
V. 1. Toy S’ eittYtYvopLSvou Qspou? al Ac. 

^.ev suictucnoi aTcovSal oisXsXuvxopLS- Thucydidds says here, that “the 
ypi. T(hv riyflicov y.ai ky xf, exsyst- truce was dissolved:” the bond im- 
pi a A8y)vaioi Ar/Atoy? dveax'/jaav sx posed upon both parties was un- 
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But tlioiigli tlie actions of Athens remained unaltered, 
the talk at Athens became very different. Kleon and his 
supporters renewed their instances to obtain a vigorous 
prosecution of the war, and renewed them with great 


tied, and both, resumed their na¬ 
tural liberty. But he does not say 
that ^hostilities recommenced'" be¬ 
fore the Pythia, as Goller and 
other critics aflSrm that he says. 
The interval between the 14th of 
the month Elaphebolion and the 
Pythian festival was one in which 
there was no binding truce any 
longer in force, and yet no actual 
hostilities: it was an a^acyojyJ] 
doTCovSoi;, to use the words of Thu¬ 
cydides when he describes the re¬ 
lations between Corinth and Athens 
in the ensuing year (v. 32). ■ 

The word eaejfsipia here means, 
in my judgement, the truce pro¬ 
claimed at the season of the Py¬ 
thian festival—quite distinct from 
the truce for one year which had 
expired a little while before. The 
change of the word in the course 
of one line frona ofTrovSal to exs- 
ystpia marks this distinction, 

1 agree with Dr. Arnold (dissent¬ 
ing both from M. Boeckh and from 
IVEr. Clinton) in his conception of 
the events of this year. Kleon 
sailed on his expedition to Thrace 
after the Pythian holy truce, in 
the beginning of August: between 
that date and the end of Sep¬ 
tember, happened the capture of 
TorCng and the battle of Amphi- 
polis. But the way in which Dr. 
Arnold defends his opinion is not 
at all satisfactory. In the disser¬ 
tation appended to his second 
volume of ThucydidSs (p. 468), he 
says, “The words in Thucydides, 
cti Eviaucrtoi a-rcovSai SisXsXuvto 
riu&tcov, mean as I understand them, 
—‘that the truce for a year had 
lasted on till the Pythian games, 
and then ended:’ that is, instead 
of expiring on the 14th of Elaphe- 


holion, it had been tacitly con~ 
tinned nearly four months longer, 
till affer Midsummer: and it was 
not till the middle of Hecatomhseon 
that Kleon was sent out to recover 
Amphipolis.” 

Such a construction of the word 
SisXsXuvTO appears to me not sa¬ 
tisfactory— nor is Dr. Arnold’s 
defence of it, p. 454, of much value : 
cTrov5d<; SiaXosiv is an expression 
well-known to Thucydides (iv. 23; 
V. 36)—“to dissolve the truce.” I 
go along with Boeckh and Mr, 
Clinton in construing the words— 
except that I strike out what they 
introduce from their own imagi¬ 
nation. They say—“The truce was 
ended, and the war again renewed, 
up to the time of the Pythian 
games.»» Thucydides only says, 
“That the truce was dissolved”— 
he does not say Hhai the war was 
renewed.” It is not at all necessary 
to Dr. Arnold’s conception of the 
facts that the words should he 
translated as he proposes. His 
remarks also (p. 460) upon the re¬ 
lation of the Athenians to the Py¬ 
thian games, appear to me just: 
hut he does not advert to the fact 
(which would have strengthened, 
materially what he there says) 
that the Athenians had been ex¬ 
cluded from Belphi and from the 
Pythian festival between the com¬ 
mencement of the war and the one 
year’s truce. I conceive that the 
Pythian games were celebrated 
about July or August, In an 
earlier part of this History (ch. 
xxviii. vol. iv. 1st edit.) I said 
that they were celebrated in 
autumn ; it ought rather to he 
“towards the end of summer.” 
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additional strengtli of argument; tlie question "being now 
open to considerations of political prudence^ Alteration 
without any binding obligation. in the lan- 

“At this time (observes Thucydides i) the ftatfsm^en 
great enemies of peace were, Brasidas on one at Athens 
side, andKleon on the other: the former, because TfKieon^^ 
he was in full success* and rendered illustrious >is 
by the war—the latter because he thought that, tJToMa^n a 
if peace were concluded, he should be detected ’vigorous 
in his dishonest politics, and be less easily of°the^ 
credited in his criminations of others.” As to Thrace. 
Brasidas, the remark of the historian is indis- an^opp^oi~ 
putable. It would be wonderful indeed, if he, ixi nent of 
whom so many splendid qualities were brought yfe^slind 
out by the war, and who had moreover con- motives, 
tracted obligations with the Thracian towns which gave 
him hopes and fears of his own, entirely apart from Lace¬ 
daemon—it would be wonderful if the war and its continu¬ 
ance were not in his view the paramount object. In truth 
Ais position in Thrace constituted an insurmountable 
obstacle to any solid or steady peace, independently of the 
dispositions of Kleon. 

But the colouring which Thucydides gives to Kleon’s 
support of the war is open to much greater a 

comment. First, we may well raise the question, opponenT 
whether Klebn had any real interest in war— peace— 

whether his personal or party consequence in and^mo^^ 
the city was at all enhanced by it. He had 
himself no talent or competence for warlike TbuV- ^ 
operations—which tended infallibly to place ^ ^ 

ascendency in the hands of others, and to throw nopersonai 
him into the shade. As to his power of carrying ii^terest in 
on dishonest intrigues with success, that must 
depend on the extent of his political ascendency. Matter 
of crimination against others (assuming him to be careless 
of truth or falsehood) could hardly be wanting either in 
war or peace. And if the war brought forward unsuccess¬ 
ful generals open to his accusations, it would also throw 
up successful generals, who would certainly outshine him 

* Thucyd. v. 1(>. KXstov ts ral T^EfjisTv, 6 5 s, YsvojxevTjc 
BpacrlSac, oiTCEp ajjLcpoTsptoSsv fJiaXicrTa TaqjavscrTspoi; vopilt^tov av slvat xa- 
tvavTiouvTO slpT^virj, 6 pisv, 6ia to xoupYoJv, aal dictgxdTspoi; 
suxujrsTv xe xal xifxaaOpci ex xou tco- Xoiv, &c. 
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and would probably put him down. In tLe life wbich 
Plutarcb lias given us of Plioldon, a plain and straightfor¬ 
ward military man—we read that one of the frequent and 
criminative speakers of Athens (of character analogous to 
that which is ascribed to Kleon) expressed his surprise on 
hearing Phokion dissuade the Athenians from embarking 
in a new war: “Yes (said Phokion), I think it right to 
dissuade them: though I know well, that if there be war, 
I shall have command over you—if there be peace, you 
will have command over me.”i This is surely a more 
rational estimate of the way in which war affects the com¬ 
parative importance of the orator and the military officer, 
than that which Thucydides pronounces in reference to 
the interests of Xleon. Moreover, when we come to follow 
the political history of Syracuse, we shall find the dema¬ 


gogue Athenagoras ultra-pacific, and the aristocrat Her- 
mokrates far more warlike. 2 The former is afraid, not 
without reason, that war will raise into consequence ener¬ 
getic military leaders dangerous to the popular constitution. 
We may add, that Kleon himself had not been always 
warlike. He commenced his political career as an oppo¬ 
nent of Perikles, when the latter was strenuously main¬ 
taining the necessity and prudence of beginning the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian war. 3 

But farther—if we should even grant that Kleon had 
To prose- a separate party-interest in promoting the war 

remain to be considered, whether 
otisiy in at this particular crisis, the employment of ener- 

warSt’tiiia warlike measures in Thrace was not really 
time the thesound and prudentpolicy for Athens. Taking 
icai Perikles as the best judge of policy, we shall 

tereat of find him at the outset of the war inculcating 
Athens. emphatically two important points-—!. To 
stand vigorously upon the defensive, maintaining unim¬ 
paired their maritime empire, “keeping their subject-allies 
well in hand,” submitting patiently even to see Attica ra¬ 
vaged—2. To abstain from trying to enlarge their empire 
or to make new conquests during the war.4—Consistently 


* Plutarch, Phokion, c. 16. Com¬ 
pare also the conversation of Me- 
nekleides and Epaminondas—Cor¬ 
nel. Nepos, Epamin. c. 6. 

* See the speeches of Athena¬ 


goras and Hermokrates, Thucyd, 
vi. 33-36. 

* Plutarch, Periklds, c. 33-35. 

« Thucyd. i. 142, 143, 144; ii. 13, 
xal TO vauTixov laj(UOUcriv sSap- 
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with this well-defined plan of action, Perikles, had he lived, 
would have taken care to interfere vigorously and betimes 
to prevent Prasidas from making his conquests. Had such 
interference been either impossible or accidentally frus¬ 
trated, he would have thought no efforts too great to re¬ 
cover them. To maintain undiminished the integrity of 
the empire, as well as that impression of Athenian force 
upon which the empire rested, was his cardinal principle, 
^ow it is impossible to deny that in reference to Thrace, 
Jxleon adhered more closely than his rival Hikias to the 
policy of Perikles. It was to Kikias, more than to Kleon, 
that the fatal mistake made by Athens in not interfering 
speedily after Brasidas first broke into Thrace is to be 
imputed. It was Hikias and his partisans, desirous of 
peace at almost any price, and knowing that the Lacedae¬ 
monians also desired it—who encouraged the Athenians, 
^ a moment of great public depression of spirit, to leave 
Brasidas unopposed in Thrace, and rely on the chance of 
negotiation with Sparta for arresting his progress. The 
peace-party at Athens carried their point of the truce for 
a year, with the promise, and for the express purpose, of 
checking the farther conquests of Brasidas; also with the 
farther promise of maturing that truce into a permanent 
peace, and obtaining under the peace even the restoration 
of Amphipolis. 

Such was the policy of Kikias and his party, the friends 
of peace, and opponents of Kleon. And the Question 
promises which they thus held out might per- peace or 
haps appear plausible in March b.c. 423, at the TtVodli- 
moment when the truce for one year was con- Ni- 

cluded. But subsequent events had frustrated K:\eon, 
them in the most glaring manner, and had even March 
shown the best reason for believing that no such after tile 
expectations could possibly be realised, while expiration 
Brasidas was in unbroken and unopposed action. Sruce^or 
Bor the LacedsBmonians, though seemingly 
sincere in concluding the truce on the basis of utipossidetis, 
and desiring to extend it to Thrace as well as elsewhere, 
had been unable to enforce the observance of it upon Bra¬ 
sidas, or to restrain him even from making new acquisitions 
so that Athens never obtained the benefit of the truce, 


Tuso0cti, Ta xs TO)v 5o{ji,fjL.dytov 


aOxoI? duo xq^tcdv slvai xtuv 
XpXfxdxtov x-iq; TtpoooBoo, &c. 
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exactly in that region where she most stood in need of it. 
Only by the despatch of her armament to Skione and 
Meride had she maintained herself in possession even of 
Paiiene. 

l^'ow what was the lesson to be derived from this 
experience, when the Athenians came to discuss their fu¬ 
ture policy, after the truce was at an end? The great ob¬ 
ject of all parties at Athens was, to recover the lost pos¬ 
sessions in Thrace—especially Amphipolis. Nikias, still 
urging negotiations for peace, continued to hold out hopes 
that the Lacedsemonians would be willing to restore that 
place, as the price of their captives now at Athens. His 
connexion with Sparta would enable him to announce her 
professions even upon authority. But to this Kleon might 
make, and doubtless did make, a complete reply, grounded 
upon the most recent experience:—“If the Lacedemonians 
consent to the restitution of Amphipolis (he would say), 
it will probably be only wnth the view of finding some 
means to escape performance, and yet to get back their 
prisoners. But granting that they are perfectly sincere, 
they will never be able to control Brasidas, and those par¬ 
ties in Thrace who are bound up with him by community 
of feeling and interest; so that after all, you will give them 
back their prisoners, on the faith of an equivalent beyond 
their power to realise. Look at what has happened during 
the truce I So different are the views and obligations of 
Brasidas in Thrace from those of the Lacedaemonians, that 
he would not even obey their order when they directed 
him to stand, as he was, and to desist from farther conquest. 
Much less will he obey them when they direct him to sur¬ 
render what he has already got: least of all, if they enjoin 
the surrender of Amphipolis, his grand acquisition and his 
central point for all future effort. Depend upon it, if you 
desire to regain Amphipolis, you will only regain it by 
energetic employment of force, as has happened with SkionI 
and Mende, And you ought to put forth your strength 
for this purpose immediately, while the Lacedgemonian 
prisoners are yet in your hands—instead of waiting until 
after you shall have been deluded into giving them up 
thereby losing all your hold upon Lacedasmon.” ^ 

Such anticipations were fully verified by the result: 
foT subsequent history will show that the Lacedemonians 
when they had bound themselves by treaty to give up 
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Aniphipolis, 6itlier would noor could not^ onforco per¬ 
formance of their stipulation, even after the death of Bra- 
sidas. Much less could they have done so during his life, 

great personal infiuence, strenuous will, 
and hopes of future conquest, to serve as increased ob¬ 
struction to them. Such anticipations were also plainly 
suggested by the I'ecent past: so that in putting them into 
the mouth of Kleon, we are only supposing him to read 
the lesson open before his eyes. 

Mow since the war-policy of Kleon, taken at this mo¬ 
ment after the expiration of the one year’s truce, 
may be thus shown to be not only more conform- Svocacy 
able to the genius of Perikles, but also founded a* 

on a juster estimate of events both past and ^entTer- 
future, than the peace-policy of Mikias—what fectiy 
are we to say to the historian, who, without 
refuting such presumptions, every one of which account of 
is deduced from his own narrative—nay, without ^iven'^b^^ 
even indicating their existence—merely tells us T^ucy- 
that ‘‘Kleon opposed the peace in order that he 
might cloke dishonest intrigues and find matter for plau¬ 
sible crimination”? AVe cannot but say of this criticism, 
with profound regret that such words must be pronounced 
respecting any judgement of Thucydides, that it is harsh 
and uniair towards Xleon, and careless in regard to truth 
and the instruction of his readers. It breathes not that 
same spirit of honourable impartiality which pervades his 
general^ history. It is an interpolation by the officer whose 
improvidence had occasioned to his countrymen the fatal 
loss of Amphipolis, retaliating upon the citizen who justly 
accused him. It is conceived in the same tone as his unac¬ 
countable judgement in the matter of Sphakteria. 

^Eejecting on this occasion the judgement of Thucy¬ 
dides, we may confidently affirm thatKleon had Kieon at 
rational public grounds for urging his country- this time 
men to undertake with energy the reconquest close 
of Amphipolis. Demagogue and leather-seller ly tbaa 
though he was he stands here honourably dis- 
tinguished, as well from the tameness and inaction public man 
of Mikias, who grasped at peace with hasty ere- oj 

dulity, through sickness of the efforts of war— icrofVe?i- 
as from the restless movement, and novelties, 
not merely unprofitable, but ruinous, which we shall 
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presently find springingnpunder the auspices of Alkibiades 
PeriHes had said to his countrymen, at a time when they 
were enduring all the miseries of pestilence, and were in a 
state of despondency even greater than that which prevail- 
ed m B.c. 422 ‘‘You hold your empire and your proud 
posi ion, by the condition of being willing to encounter cost, 
tatigue, and danger: abstain from all views of enlaro'ino- 
the empire, but think no effort too great to maintam 
it unimpaiied. To lose what we have once got is more 
disgraceful than to fail in attempts at acquisition ” i The 
very same language was probably held by Kleon when 
exhorting his countrymen to an expedition for the recon¬ 
quest of Amphipolis. Eut when uttered by him, it would 
have a very different effect from that which it had formerly 
produced when held by Perikles—and different also from 
^at which it would now have produced if held by Nikias. 
The entire peace-party would repudiate it when it came 
from -Kleon, partly out of dislike to the speaker, partly 
from a conviction, doubtless felt by every one, that an ex¬ 
pedition against Erasidas would be a hazardous and painful 
service to all concerned in it, general as well as soldiers— 
partly also from a persuasion, sincerely entertained at the 
A afterwards proved to be illusory by the result, 

might really be got back through peace 
with the Lacedaemonians. 


If Kleon, in proposing the expedition, originally pro- 

Disposi- commander, a new ground 

of of objection, and a very forcible ground, would 

the 'peace- furnished. Since everything which Kleon 

party in does IS understood to be a manifestation of some 

?h?S“con.° oi* silly attribute, we are told that this 

quest of was an instance of his absurd presumption, 

po“?ar' arisingoutofthesuccessofPylus,andpersuading 

j. j him that he was the only general who could 
put down Brasidas. But if the success at Pylus had really 
niled him with such overweening military conceit, it is most 


* Thucyd. ii. 63. XTjc; 8s TroXEUj^ 

Etltoc TCp TlJJKiifJLSvUJ (2710 TOU 
ap);;Etv, tpTrsp a7ravT£<; dycxXXsffQE, 

Pot^Qeiv, xat 1X7} (psuystv tou<; tiovouc 
7] fiTjds Tac; TijX( 2 ^ SvtbxEiv, «S:c. c. 62. 

Ss, E^ovTotc (XOsipsQ^vat 75 
XTu>p.sv 005 dxuy;^5ai. Contrast the 


tenor of the two speeches of Pe- 
rikUs (Thucyd.i. 140-144; ii. 60-64) 
with the description which ThncyiJi- 
dds gives of the simple “avoidance 
of risk” (to dxivSuvov) which char¬ 
acterised ISfikias (v, IG). 
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TinaccountalDle that lie slionld not liave proctired for him¬ 
self some command during the year which immediately 
succeeded the affair at Sphakteria-—the eighth year of the 
war: a season of most active warlike enterprise, when his 
jpresumption and influence arising out of the Sphakterian 
victory must have been fresh and glowing. As he obtained 
no command during this immediately succeeding period, 
we may fairly doubt whether he ever really conceived such 
excessive personal presumption of his own talents for war, 
and whether he did not retain after the affair of Sphakteria 
the same character which he had manifested in that aflair— 
reluctance to engage in military expeditions himself, and a 
disposition to see them commanded as well as carried on 
by others. It is by no means certain that Kleon, in pro¬ 
posing the expedition against Amphipolis, originally pro¬ 
posed to take the command of it himself: I think it at least 
equally probable, that his original wish was to induce Nikias 
or the Strategi to take the command of it, as in the case of 
Sphakteria. Nikias doubtless opposed the expedition as 
much as he could. "When it was determined by the people, 
in spite of his opposition, he would peremptorily decline 
the command for himself, and would do all he could to force 
it upon Kleon, or at least would be better pleased to see it 
under his command than under that of any one else. He 
would be not less glad to exonerate himself from a dangerous 
service, than to see his rival entangled in it. And he would 
have before him the same alternative which he and his 
friends had contemplated with ^o much satisfaction in the 
affair of Sphakteria; either the expedition would succeed, 
in which case Amphipolis would be taken—or it would fail, 
and the consequence would be the ruin of Kleon. The last 
of the two was really the more probable at Amphipolis—as 
Kikias had erroneously imagined it to be at Sphakteria. 

It is easy to see however that an expedition proposed 
under these circumstances by Kleon, though it might com¬ 
mand a majority in the public assembly, would have a large 
proportion of the citizens unfavourable to it, and even 
wishing that it might fail. Moreover, Kleon had neither 
talents nor experience for commanding an army; so that 
the being engaged under his command in fighting against 
the ablest officer of the time, could inspire no confidence 
to any man in putting on his armour. Krom all these 
circumstances united, political as well as military, we are 
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not surprised to liear that the hoplites wHom he took out 
with him went with much reluctance. i An ignorant general 
with unwilling soldiers, many of them politically dislikino^ 
Mm, _ stood littM chance of wresting AmphipoKs from 
Erasidas. Eut had iNikias or the btrategi done their dut 
and carried the entire force of the city under competent 
command to the same object, the issue would probably have 
been different as to gain and loss—certainly very different 
as to dishonour. 

Kleon started from Peirseus, apparently towards the 
B.c. 422. beginning of August, with 1200 Athenian 
fuctTar""' Imbrian hoplites, and 300 horse- 

expedition men troops of excellent (Quality and condition* 
against besides an auxiliary force of allies fnuniber 
-he takes exactly known) and thirty triremes. This arma- 
Tor6ne. nient was not of magnitude at all equal to the 
taking of Amphipolis; for Erasidas had equal nmhbers 
besides all the advantages of the position. But it was a 
part of the scheme of Kleon, on arriving at Eion, to procure 
Macedonian and Thracian reinforcements before he com¬ 
menced his attack. He first halted in his voyage near 
Sld6ne, from which place he took away such of the hoplites 
as could he spared from the blockade. He next sailed across 
the Gulf from Pallene to the Sithoniau peninsula, to a place 
called the.Harbour of the Kolophonians -near. ToronA^ 
Having here learnt that neither Erasidas himself, nor any 
considerable Peloponnesian garrison,; were present in 
Tor one, he landed his forces, and marched to attack the 
town—sending ten triremes at the same time round a pro¬ 
montory which separated the harbour of the Kolophonians 
from Torone, to assail the latter place from seaward. 

It happened that Erasidas, desiring to enlarge the 
fortified circle of Torone, had broken down a portion of the 

* ThTzcyd. v. 7. xal otx.o92ji o)*; valTrjv aitpTjv (Herodot. vii. 122). He- 

axovTSi; auTcp ^uvvjXSov. . rodotus calls the Singitic Gulf, 

* The town of TordnS was si- GdXaaaav t^v avxtov Topd>v 7 j 5 (vii. 
tuated near the extremity of the 122). 

Sithoniau. peninsula, on the side The ruins of Tordne, hearingthe 
looking towards Fallen^. But the ancient name, and Kufo, a land- 
territory belonging to the town locked harbour near it, are still 
comprehended all the extremity to be seen (Beake, Travels in 
of the peninsula on both sides, Northern Greece, vol. iii. ch. xxiv. 
including the terminating point p. 119). 

Cape Ampelos—’'Ap.xxlov Topee- 
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old wall, and employed the materials in building anew and 
larger wall enclosing the proasteion or suburb. This new 
wall appears to -have been still incomplete and in an im¬ 
perfect state of defence. Pasitelidas, the Peloponnesian 
commander, resisted the attack of the Athenians as long 
as he could; but .when already beginning to give way, he 
saw the ten Athenian triremes sailing into the harbour, 
which was hardly guarded at all. Abandoning the defence 
of the suburb, he hastened to repel these new assailants, 
but came too late, so that the town was entered from both 
sides at once. Brasidas, who was not far off, rendered aid 
with the utmost celerity, but was yet at five miles’ distance 
from the city, when he learnt the capture and was obliged 
to retire unsuccessfully. Pasitelidas the commander, with 
the Peloponnesian garrison and the Toronaean male popu¬ 
lation, were despatched as prisoners to Athens; while the 
Toronaean women and children, by a fate but too common 
in those days, were sold as slaves. ^ 

After this not unimportant success, Kleon sailed round 
the promontory of Athos to Eion at the mouth of the 
Strymon, within three miles of Amphipolis. Prom hence, 
in execution of his original scheme, he sent envoys to 
Perdikkas, urging him to lend effective aiS as the ally of 
Athens in the attack of Amphipolis, with his arrives 
whole forces; and to Polles the king of the at Eion— 
Thracian Odoraantes, inviting him also to come voys^to^’ 
with as many Thracian mercenaries as could be invite Ma- 
levied. The Edonians, the Thracian tribe nearest and*^Ti?r^- 
to Amphipolis, took part with Brasidas. The cian auxi- 
local influence ofthe banished Thucydides would pfg’^gatis- 
no longer be at the service of Athens—much faction of 
less at the service of Kleon. Awaiting the iL'® T!” 
expected reinforcements, Kleon employed him- his inaction 
self, first in an attack upon Stageirus in the 
Btrymonic Gulf, which was repulsed—next upon for picso 
G-aMpsus, on the coast opposite the island of 
Thasos, which was suc<‘-essful. But the reinforcements did 
not at once arrive, and being too weak to attack Amphi¬ 
polis without them, he was obliged to remain inactive at 
Elon; while Brasidas on his side made no movement out of 
Amphipolis, but contented himself with keeping constant 
watch over the forces of Kleon, the view of which ho 
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commanded from Ms station on the Mil of Kerdylion, on the 
western hank of the river, communicating with Amphipolis 
by the bridge. Some days elapsed in such inaction on both 
sides. But the Athenian hoplites, becoming impatient of 
doing nothing, soon began to give vent to those feelings of 
dislike which they had brought out from Athens'against 
their general, “whose ignorance and cowardice (says the 
historian) they contrasted with the skill andbravery of his 
opponent.” i A.thenian hoplites, if they felt such a sentiment, 
were not likely to refrain from manifesting it. And Kleon 
was presently made aware of the fact in a manner suffi** 
ciently painful to force him against his will into some 
movement 5 which however he did not intend to be anything 
else than a march for the purpose of surveying the ground 
allround the city,and a demonstration to escape the appear¬ 
ance of doing nothing-being aware that it was impossible 
to attack the place with any effect before Ms reinforcements 
arrived. 

To comprehend the important incidents which fol¬ 
lowed, it is necessary to say a few words on the topography 
of Amphipolis, as far as we can understand it on the imper¬ 
fect evidence before us. That city was placed on the left 
bank of the Strymon, on a conspicuous hill around which 
the river makes a bend, first in a south-westerly direction, 
then, after a short course to the southward, back in a south¬ 
easterly direction. Amphipolis had for its only artificial 
fortification one long wall; which began near the point 
north-east of the town, where the river narrows again into 
a channel, after passing through the lake Kerkinitis-—as¬ 
cended along the eastern side of the hill, crossing the ridge 
which connects it with Mount Pangeeus,—and then descended 
so as to touch the river again at another point south of the 
town—thus being as it were a string to the highly-bent 
bow formed by the river. On three sides, north, west, and 
south, the city was defended only by the Strymon. It was 
thus visible without any intervening wall to spectators from 
the side of the sea (south), as well as from the side of the 

* Thucyd. ▼. 7. *0 U KXscuv ital TdXjiav fts9’ oTa< dvsTCi(JT7]fi.oy6- 

|jiev 7 )a 65 tat;sv, giteixa 8e ftaXaxia.; ysv^ctouto^, xal oixa- 

itoiTjaat Sitsp BpaalBac irpooeSsysto. 6ev axovTE<; aux^ ^ovt^XSov, ata- 
Tu)v y« 3 cp aTpatiu)TU)v dyBoptevcov fxsv G6p.svo<; t8v Bpouv, xai ou {iouXijxevoc 
i8p<x dvaXoYiCofjL^vcDv T 7 )v exsl- auxoyc; 5id x6 ev xtp auxtp^xaB7]p.l- 
vttUv «p6c oiav ep.iisiptctv vou? PctpuveoBai, dvaXa^cuv 
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continent (or west and north i). At some little distance 
below the point where the wall touched the river south of 
the city, was the bridge, 2 a communication of great im¬ 
portance for the whole country, which connected the terri¬ 
tory of Amphipolis with that of Argilus. On the western 


* Thucyd. iv. 102. ^Ait6 T7|<; vuv 
Tc6Xea)c, T^jv ’AixcplTcoXiv ’AyvcDv (bvi- 
jxaasv, 5 ti etc’ dfjitpiTepa iteptfipdovTO*; 
Tou .2Tp6fjLovoc, 6id t 6 7cepie5(;si.v aO- 
T^v, Tfilyst fjiaxpcp dicoXaPuiv ex «o- 
Tap .00 sc TcoTOtpiiv, Tcspttpav^ ec OdXacr- 
adv xe xal •i^Keipov tpxtaev. 

*0 xaXXiye^pupoc «oxa(J.6c 2xp6jj.ti)Vj 
Euripid, Bhesua, 846, 

I aftnex a plan, which will con- 
Tcy some idea of the hill of Am¬ 
phipolis and the circumjacent 
territory: compare the plan in 
Colonel Leake, Travels in Northern 
Greece, vol. iii, ch. xxv. p. 191, 
and that (from Mr. Hawkins) which 
is annexed to the third volume of 
Dr. Arnold’s ThucydidOs, com¬ 
bined with a Dissertation which 
appears in the second volume of 
the same work, p. 460. See also 
the remarks in Kutzen, De Athe- 
niensiumimperio circa Strymonern, 
ch. ii. p. 18-21; Weissenhorn, Bei- 
trdgo zur genaueren Erforschung 
der alt-grieohischen Geschichto, p. 
162-166: Oou8in<Sry, Voyage dans 
la Maeddoine, vol. 1 ch, iv. p. 124 
seq. 

Colonel Leake supposes the an¬ 
cient bridge to have been at the 
same point of the river as the 
modern bridge; that is north of 
Amphipolis, and a little westward 
of the corner of the lake. On this 
point I diCfor from him, and have 
placed it (with Dr. Arnold) near 
the soTXth-eastern , end of the reach 
of the Strymon, which flows round 
A^mphipolis. But there is another 
circumstance, in which Colonel 
Leake’s narrative corrects, a mate¬ 
rial error in Dr. Arnold’s Dlssertat. 
Colonel Leake particularly .notices 
the high ridge which conneots fh« 


Mil of Amphipolis with Mount 
Pangseus to the eastward (pp. 182, 
183, 191-194), whereas Dr. Arnold 
represents them as separated by a 
deep ravine (p. 461): upon which 
latter supposition the whole ac¬ 
count of Kleon’s march and survey 
appears to me unintelligible. 

The epithet which ThucydidSs 
gives to Amphipolis, “conspicuous 
both towards the sea and towards 
the land,” which occasions some 
perplexity to the cominentators^ 
appears to me one of obvious pro¬ 
priety. Amphipolis was indeed 
situated on a hill; so were many 
other towns: but its peculiarity 
was, that on three sides it had no 
wall to interrupt the eye of the 
spectator: one of those sides was 
towards the sea, 

Kutzen and Cousin6ry make the 
long wall to be a segment of a curve 
highly bent, touching the river 
at both ends. But I agree with 
Weissenhorn that this is inad¬ 
missible: and that the words “long 
wall” imply something near a 
straight direction. 

* 'ATcayai 8^ t 6 7t6Xicg,« itXiov xt^c 
S i^xpdaeu)*;: sec a note a few pages 
ago upon these words. This does 
not necessarily Imply that the 
bridge was at any considerable 
distance from the extreme point 
whore the long wall touched the 
river to the south: but this latter 
point was a good way off from 
the town properly so called—which 
occupied the higher slope of the 
hill. We are not to suppose that 
the whole space between the long 
wall and the river was,covered by 
buildiags* 
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- n r» j.'u - ri\rpr loordoriBS and forming an 
or right bank of the rive , v^And of the river, was 

outer bend ^ the course of the 

situated Mount xj^ggetwo steep eminences, 

Strymon is here determined by these two SI I 

Kidjlim on tt. r,\‘l AUh. tf 

first took the place, the b g ^ intervening 

^lstJhlferec?ed a pXfde work (probably 
eighteen mouths, he nau connecting the 

an earthen ^ank topped with a paW 

two. By means of tl^J,%?^^i^fi“i,g5,defwTtWn the forth 
time of IQeon s Br^sidas, while keeping watch 

ttz. KXii.. r" 

into the city, without impediment.* 

> Thucyd. t. 10 . K«l 4 (ib (Bra- *^'“^^^*^3*4^ougliThuoydid6sdo08 
sidas) ^catd xdc *'0 express terms specify the 

„6Xa«, *«l ids ’'Pdiw? wu H-aipou n t 

Teiyous t4is 5vxo« e^eXtuv, eOs. n.Jched from the wall, as it was 
8p4|i.l) it)'' dSdr laiitiv suSeia'', ijaep Brasidas surprised the place 

''“Tht°«plauatiou which I,have rive” wcm^ 

,sre given to the -rd oi-P^pi 

is act given hyauy cue else. anight have 

it appears to me the from Amphipolis hy 

calculated *» au enemy attacking the bridge, 

conisisteiicy to the wh shall find him remaining 

tive. , * auietly on the hill of Kerdylium 

•When Brasid^ com- with tL perfect security of enter- 

phipolis first, thchri ge Amphipolis at any moment 

pletely unconnected with the u g 

T'^^'hr'BTt Vhen Thuc^dOs the bridge, '‘f. 

from it._ But When X ^ 

wrote his history, ^ te c,nder a strong separate guard, 

pair of ““ ,ti{,„tions I reply, that on that supposition 

the bridge and the fortifi ^ enemy from Eion would natux- 
of the city as they then s ood- o - ^^age first. To 

,Ltt8siTO tetx^ woTcep ^ have to defend abridge completely 

‘"“e :"”*^SrrinVthe pTer^ dtlachsd from the city, simply by 
had been altered during ^ constant guard, 

mediate period. _ . would materially aggravate the 

r;sf£.»; ;r;sj.'rr..i'.;s 

S: Z 5 -S. 
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In the march which Kleon now undertook, he went up 
to the top of the ridge (which runs nearly in an He is 
easterly direction from Araph;pohs_ to Mount 
Pansmus) in order to survey the city and its mnrs to 
adjoining ground on the northern and north- 
ejistsm sici6, wlncli li© liSid not yotsoGn, tnaitiSj tion~ii© 
the side towards the lake, and towards Thrace^ from Eioii 
—which was not visible from the lower ground along the 
near Eion. The road which he was to take from 
Eion lav at a small distance eastward of the city to rocon- 
long wall, and from the palisade which connected 
that wall with the bridge. But he had no ex- wii-appn- 
pectation of being attacked in his march--the 
rather as Brasidas with the larger portion of his Amphi- 
force was visible on Mount Kerdyfium. More- roll¬ 
over the gates of Amphipolis were all shut not a man was 
L the wall—nor were many symptoms of movement to be 
detected. As there was no evidence before him of inten- 
tion to attack, he took no precautions, and maiched in 


ing nothing to medcllo mth e^c- 
cept the fortifications of the 
town. 

Asstiming then that there was 
fluch a line of connexion between 
the bridge and the l^ong Wall, 
added by Brasidas since bis first 
capture of the place—I know no 
meaning so natural to give to the 
word oTottjptDjxa. No other distinct 
meaning is proposed by any one. 
There was of course a gate (or 
more than one) in the I;ongWall, 
leading into the space enclosed 
by the palisade; through this gate 
Brasidas would enter the town 
when be crossed from Kerdylium. 
This gate is called by Thucydides 
al ini ota^ptofAK rceXai. There 
must have been also a gate (or 
more than one) in the palisade 
'itself, leading into the space with¬ 
out: so ■ that passengers or cattle 
traversing the bridge , from the 
westward and' going to Myrkinus 
(e. g.) would not necessarily be 
obliged to turn out of their-way 
and into the town of Amphl- 


polis. 

On the plan which I have here 
given, the line running nearly 
from north to south represents the 
Bong Wall of Agnon, touching 
the river at both ends, and bound 
ing as well as fortifying the town 
of Amphipolis on its eastern side. 

The shorter line, which cuts oif 
the southern extremity of this 
Ijong Wall, and joins the river 
immediately below the bridge, re¬ 
presents the axaupmfta or palisade ; 
probably it was an earthen mound 
and ditch, with a strong palisade 
at the top. 

By means of this palisade the 
bridge was included in the forti¬ 
fications of Amphipolis, and Bra¬ 
sidas could pass over from Mount 
Kerdylium into the city whenever 
he pleased. 

* Thucyd. V. 7—compare Colonel 
Beake, 1. c. p. 182—afitic Btaxo to 
Xig.v<I)Bsc tob Stp*jfAovo<:, xal tiJiv 01- 
otv t"^? Tt^Xeo)? ittsl Tp Qpa'xpj u )4 
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careless and disorderly array. i Having reached the top of 
the ridge, and posted his army on the strong eminence 
fronting the highest portion of the Long Wail, he surveyed 
at leisure the lake before him, and the side of the city 
which lay towards Thrace—or towards Myrldnus, Drab^s- 
kus, &c.—thus viewing all the descending portion of the 
Long Wall northward towards the Strymon. The perfect 
quiescence of the city imposed upon and even astonished 
him. It seemed altogether undefended, and he almost 
fancied, that if he had brought battering engines, he could 
have taken it forthwith.2 Impressed with the belief that 
there was no enemy prepared to fight, he took his time to 
survey the ground; while his soldiers became more and 
more relaxed and careless in their trim—some even ad¬ 
vancing close up to the walls and gates. 

But this state of affairs was soon materially changed. 
Brasidaa at Brasidas, knowing that the Athenian hoplites 
first on would not long endure the tedium of absolute 
d/uum?'* inaction, calculated that by affecting extreme 
presently backwardness and apparent fear, he should se- 
thTto^n*^ duce Kleon into some incautious movement, of 
across the which advantage might be taken. His station 
«vWat?on on Mount Kerdylium enabled him to watch the 
to his march of the Athenian army from Eion, and # 
Eoidiers. when he saw them pass up along the road outside 


» Thnoyd. v. 7. KatA 81 ftaX- 
Xov IcpT) avapalveiv too ^^coplou, ^ital 
ttIjv TcapaenceuYjv Tcepi^jjievev, 

ci><; Ttp dotpaXei, T^v dvaY'xdC'il'tat, 
tt5i.X’d); x6xXtp icepictd^ 
pia aipi^crtov x^v xdXiv. 

The words o6x **^9 dorcpaXei, 
Ac., do not refer to [xelCto Tcapa- 
oxeu^v, as the Scholiast (with whom 
Dr. Arnold agrees) considers them, 
hut to the general purpose and 
dispositions of Kleon. “He march¬ 
ed up, not like one who will 
haye more than sufficient means 
of safety, in case of being put on 
his defence; but like one who is 
going to surround the city and 
take it at once.” 

Kor do these last' words repre¬ 
sent any real design conceived in 
the mind of Kleon (for Amphipolis 


from its locality could not he really 
surrQunded)i but are merely given 
as illustrating the careless confi¬ 
dence of his march from Eion up 
to the ridge: in the same manner 
as Herodotus describes the for¬ 
ward rush of the Persians before 
the battle of Plataja, to overtake 
the Greeks whom they supposed 
to he running away—Kal ouxoi pi4v 
xe xal 6p.lX(p Ireijjtaav, d>c dtvap- 
icaar6|xevoi xoix; "EXXijva** (ix. 69); 
compare viii. 28. 

^ Thucyd. v. 7. d>oxe xod 
vd? 8x1 o6 xaT-^XSev dfxotpTeiv 

sSdxEf dXeiv x®P SiA xd 

ep>5|AOv. 

I apprehend that the verb xa- 
T^XQev refers to tho coming of the 
armament to Eion, analogous to 
what is said v. 2, xaxiwXeuocv 
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of the long wall of Amphipolis, i he immediately crossed 
the river with his forces and entered the town. But it was 
not his intention to march out and offer them open battle. 
For his army, though equal in number to theirs, was ex¬ 
tremely inferior in arms and equipment ;2 in which points 
the Athenian for ce now present was so admirably provided, 
that his own men would not think themselves a match for 
it, if the two armies faced each other in open field. He 
relied altogether on the effect of sudden sally and well- 
timed surprise, when the Athenians should have been 
thrown into a feeling of contemptuous security by an 
e^caggerated show of impotence in their enemy. 

Having offered the battle sacrifice at the temple of 
Ath^n^, Brasidas called his men together to address to them 
the usual encouragements prior to an engagement. After 
appealing to the Dorian pride of his Peloponnesians, ac¬ 
customed to triumph over lonians, he explained to them 
his design of relying upon a bold and sudden movement 
with comparatively small numbers, against the Athenian 
army when not prepared for it 3—when their courage was 


ec x6v TopiovaliDV Xifxiva: comparo 
1. 61, iii. 4, &o. The march from 
Bion up to the ridge could not 
well he expressed hy the word xa- 
^ T^XOcv: hut the arrival of the ex¬ 
pedition at the Strymon, the place 
of its destination, might ho so 
descrihed. Battering-engines would 
ho brought from nowhere else but 
from Athens. 

Dr. Arnold interprets the word 
xatijXQsv to mean that 30eon had 
first marched up to a higher point, 
and then descended from this point 
upon Amphipolis. But I contest 
the correctness of this assumption, 
as a matter of topography. It does 
not appear to me that Kleon ever 
reached any point higher than the 
summit of the hill and wall of Am- 
pMpolis. Besides,^ even if he had 
reached, » higher point of the 
mountain, he could not well talk 
of "bringing down hatteriag-ma- 
chines from ihoA poinL^ 

* Thucyd. v. A BpcciSac 81 —iv- 
xsxdOnjTO xal aMi ini K«p8oXl<p* 


icrxl 8i xh ^mplov xouxo xu)v ’Apyi- 
Ttipav xoo icoxapiou, o6 noXt> 
drciyov x-ije; ’A{A9in6Xsm(;, xal xaxe- 
9 alvST 0 ndvxa aixdOev, (aexs 
oOx & v SXaO ev a 8x6 0 ev 6 p p.u)- 
jravoc 6 KXicov x<jp axpaxcp, Ac. 

* Thucyd, V. 8. 

* Thucyd. v. 9. To^x; ^dp ivav- 
xlouc elxat^m xaxatppo'i^rjcrei xs rj[xd>v 
xal ou'A dv eXTcloavxac d)? dresE- 
6 XQoi xk; adxoic; ic jjLdy^iQV, dvap-^val 
xe irpo^ x6 ymplov, xal vuv dxdxxoic 
xaxd Oiav xexpap.|/.ivouc: iXiytupstv 
.... "Eu)c oov ext dll a p d oxeo 0 t 
Qapoouci, xal xoo unautivai itXsov 
7) TOO jj-ivovTOc, eE <ov EpLol cpalvovxai, 
X7]v fiidvoiav iyouatv, iv xtj> dvet- 
|i,ivip adxdjv xijc YvmiATjc, xal 
Tcplv Euv xa^^OTjv ai jAdXXov tTjv 
6 6 E«v, iyu) |i.ev, &o. 

The words x6 dvaiptivov x^c 
p-rx are full of significance in regard 
to ancient military afiairs. The 
Grecian hoplite^ even the heat of 
them, required to be peculiarly 
wound up for a hatfle; hence the 
necessity of the harangue from the 
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not wound tap to battle pitch—and when, after carelessly 
mounting the hill to survey the ground, they were thinking 
only of fuietly returning to quarters. He himselt at the 
proper moment would rush out from one gate, and he fore 
most in conflict with the enemy. Klearidas, with that 
bravery which became him as a Spartan, would follow the 
example by sallying out fromanother gate; and the enemy, 
takenWs unawares, would probably make little resistance. 
For the Amphipolitans, this day and their own behanour 
would determine whether they were to be allies of Lace- 
dsemon, or slaves of Athens—perhaps sold into captivity, 
or even put to death, as a punishment for their recent 

These preparations, however, could not be completed 
Kieon tries in secrecy. Brasidas and his army were per- 
fo effect his fectly visible while descending the hill of Ker- 
retreat, dyliiim, crossing the bridge and entering Am- 
phipolis, to the Athenian scouts without. Moreover, so 
conspicuous was the interior of the ci]^ to spectato,^ 
without, that the temple of Athene, and Brasidas with its 
ministers around him performing the ceremony of sacrifice, 
wfliS distinctly recognised. The fact was made known to 
Kleon as he stood on the high ridge taking his survey, 
while at the same time those who had gone near to the 
gates reported that the feet of many horses and men were 
beginning to be seen under them, as if preparing for a 
sany. 1 He bimself went close to the gate, and satisfied 
himself of this circumstance: we must recollect that there 
was no defender on the walls, nor any danger from missiles. 
Anxious to avoid coming to any real engagement before 


general wliicTi always preceded. 
Compare Xenoplion’s eulogy of the 
mancBuvres of Epameinondaa be¬ 
fore the battle of Mantineia, 
whereby ha made the enemy fancy 
that be was not going to fight, 
and took down the preparation in 
the minds of their soldiers for 
battle—IXuae [xiv tu)v itXeloTtov ito- 
XsfAicDV sv rate; '|iU)raX(; Ttpo? fx(i- 
YTiv TcocpaaxeuTjv, &c. (Xenoph. Hel- 
len. vii, 6, 22.) 

^ Thucyd. v. 10. Tqi KXsoj-ji, 
tpoNSpob YsvofJilvou auTou 6i%b too 
Kep8oXlou xataP^ivToc xal h rc6~ 


Xei iTcicpotvet o5axj i^mOsv itepl tob 
lepob T^^ ’AGiQvac Gooj.).lvou xal touxa 
TrpacraovTO?, ayYdXXsxai (Tcpouxs^^copT^- 
xei yap tots xaxoc rriv Giav) Sxi rjxs 
orxpaTid aTcaca ^avspd t<I>v TtoX£|xlu»v 
dv xt TciXei, &c. 

Kleon. did not bimself see Bra- 
sidas sacrificing, or see the enemy’s 
army within the city: others on 
the lower ground were better 
situated, for seeing what was going 
on in Amphipoli^ than bo was 
while on the high ridge. Others 
saw it, and gave intimation to 
him. 
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Ixis reinforcements should arrive, he at once gave orders 
for retreat, which he thought might he accomplished be¬ 
fore the attack from within could be fully organised. For 
fie imagined that a considerable number of troops would 
•f) e marched out, and ranged in battle order, before the 
o.ttack was actually begun,—not dreaming that the sally 
-would be instantaneous, made with a mere handful of men, 
Orders having been proclaimed to wheel to the left, and 
x-otreat in column on the left flank towards Eion—Kleon, 
-vvho was himself on the top of the hill with the right wing, 
•waited only to see his left and centre actually in march on 
-fclie road to Eion, and then directed his right also to wheel 
fo the left and follow them. 

The whole Athenian army were thus in full retreat, 
marching in a direction nearly parallel to the Brasidas 
XiOng mil of Amphipolis, with their right or 
xrnshielded side exposed to the enemy—when array in 
DBrasidas, looking over the southernmost gates 
of the Xiong Wall with his small detachment xiims are 
ir eady marshalled near him, burst out into con- routed— 

•fc emptuous exclamations on the disorder of their Brasidas 
a.rray.1 “These men will not stand us: I see it 
l 3 y the quivering of their spears and of their ^ 
iieads. Men who reel about in that way never stand an 
^ assailing enemy. Open the gates for me instantly, and let 

xiB sally out with confidence,” 

With that, both the gate of the Long Wall nearest to 
i^lie palisade, and the adjoining gate of the palisade its el i, 
■were suddenly thrown open, and Brasidas with his 150 
chosen soldiers issued out through them to attack the r^- 
•treating Athenians. Banning rapidly down the straight 
iroad which joined laterally the road towards Lion along 
*which the Athenians were marching, he charged their 
central division on the right flank. 2 Their left wing had 

1 Tlmcya. T. 10. 01 5v8pt<; fiiJiac * Thucyd. r. 10- Kal 6 jaIv, itatA 
pLivouoi (■<!* jfjt-ivouot'?)* 8yAot 84 tA? t6 oTaopu)IJ.a ituXotc, xaltA? 
-cwv T« SopAtwv tt ^ivrjaat xctl twv xpditac too jAaxpoii tsl/oo? T6te 8v- 
* 3 «tt<paXu>v' oTc T^P 4^®X0u>v, Ws*- op^j^ip tVjv ooov 

tihx ptlveiv touc iwtAvw. ta0t7)v g80aTav, ijnepvliv xatA t8 xotp- 

TWf i«'ft lemarkftbl© illustration tsp'cbtatov too Wvtitoapo- 

•of ta© xigular movomeut of lieads nalov SotTjxa. ^ 
aud ®|>©ar$| wblolx oharactdris^d , Brasidas and ^ Ms laou salliod 
Wk ■’well-ordortd Ijody of Oreciau forth "by two different gates at fh© 
lioplites. sawi® 
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already got beyond him on the road towards Eion. Taken 
completely unprepared, conscious of their own disorderly 
array, and astounded at the boldness of their enemy—the 
Athenians of the centre were seized with panic, made not 
the least resistance, and presently fled. Even the Athe¬ 
nian left, though not attacked at all, instead of halting to 
lend assistance, shared the panic and fled in disorder. 
Having thus disorganised this part .,of the army, Brasidas 
passed along the line to press his attack on the Athenian 
right: but in this movement he was mortally wounded and 
carried off the field unobserved by his enemies. Heanwhile 
Klearidas, sallying forth from, the Thracian gate, had 
attacked the Athenian right on the ridge opposite to him, 
immediately after it began its retreat. But the soldiers 
on the Athenian right had probably seen the previous 
movement of Brasidas against the other division, and 
though astonished at the sudden danger, had thus a mo¬ 
ment’s warning, before they were themselves assailed, to 
halt and form on the hill. Klearidas here found a con¬ 
siderable resistance, in spite of the desertion of Elleon; who, 
more astounded than any man in his army by a catastrophe 
so unlooked for, lost his presence ofmind and fled at once; 
but was overtaken by a Thracian peltast from Myrkinus, 
and slain. His soldiers on the ri^t wing, however, re¬ 
pelled two or three attacks in front from Klearidas, and 

in the Long‘Wall—tliat is, the gate moment was, the gate in the pali- 
marked No. 3 in the annexed plan, sade, together with the gate (3) 
which would be the first gate in first in the Long Wall, 
order, to a person coming from The last words cited from Thu- 
the southward. The other was, cydidSB— ijjTcsp vbv xccxa to xapTspu)- 
the gdte upon tho poZiscidB (od sicl toctov too 16 vti to xpoTcxiov 

TO axa6pco[xa xuXai)~that is, the goxr^xs—are not intelligible with- 
gate in the Long Wall which out better knowledge of the topo- 
opened from the town upon the graphy than we possess. What Thu- 
palisade: as marked No. 4 in the cydidga means by “the strongest 
plan. The persons who sallied out point in the place” we cannot tell, 
by this gate would get out to We only understand that the 
attack the enemy by the gate in trophy was erected in the road by 
the palisade itself, marked No. 6, which a person went up to that 
The gate No. 4 would he that by point. We must recollect that the 
which Brasidas himself with his expressions of Thucydidds here 
^my entered Amphipolis from refer to the ground as it stood 
ount Kerdylium. It probably sometime afterwards — not as it 
stood open at this moment when stood in the time of the battle be- 
he directed the sally forth; that tween Kleon and Brasidas. 
which had to be opened at the 
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maintained their ground, until at length the Chalkidian 
cavalry and the peltasts froniMyrkinus, having come forth 
out of the gates, assailed them with missiles in flank and 
rear so as to throw them into disorder. The whole Athe¬ 
nian army was thus put to flight; the left hurrying to Eion, 
the men of the right dispersing and seeking safety among 
the hilly grounds of Pangseus in their rear. Their sufferings 
and loss in the retreat, from the hands of the pursuing 
peltasts and cavalry, were most severe. When they at last 
again mustered at Eion, not only the commander Kleon, 
but 600 Athenian hoplites, half of the force .sent out, were 

found missing. ^ t j 

So admirably had the attack been concerted, and so 

entire was its success, that only seven men Profound 

perished on the side of the victors. But of those s 
seven, one was the gallant Brasidas himself, who the death 
being carried into Amphipolis, liTed just long 
enough to learn the complete victory of his troops honours 
and then expired. Great and bitterwasthe sorrow - 

which his death occasioned throughout Thrace, 
especially among the Amphipolitans.^ f;.*io^ent. 

ceived, by special decree, the distinguished 
honour of interment within their city—the 
universal habit being to inter even the most the battle, 
eminent deceased persons in a suburb without returns 
the walls. All the allies attended his funeral, in 
arms and with military honours. His tomb was encircled 
by a railing, and the space immediately fronting it was 
consecrated as the great agora of the city, which was re¬ 
modelled accordingly. He was also proclaimed^ CEkist or 
Founder of Amphipolis, and as such,received heroic worship 
with annual games and sacrifices to his honour. ^ The Athe¬ 
nian Agnon, the real founder and originally recognised 

J It is almost painful to read the victory. To say, with Wesseling 
account given hy Diodorus (xii. 73, in his note-^Hsec non usqueQuaQne 
74 ) of the battle of Amphipolis, when conveniuut Thucydideis” is. pro- 
one’s mind is full of the distinct digiously below the truth, 
and admirable narrative of Thucy- * Thucyd.v.ll. Aristotle (a native 

^{d&8“only defective by being too of Stageirus near to; Amphipolis) 
brief: It is difficult to believe that cites the aacrificeprend^ed to Bra- 
Diodhrus is describing the same sidas as an 

event; so totally'different are all established hyt ep«i^ aad l^ 
the circumstanceji except that the enactment (Ethicr,'Nikomaoh. v. 7). 
liacedsemonians at last gain the in to the ,aversion now 
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(Ekist of tke city, was stripped of all his commemorative 
honours and expunged from the remembrance of the people; 
the buildings, which served as visible memento of his name, 
being destroyed. Full of hatred as the Amphipolitans now 
were towards Athens—and not merely of hatred, but of 
fear, since the loss which they had just sustained of their 
saviour and protector—they felt repugnance to the idea of 
rendering farther worship to an Athenian (Ekist. It was 
inconvenient to keep up such a religious link with Athens, 
now that they were forced to look anxiously to Lacedaemon 
for assistance. Elearidas, as governor of Amphipolis, 
superintended’ those numerous alterations in the city which 
this important change required, together with the erection 
of the trophy, just at the spot where Brasidas had first 
charged the Athenians; while the remaining armament of 
Athens, having obtained the usual truce and buried their 
dead, returned home without farther operations. 

There are few battles recorded in history wherein the 
Eemaika disparity and contrast of the two generals op¬ 
en the posed has been so manifest—consummate skill and 
Amphipolis courage on the one side against ignorance and 
—wherein panic on the other. On the singular ability and 
fauifg courage of Brasidas there can be but one verdict 
ofKieon. of unqualified admiration. But the criticism 
passed by Thucydides on Kleon, here as elsewhere, cannot 
be adopted without reserves. He tells us that Kleon under¬ 
took his march, from Eion up to the hill in front of Amphi¬ 
polis, in the same rash and confident spirit with which he 
had embarked on the enterprise against Pylus—in the blind 
confidence that no one would resist him.^ Kow I have 
already, in a former chapter, shown grounds for concluding 
that the anticipations of Kleon respecting the capture of 
Sphakteria, far from being marked by any^ spirit of un¬ 
measured presumption, were sober and judicious—realised 

entertained by the Amphipolitans tsea—nor funereal mementos to the 
to the continued worship of Agnon slain (Thucyd. iii. 68). 
as their CKkist, compare the dis- * Thucyd. y. 7. Kal ixpii<jaro xcp 
course addressed by the Plataeana tp^sp ral Ic XTjv IIoXov s6t!j- 

to the Lacedfemonians, pleading STcijTeoo^ ti 9 pov£iv ec 

for mercy. The Thebans, if they fxsv ou5s ol iTrs^ievort 

became possessors of the Plata^id, ouSsvex, xaxa 9eav 8s p.aXXov scoy] 
would not continue the sacrifices Ava^aivsiv too yotl xt)'' 

to the Gods who had granted Ttapacr^tsuTjv ■jrspiejxevev, &c. 
victory at the great battle of Pla- 
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to the letter without any unlooked-for aid from fortune. 
The remarks; here made by Thucydides on that affair, are 
not more reasonable than the judgement on it in his former 
chapter; for it is not true (as he here implies) that K.leon 
expected no resistance in Sphakteria—he calculated on 
resistance, but knew that he had force sufficient to over¬ 
come it. His fault even at Amphipolis, great as that fault 
was, did not consist in rashness and presumption. This 
charge at least is rebutted by the circumstance, that he 
himself wished to make no aggressive movement until his 
reinforcements should arrive—and that he was only con¬ 
strained, against his-own will, to abandon his intended 
temporary inactivity during that interval, by the angry 
murmurs of his soldiers, who reproached him with ignorance 
and backwardness—-the latter quality being the reverse of 
that with which he is branded by Thucydides. 

When Kleon was thus driven to do something, his 
march up to the top of the hill, for the purpose of recon¬ 
noitring the ground, was not in itself ill-judged. It might 
have been accomplished in perfect safety, if he had kept 
his army in orderly array, prepared for contingencies. But 
he suffered himself to be out-generalled and over-reached 
by that simulated consciousness of impotence and unwilling¬ 
ness to fight, which Brasidas took care to present to him. 
Among all military strataj^ems, this has perhaps been the 

most freq uently practised with success against inexperienced 

generals; who are thrown off their guard and induced to 
neglect precaution, not because they are naturally more 
rash or presumptuous than ordinary _men, but Because 
nothing except either a high order of intellect, or special 
practice and training, will enable a man to keep steadily 
present to his mind liabilities even real and serious, when 
there is no discernible evidence to suggest their approach 
.—much more when there is positive evidence, artfully laid 
out by a superior enemy, to create belief in their absence. 
A fault substantially the same had been committed by 
Thucydides himself and his colleague Eukles a year and a 
half before, when they suffered Brasidas to surprise the 
Strymonian bridge and Amphipolis; not even taking com¬ 
mon precautions, nor thinking it necessary to keep the 
fleet at Eion. They were not men peculiarly rash and 
presumptuous, but ignorant and unpractised, in a military 
sense; incapable, of.'keeping before them - dangerous 
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contingencies wliicli they perfectly knew, simply because 
there was no present evidence of approaching explosion. 

This military incompetence, which made Kleon fall 
into the trap laid for him by Brasidas, also made him take 
wrong measures against the danger^ when he unexpectedly 
discovered at last that the enemy within were preparing 
to attack him. His fatal error consisted in giving instant 
order for retreat, under the vain hope that he could get 
away before the enemy’s attack could be brought to bear. ^ 
^ abler officer, before he commenced the retreating march 
so close to the hostile walls, would have taken care to 
marshal his men in proper array, to warn and address them 
with the usual harangue, and to wind up their courage to 
the fio-htin^-point. Up to that moment they had no idea 
of being called upon to fight; and the courage of arecian 
hoplites—-taken thus unawares while hurrying to get away 
in disorder visible both to themselves and their enemies, 
without any of the usual preliminaries of battle—was but 
too apt to prove deficient. To turn the right or unshielded 
flank to the enemy, was unavoidable, from the direction of 
the retreating movement; nor is it reasonable to blame 
Kleon for this, as some historians have done—or for causing 
his right wing to move too soon in following the lead of 
the lei*t, as Dr. Arnold seems to think. The grand fault 
seems to have consisted in not waiting to marshal his men 
and prepare them for standing fight during their retreat. 
Let us add however—and the remark, if it serves to explain 
Kleon’s idea of being able to get away before he was 
actually assailed, counts as a double compliment to the 
judgement as well as boldness of Brasidas that no other 
Lacedaemonian general of that day (perhaps not even 
Demosthenes, the most enterprising general of Athens) 
would have ventured upon an attack with so very small a 
band, relying altogether upon the panic produced by his 
sudden movement. 

But the absence of military knowledge and precaution 
is not the "worst of Kleon’s faults on this occasion. His 
want of courage at the moment of conflict is yet more 
lamentable, and divests his end of that personal sympathy 
which would otherwise have accompanied it. A commander 
who has been out-generalled is under a double force of 
obligation to exert and expose himself to the uttermost, in 

> Tliucyd, V. 10. Ol6{j.svo? 99T^asff9at AxeXOuJv, &0. 
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order to retrieve the consequences of his own mistakes. 
He will thus at least preserve his own personal honour, 
whatever censure he may deserve on the score of deficient 
knowledge and judgement. 1 

What is said about the disgraceful flight of Kleon 
himself must be applied, with hardly less sever- D^gj^^acefui 
ity of criticism, to the Athenian hoplites under conduct of 
him. They behaved in a manner altogether 
unworthy of the reputation of their city; luea—the 
especially the left wing, which seems to have ®'ojjg 

broken and run away without waiting to be ar’os© ^ 
attacked. And when we read in Thucydides, 
that the men who thus disgraced themselves tic^ feeiV 
were among the best and the best-armed hoplites Jng iioatiie 
in Athens—that they came out unwillingly 
under Elleon—that they began their scornful murmurs 
against him before he had committed any error, despising 
him for backwardness when he was yet not strong enough 
to attempt anything serious, and was only manifesting a 
reasonable prudence in awaiting the arrival of expected 
reinforcements—when we read this, we shall be led to 
compare the expedition against Amphipolis with former 
artifices respecting the attack of Sphakteria, and to discern 
other causes for its failure besides the military incompet¬ 
ence of the commander. These hoplites brought out with 
them from Athens the feelings prevalent among the 
political adversaries ofKleon. The expedition was proposed 
and carried by him, contrary to the wishes of these adver¬ 
saries. They could not prevent it, but their opposition 
enfeebled it from the beginning, kept within too narrow 
limits the force assigned, and was one main reason which 
frustrated its success. 

Had PerikMs been alive, Amphipolis might perhaps 
still have been lost, since its capture was the fault of the 
oflicers employed to defend it. But if lost, it would probably 
have been attacked and recovered with the same energy 
as the revolted Samos had been; with the full force, and 
the best generals, that Athens could furnish. With such 
an armament under good officers, there was nothing at all 
impracticable in the reoonquest of the place; especially as 

* Gontraifc tlie Twav® death of geo®TaWed hy th© 

the Laced»monlan geaetaLAnaxi- AtheoisH' Iphikratfii 
hius, when he fomnd, himtelf out- HeUea. iy* 8,1^, 
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at that time it had no defence on three sides except the 
Strymon, and might thus be approached by Athenian ships 
on that navigable river. The armament of Kleon, i even 
if his reinforcements had arrived, was hardly sujfficient for 
the purpose. But Perikl^s would have been able to 
concentrate upon it the whole strength of the city, without 
being paralysed by the contentions of political party. He 
would have seen as clearly as Elleon, that the place could 
only be recovered by force, and that its recovery was the 
most important object to which Athens could devote her 
energies. 

It was thus that the Athenians, partly from political 
Important intrigue, partly from the incompetence of Kleon, 
effect of underwent a disastrous defeat instead of carry- 
o^Bfas?d% Amphipolis. But the death of Brasidas 
in reference converted their defeat into a substantial victory. 

spec^ts Of^" ThereremainednoSpartan,likeor second to that 
the war— eminent man, either as a soldier or a conciliating 
abie^Sl politician; none who could replace him in the 
aoter and confidence and affection of the allies of Athens 
efficiency, Thrace; none who could prosecute those 
enterprising plans against Athens on her unshielded side, 
which he had first shown to be practicable. With him the 
fears of Athens, and the hopes of Sparta, in respect to the 
future, alike disappeared. The Athenian generals Phormio \ 
and Demosthenes had both of them acquired among the 
Akarnanians an influence personal to themselves, apart 
from their post and from their country. But the career ' 
of Brasidas exhibited an extent of personal ascendency and 
admiration, obtained as well as deserved, such as had never 
before been paralleled by any military chieftain in Greece: ^ 
and Plato might well select him as the most suitable 

> Ampliipolis was actually thus of the place seem to have materi* 
attacked hy the Athenians, though ally altered during the interval, 
without success, eight years after- Instead of one long wall, with 
wards, hy ships, on the Strymon three sides open to the river, it 
—Thucyd. vii. 9, Eie-ticDv cxpaxT]- seems to have acquired a curved 
Ifoc ’AQyjvaiojv, {xetoc DepSlxxoy axpa- wall, only open to the river on a 
xeOaac eTt’ ’Ajj-tpiTtoXiv 6p<x£l icoXXotc, comparatively narrow space near 
T7]v fAsv w6Xtv e^Xev, e? 6e xov to the lake ; while this curved wall 
Sxpufxova iTspixo|j.laa(; xpvj^peic ex TOO joined the bridge southerly by 
ttOTap,oo ^7toXi6pxei, dpixcbjAevo? means of a parallel pair of long 
'Ip.£patou. (In the eighteenth year walls with road between, 
of the war.) But the fortifications 
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historical counterpart to the heroic Achilles.i All the- 
achievements of Brasidas were his own individually, with 
nothing more than bare encouragement, sometimes even 
without encouragement, from his country. And when we 
recollect the strict and narrow routine in which as a Spartan 
he had been educated, so fatal to the development of 
everything like original thought or impulse, and so com¬ 
pletely estranged from all experience of party or political 
discussion—we are amazed at his resource and flexibility 
of character, his power of adapting himself to new circum¬ 
stances and new persons, and his felicitous dexterity in 
making himself the rallying-point of opposite political 
parties in each of the various cities which he acquired. 

The combination “of every sort of practical excellence”_ 

valour, intelligence, probity, and gentleness of dealing— 
which his character presented, was never forgotten among 
the subject-allies of Athens; and procured for other Spartan 
officers in subsequent years favourable presumptions, which 
their conduct was seldom found to realise. 2 At the time 
when Brasidas perished, in the flower of his age, he was 
unquestionably the first man in Greece. And though it is 
not given to us to predict what he would have become had 
he lived, we may be sure that the future course of the 
war would have been sensibly modified; perhaps even to 
the advantage of Athens, since she might have had suffi¬ 
cient occupation at home to keep her from undertaking 
her disastrous enterprise in Sicily. 

Thucydides seems to take pleasure in setting forth 
the gallant exploits of Brasidas, from the first Feoiincfs 
at Methon© to the last at Amphipolis—not less of Thucy- 
than the dark side ofKleon; both, though in 
different senses,^ the causes of his banishment. Brasidas 
He never mentions the latter except in con- Kioon. 
nexion with some proceeding represented as unwise or 
discreditable. The barbarities which the offended majesty 
of empire thought itself entitled to practise in ancient 
times against dependencies revolted and reconquered, 
reached their maximum in the propositions against 
Mitylen^ and Skidne: both of them are ascribed to Kleon 
by name as their author. But when we come to the 
slaughter of the Melians—equally barbarous, and worse in 

* Plato, Symposioo, c, Sflf, p, 221. 

® Thucyd* iy. 81, slvai xatd; itAvTa dyaOdc, 

VOL. VI, ' a 
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respect to grounds of excuse, inasmuch as the Melians had 
never been subjects of Athens—we find Thucydides 
mentioning the deed.without naming the proposer. i 

Eespecting the foreign policy of Kieon, the facta 

Ciiaxacter narrated will enable the reader to form 

of Kieon- an idea of it as compared with that of his oppo- 
poiicy?^®^ Bents. I have shown grounds for believing 
that Thucydides has forgotten his usual impar¬ 
tiality in criticising this personal enemy; that in regard to 
Sphakteria, Kleon was really one main and indispensable 
cause of procuring for his country the greatest advantage 
which she obtained throughout the whole war; and that in 
regard to his judgement, as advocating the prosecution of 
war, three different times must be distinguished—1. After 
the first blockade of the hoplites in Sphakteria-—2. After 
the capture of the island—3. After the expiration of the 
One-year truce. On the earliest of those three occasions, 
he was wrong, for he seems to have shut the door on all 
possibilities of negotiation, by his manner of dealing with 
the Lacedaemonian envoys. On the second occasion, he had 
Mr and plausible grounds to offer on behalf of his opinion, 
though it turned out unfo|*tunate: moreover, at that time, 
all Athens was warlike, and Kleon is not to be treated as 
the peculiar ^idviser of that policy. On the third and last 
occasion, after the expiration of the truce, the political 
counsel of Kleon was right, judicious, and truly Periklean 
—much surpassing in wisdom that of his opponents. We 
shall see in the coming chapters how those opponents 
managed the affairs of the state after his death—how 
Kikias threw away the interests of Athens in the enforce¬ 
ment of the conditions of peace—howNikias and Alkibiades 
together shipwrecked the power of their country on the 
shores of Syracuse. And when we judge the demagogue 
Kleon in this comparison, we shall find ground for remark¬ 
ing that Thucydides is reserved and even indulgent 
towards the errors and vices of other statesmen—harsh only 
towards those of his accuser, 

As to the internal policy of Kleon, and his conduct as 
a politician in Athenian constitutional life, we have but 
little trustworthy evidence. There exists indeed a por¬ 
trait of him drawn in colours broad and glaring—most im¬ 
pressive to the imagination, and hardly effaceable from the 

1 Thucyd. t. 110, 
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memory; the portrait in the “Knights” of Aristophanes. 

It is through this representation that Kleon has internal 

been transmitted to posterity, crucified by a poet ^ 

who admits himself to have a personal grudge citizen in 

against him, iust as he has been commeiAor- 

ated in the prose of an historian whose banish- Picture in 

ment he had proposed. Of all the productions 

of Aristophanes, so replete with comic genius pimn^s. 

, throughout, the “Knights” is the most consummate and 
irresistible—the most distinct in its character, symmetry, 
and purpose. Looked at with a view to the object of its% 
author, both in reference to the audience and to Kleon, it | 
deserves the greatest possible admiration, and we are not I 
surprised to learn that it obtained the first prize. It dis-1 
plays the maximum of that which wit combined with malice | 
can achieve, in covering an enemy with ridicule, contempt,| 
and odium. Dean Swift could have desired nothing worse,^ 
even for Ditton and Whiston. The old man Demos^ of 
Pnyx, introdug,0d on the stage as personifying the Athenian 
people—Kleoii, brought on as his newly-bought Paph- 
lagonian slave, who by coaxing, lying, impudent and false 
denunciation of others, has gained his master’s ear, and 
heaps ill-usage upon every one else, while he enriches him¬ 
self—the Knights or chief members of whaji we may call 
the Athenian aristocracy, forming the Chorus of the piece 
as Kleon’s pronounced enemies—the Sausage-seller from 
the market-place, who instigated by Nikias and Demos¬ 
thenes along with these Knights, overdoes Kleon in all 
his own low arts, and supplants him in the favour of Demos i 
—all this, exhibited with inimitable vivacity of expression, j 
forms the masterpiece and glory of libellous comedy. The 
eftect produced upon the Athenian audience when this 
piece was represented at the Lenman festival (January 
B.o. 424 , about six months after the capture of Sphakteria), 
with Kleon himself and most of the real Knights present, 
must have been intense beyond what we can now easily 
imagine. That Kleon could maintain himself after this 
humiliating exposure, is no small proof of his mental vigour 
and ability. It does not seem to have impaired his influence 
—at least not permanently. For not only do we see him 
the most effective opponent of peace during the nescti two 
years, but there is ground for believing that the poet 

■ ’ . ....Pi.:: : ■ 
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iiimself found it convenient to soften his tone towards this 
powerful enemy. 

So ready are most writers to find Kleon guilty, that 
they are satisfied with Aristophanes as a witness against 
Unfairness him*; tliough no other public man, of any age or 
of judging nation, has ever been condemned upon such 
such evi- evidence. JNo man thinks ot judging Sir Jteobert 
dance— Walpole, or Hr. Pox, or Mirabeau, from the 
sokratss numerous lampoons put m circulation against 
hy Aristo- them. No man will take measure of a political 
n.aw^i^y Englishman from Punch, or of a Prenchman 
resembling, from the Charivari. The unrivalled comic merit 


of the “Knights” of Aristophanes is only one reason the 
more for distrusting the resemblance of its picture to the 
real Kleon. "We have means too of testing the candour 
and accuracy of Aristophanes by his delineation ofSokrates, 
whom he introduced in the comedy of “Clouds” in the year 
after that of the “Knights.” As a comedy, the “Clouds” 
stands second only to the “Knights”: as a picture of Sokra- 
tes, it is little better than pure fancy: it is not even a 
caricature, but a totally different person. We may indeed 
perceive single features of resemblance; the bare feet, and 
the argumentative subtlety, belong to both: but the entire 
portrait is such, that if it bore a different name, no one 
would think of comparing it with Sokrates, whom we know 
well from other sources. With such an analogy before us, 
not to mention what we know generally of the portraits of 
Perikles by these authors, we are not warranted in treating 
the portrait of Kleon as a likeness, except on points where 
there is corroborative evidence. And we may add, that 
some of the hits against him, where we can accidentally 
test their pertinence, are decidedly not founded in fact—as 
for example where the poet accuses Kleon of having 
deliberately and cunningly robbed Demosthenes of his 
laurels in the enterprise against Sphakteria.i 

In the prose of Thucydides, we find Kleon described 
as a dishonest politician—a wrongful accuser of others— 


* Aristophan. Equit. 66, 891, 740, on clandestine negotiations "with. 
Ac. In one passage of the play, the Lacedaemonians (464): In two 
Kleon is reproached with pretend- other passages, he is denounced 
ing to be engaged at Argos in as being the person who obstructs 
measures for winning the alliance the conclusion of peace with the 
of that city, but in reality, under Lacedaemonians (790, 1390). 
cover of this proceeding, carrying 
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the most violent of all the citizens. i Through out the verse 
of Aristophanes, these same charges are set forth with 
his characteristic emphasis, but others are also ^he vices 
superadded—Kleon practises the basest artifices imputed hr 
and deceptions to gain favour with the people, to 
steals the public money, receives bribes and ex- Kieon are 
torts compositions from private persons by whole- ciiea^bie^^" 
sale, and thus enriches himself under pretence of one with 
zeal for the public treasury. In the comedy of the other. 

Acharnians, represented one year earlier than theKnights, 
the poet alludes with great delight to a sum of five talents, 
which Xleon had been compelled “(:o disgorge:” a present, 
tendered to him by the insular subjects of Athens (if we 
may believe Theopompus) for the purpose of procuring a 
remission of their tribute, and which the Knights, whose 
evasions of military service he had exposed, compelled him 
to relinquish. 2 

But when we put together the different heads of in¬ 
dictment accumulated by Aristophanes, it will be found 
that they are not easily reconcileahle one with the other. 
For an Athenian, whose temper led him to violent crimi¬ 
nation of others, at the inevitable price of multiplying and 
exasperating personal enemies, would find it peculiarly 
dangerous, if not impossible, to carry on peculation for his 
own account. If, on the other hand, he took the latter 
turn, he would be inclined to purchase connivance from 
others even by winking at real guilt on their part, far from 
making himself conspicuous as a calumniator of innocence. 
We must therefore discuss the side of the indictment which 
is indicated in Thucydides; not Kieon as truckling to the 
people and cheating for his own pecuniary profit (which 
is certainly not the character implied in his speech about 
tlie Mitylenasans as given to us by the historian*<), but 
Kieon as a man of violent temper and fierce political anti- 

* Tlmcyd. T. 17; iii. 46. 'xatotcpavi- TheopoTOpus (see Schol. ad Lucian, 

crtspoc; p.lv sTvat ■)(«>£oupfwv, x«l ditt- Tirnon, o. 80), not as wTieedling, 
otehapoc SiapdXXtov---ptat6TaTO<; TUiv but as full of arrogance: in this 
TCoXittbv. latter point too like that of the 

* Ariitophan. Acharn. 8, with elder Cato at Roine (Plutarch, 

the Scholiast, who quotes from Cato, o. 14). The derisory ton© 'of 
Theopompus. Theopompus, Erag- Cato in his public speaking, too, 
ment. 99, 100, 101, ed. Didot. is said to have been impertinent 

» The public speaking of Kieon and disgusting (Plutarch, Reipub. 
was characterised by Aristotle and 'Gerend-, Prsecept., p,-003, c. 7), 
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pathies~a bitter speaker^—and sometimes dishonest in his 
calumnies against adversaries. These are the qualities 
which; in all countries of free debate, go to form what is 
called a great opposition speaker. It was thus that the 
elder Cato—“the universal biter, whom Persephone was 
afraid even to admit into Hades after his death”—was char¬ 
acterised at PiOme, even by the admission of his admirers 
to some extent, and in a still stronger manner by those 
who were unfriendly to him, as Thucydides was to Kleon.i 
In Cato such a temper was not inconsistent with a high 
sense of public duty. And Plutarch recoiints an anecdote 
.respecting Kleon, that on first beginning his political 
career, he called his friends together, and dissolved his 


* An epigram -which Plutarch 
(Cato, c. 1) gives us, from a poet 
contemporary of Cato the Censor, 
describes him— 

IIuppov, T:av8iaxeT7]v, yXaoxopL- 
(Jiaxov, oiI)Os SavivTa 

Ilopxtov elc ’AtSifjv nspae 96 v‘iQ 
osy^eTat. 

Livy says, in an eloquent enco¬ 
mium on Cato (xxxix. 40)—“Simul- 
tates nimio plures et exercuerunt 
eum, et ipse exercuit eas: nec 
facile dixeris utrum magia pres- 
serit eum nobilitas, an ille agita- 
verit nobilitatem. Asperi procul 
dubio animi, et linguae acerbae et 
immodice liberae fuit: sed invicti 
a cupiditatibus animi et rigidae 
innocentiae; contemptor gratise, di- 
vitiarum. . , . Hunc sicut omni 
vita,, turn censuram petentem pre- 
mebat nobilitas ; coierantque can- 
didati omnes ad dejiciendum ho- 
nore eum; non solnm ut ipsi po- 
tius adipiscerentur, nec quia in- 
dignabantur novum hominem cen- 
sorem videre; sed etiam quod 
tristem censuram, periculosamque 
multorum famae, et ah Iceso a pie- 
risque et Icedendi cupidOj expecta- 
bant.” 

See also Plutarch (Cato, c. 15, 
16—his comparison between Aris- 
teidSs and Cato, c. 2) about the 
prodigious number of accusations 


in which Cato was engaged, either 
as prosecutor or as party prose¬ 
cuted. His bitter feud with the 
nohilitas is analogous to that of 
Kleon against the Hippeis. 

I need hardly say that the com¬ 
parison of Cato with Kleon ap¬ 
plies only to domestic politics; in 
the military courage and energy 
for which Cato is distinguished, 
Kleon is utterly wanting. We are 
not entitled to ascribe to him any¬ 
thing like the superiority of know¬ 
ledge and general intelligence 
which we find recorded of Cato. 

The expression of Cicero respect¬ 
ing Kleon—“turbulentum quidem 
civem, sed tamen eloquentem” 
(Cicero, Brutus, 7) appears to he a 
translation of the epithets of Thu¬ 
cydides—Piat6TaTOi;-'T(p SijfjKp 7ui9a- 

vcbxaToc; (iii. l6). 

The remarks made, too by Latin 
critics on the style and temper of 
Cato’s speeches, .might almost seem 
to be a translation of the words 
of Thucydides aboutKleon. Eronto 
said about Cato—“Concionatur 
Cato infeste, Gracchus turhulente, 
Tullius copiose. Jam in judiciis 
savit idem Cato, triumphat Cicero, 
tumultuatur Gracchus.” See Diib- 
ner’s edition of Meyer’s Oratorum 
Eomanorum Fragraenta, p, 115 
(Paris, 1837). 
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intimacy with them, conceiving that private friendships 
would distract him from his paramount duty to the com¬ 
monwealth. 1 

Moreover, the reputation of Kleon, as a frequent and 
unmeasured accuser of others, may be explained 
partly by a passage of his enemy Aristophanes: man of ^ 
a passage the more deserving of confidence as a strong and 
just representation of fact, since it appears in a opposition 
comedy (the “Frogs”) represented (405 b.o.) talents— ^ 
fiifteen years after the death of Kleon, and five accusation^ 
years after that of Hvperbolus, when the poet —often on 
had less motive for misrepresentations against poor men 
either. In the “Frogs,” the scene is laid in suffering 
Hades, whither the god Dionysus goes, in the . 

attire of Herakles and along with his slave Xanthias, for 
the purpose of bringing up again to earth the deceased 
poet Euripides. Among the incidents, Xanthias in the 
attire which his master had worn, is represented as acting 
with violence and insult towards two hostesses of eating- 
houses; consuming their substance, robbing them, refusing 
to pay when called upon, and even threatening their lives 
with a drawn sword. Upon which, the women, having no 
other redress left, announce their resolution pf calling, the 
one upon her protector Kleon, the other on Hyperbolus, 
for the purpose of bringing the offender to justice before 
the dikastery.2 This passage shows us (if inferences on 
comic evidence are to be held as admissible) that Kleon 
and Hyperbolus became involved in accusations partly by 
helping poor persons, who had been wronged, to obtain 
justice before the dikastery. A rich man who had suffered 
injury might purchase of Antipho or some other rhetor, 
advice and aid as to the conduct of his complaint. But a 
poor man or woman would think themselves happy to 
obtain the gratuitous suggestion, and sometimes the auxi¬ 
liary speech, of Kleon or Hyperbolus; who would thus 
extend their own popularity, by means very similar to 
those practised by the leading men in Bome.^ 

» Plutarob, Beip. Oer. Prsecep., Kleon was not at all qnalifled to 
p. 806. Oompare two other pas- act as general in a campaign, 
eages in the same treatise, p. 805, ® Aristophan. Ban, 566 - 676 . 

where Plutarch speaks of the Atci- * Here again we find Oato the 
voia xal SsivAtt)? of Kleon ; and p. older represented as. ©opstantly in 
812, where he says, with truth, that tho forum at Borne, lending aid 
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But besides lending aid to others, doubtless Kleon was 
Necessity often also a prosecutor, in his own name, of 

^ delinquents, real or alleged. That some 
sers at ®hould undertake this duty, was indispensable 

teSi“ the protection of the city; otherwise the 

danger and responsibility to which official persons were 
attending Subjected after their term of office would have 
the func- been merely nominal: and we have proof enough 
tion. that the general public morality of these official 
persons, acting individually, was by no means high. But 
the duty was at the same time one which most persons 
would and did shun. The prosecutor, while obnoxious to 
general dislike, gained nothing even by the most complete 
success, and if he failed so much as not to procure a minority 
of votes among the dikasts, equal to one-fifth of the numbers 
present, he was condemned to pay a fine of 1000 drachms. 
What was still more serious, he drew upon himself a 
formidable mass of private hatred, from the friends, par¬ 
tisans,and the political club, of the accused party—extreme¬ 
ly menacing to his own future security and comfort, in a 
community like Athens. There was therefore little motive 
to accept, and great motive to decline, the task of prose¬ 
cuting on public grounds. A prudent politician at Athens 
would undertake it occasionally, and against special rivals: 

would carefully guard himself against the reputation 
of doing it frequently or by inclination—and the orators 
constantly do so guard themselves, in those speeches which 
yet remain. 


It IS this reputation which Thucydides fastens upon 
Kleon, and which, like Cato the censor at Borne, 
he probably merited; from native acrimony of 
temper, from a powerful talent for invective, 
and from his position both inferior and hostile 
to the Athenian knights or aristocracy, who 
^ershadowed him by their family importance, 

^ in what proportion of cases his accusations 

were just or calumnious—the real question upon which a 
candid judgement turns—we have no means of deciding, 
either in his case or in that of Cato. «To lash the wicked 


We have 
BO evidence 
to decide 
in what 
proportion 
of cases he 
accused 
wrong¬ 
fully. 


of this kind and espousing the 
cause of others who had grounds 
of complaipt (Plutarch, Cato, c. 3), 
7rp(oi {i.£v el« dYopav*6aSit;ei xai Tta- 


plcTttTKl Tot? SsOfXdvOlC—Toi? 
Oaup-aoTot? xal tplXooc exxdto 6id x<I)v 
SyvTjYopicovj &c. 
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(observes Aristophanes himself i) is not only no blame but 
is even a matter of honour to the good.” It has not been 
common to allow to Kleon the benefit of this observation 
though he is much more entitled to it than Aristonhanpc!^ 
For the attacks of a poetical libeller admit nXer of 
defence nor retaliation; whereas a prosecutor before the 
dikastery found his opponent prepared to reply or even to 
retort—and was obliged to specify his charge, as well as 
to furnish proof of it- so that there was a fair chance for 
the innocent man not to be confounded with the o-uilty. 

The quarrel of Zleon with Aristophanes is said to 

havearisenoutofan accusation which he brought p- 

against that poet 2 in the senate of Five Hundred, aSputt 
onthesubjeot of his second comedy, the “Baby- 
lonians,” exhibited b.c. 426, at the festival of the An“io-“^ 
urban Dionysia in the month of Harch. At that 
season many strangers were present at Athens; especially 
many visitors and deputies from the subject-allies, who 
were bringing their annual tribute. And as the “Baby¬ 
lonians” (now lost), like so many other productions of 
Aristophane_s,_was full of slashing ridicule not only against 
individual citizens, but against the functionaries and in- 
stitutions of the citys—Kleon instituted a complaint against 
It in the senate, as an exposure dangerous to the public 
security before strangers and allies. We have to recollect 

Athens was then in the midst of an embarrassing war 
—that the fidelity of her subject-allies was much doiibted 
—that Lesbos, the greatest of her allies, had been recon¬ 
quered only in the preceding year, after a revolt both 
troublesome and perilous to the Athenians. Under such 
circumstances, Kleon might see plausible reason for thinking 


» AristopTian. Equit. 1271.— 

Aoi8op'^acxi Toic tcov7)porj<:, ou54v 
iat’ eiilcpOovov, 

’AXXdt Ti|xy] Toiffi jrpTjaxot*;, Saxtc 
eu XcyiCsToti. 

* It appears that the complaint 
was made ostensibly against Kal- 
listratns, in whose name the poet 
brought out the “Babylonians” 
(Sobol, ad Arist. Vesp. 1284), and 
who was of course the responsible 
party-though the real author was 
doubtless perfectly well known. 


The Knights was the first play 
brought out by the poet in his own 
name. 

See Acharn. 377, with the 
Scholia, and the anonymous bio¬ 
graphy of AristophanSs. 

Both Meinelre (Aristoph. Fragm. 
Comic. Gr. vol. ii. p. geg) and 
Banke (Commentat. de Aristoph. 
Vita, p. cccxxx) try to divine the 
plot of the “Babyloniansbut there 
is no suflScient information to assist 
them* 
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that a political comedy of the Aristophanic vein and talent 
tended to degrade the city in the eyes of strangers, even 
granting that it was innocuous when confined to the citizens 
themselves. The poet complains ^ that Kleon summoned 
him before the senate, with terrible threats and calumny: 
but it does not appear that any penalty was inflicted. Nor 
indeed had the senate competence to find him guilty or 
punish him, except to the extent of a small fine. They 
could only bring him to trial before the dikastery, which 
in this case plainly was not done. He himself however seems 
to have felt the justice of the warning: for we find that 
three out of his four next following plays, before the peace 
of Nikias (the Acharnians, the Knights, and the Wasps), 
were represented at the Lenaean festival, 2 in the month of 
January, a season when no strangers nor allies were present. 
Kleon was doubtless much incensed with the play of the 
Ejiights, and seems to have annoyed the poet either by • 
bringing an indictment against him for exercising freeman’s 
rights without being duly qualified (since none but citizens 
were allowed to appear and act in the dramatic exhibitions), 
or by some other means which are not clearly explained. 
We cannot make out in what way the poet met him, though 
it appears that finding less public sympathy than bethought 
himself entitled to, he made an apology without intending 
to be bound by it. 3 Certain it is, that his remaining plays 


* Aiistoph. Acharn. 355-476. 

* See the arguments prefixed to 
these three plays; and Acharn. 4765 
Equit. 881. 

It is not known whether the first 
comedy entitled The Clouds (re¬ 
presented in the earlier part of 
B.o. 428, a year after the Knights, 
and a year before the Wasps) ap¬ 
peared at the LeuEean festival of 
January, or at the urban Dionysia 
in March. It was unsuccessful, 
and the poet partially altered it 
with a view to a second represen¬ 
tation. If it be true that this 
second representation took place 
during the year immediately fol¬ 
lowing (B.c. 422: see Mr. Clinton’s 
Fasti Hellenici ad ann. 422), it 
must have been at the urban Dio¬ 
nysia in March, just at the time 


when the truce for one year was 
coming to a close; for the Wasps 
was represented in that year at 
the Lensean festival, and the same 
poet would hardly be likely to 
bring out two plays. The inference 
which Ranke draws from Nuhes 
310, that it was represented at the 
Dionysia, is not however very 
conclusive (Ranke, Commentat. 
de Aristoph. Vita, p. dcxxi, pre¬ 
fixed to his edition of the Plutus). 

* See the obscure passage, Vespje 
1285 seq.; Aristoph. Vita Anonymi, 
p. xiii. ed. Bekker; Demosthen, 
cont. Meid. p. 532. 

It appears that Aristophanes was 
of JEginetan parentage (Acharn. 
629); so that the Ypacpr) Seviotc; (in¬ 
dictment for undue assumption of 
the rights of an Athenian citizen) 
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Negotia¬ 
tions for 
peace 
during the 
winter after 
the battle of 
Amplii- 
polis. 


subsequent to tbe Knights, though containing some few 
bitter jests against Kleon, manifest no second deliberate 
plan of attack against him. 

The battle of Amphipolis removed at once the two 
most pronounced individual opponents of peace, 
Kleon and Brasidas. Athens too was more than 
ever discouraged and averse to prolonged 
fighting; for the number of hoplites slain at 
Amphipolis doubtless filled the city with mourn¬ 
ing, besides the unparalleled disgrace now 
tarnishing Athenian soldiership. The peace-party under 
the auspices of Nikias and Laches, relieved at once from 
the internal opj^sition of Kleon, as well as from the foreign 
enterprise of Brasidas, were enabled to resume their 
negotiations with Sparta in a spirit promising success. 
King Pleistoanax, and the Spartan ephors of the year, were 
on their side equally bent on terminating the war, and the 
deputies of all the allies were convoked at Sparta for dis¬ 
cussion with the envoys of Athens. Such discussion was 
continued during the whole autumn and winter after the 
battle of Amphipolis, without any actual hostilities on either 
side. At first the pretensions advanced were found very 
conflicting; but at length, after several debates, it was 
agreed to treat upon the basis of each party surrendering 
what had been acquired by war. The Athenians insisted at 
first on the restoration of Plataea; but the Thebans replied 
that Platsea was theirs neither by force nor by treason—but 
by voluntary capitulation and surrender of the inhabitants. 
This distinction seems to our ideas somewhat remarkable, 
since the capitulation of a besieged town is not less the 
result of force than capture by storm. But it was adopted 
in the present treaty; and under it the Athenians, while 
foregoing their demand of Plataea, were enabled to retain 


was founded upon a real fact. Be¬ 
tween the time of the conq,ue8t of 
JBgina by Athens, and the expul¬ 
sion of the native inhabitants in 
the first year of the Beloponnesian 
war (an interval of about twenty 
years); probably no inconsiderable 
number of JBlginetani became in¬ 
termingled or intermarried with 
Athenian citizens. Especially men 
of poetical talent in the subjbct- 


citios would find it their interest 
to repair to Athens: Ion came 
from OhiOB, andAchaus from Ere- 
tria; both tragic composers. 

The comic author Eupolis seema 
also to have directed some taunts 
against the foreign origin of Ari¬ 
stophanes—if Meinehe is correct 
in his interpretarflto^^^^^ passage 
(Eistoria Oomioor^ Clfeeo. i. p. 111). 
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Nisaea; whicli they had acquired from the Megarians, and 
Anaktorimn and Solliumi which they had taken from 
Corinth. To ensure accommodating temper on the part of 
Athens, the Spartans held out the threat of invading Attica 
in the spring, and of establishing a permanent fortification 
in the territory: and they even sent round proclamation to 
their allies, enjoining all the details requisite for this step. 
Since Attica had now been exempt from invasion for three 
years, the Athenians were probably not insensible to this 
threat of renewal under a permanent form. 

At the beginning of spring—about the end of March, 
421 B.c.—shortly after the urban Dionysia at Athens—the 
important treaty was concluded for the term of fifty years. 
The following were its principal conditions:— 

1. All shall have full liberty to visit all the public 
temples of Greece—for purposes of private 
sacrifice, consultation of oracle, or visit to the 
festivals. Every man shall be undisturbed both 
in going and coming.—[The value of this article 
will be felt when we recollect that the Athenians 
and their allies had been unable to visit either 
the Olympic or the Pythian festival since the 

beginning of the war.] 

2. TheDelphians shall enjoy full autonomyand mastery 
of their temple and their territory.—[This article was 
intended to exclude the ancient claim of the Phokian con¬ 
federacy to the management of the temple; a claim which 
the Athenians had once supported, before the Thirty years’ 
truce: but they had now little interest in the matter, since 
the Phokians were in the ranks of their enemies.] 

3. There shall be peace for fifty years between Athens 
and Sparta with their respective allies, with abstinence 
from mischief either overt or fraudulent, by land as well 
as by sea. 

4. Neither party shall invade for purposes of mischief 
the territory of the other—not by any artifice or under 
any pretence. 


Peace 
called the 
peace of 
Nikias— 
concluded 
in March 
421 B.c. 
Conditions 
of peace. 


^ Thucyd. v. 17-30. The statement 
in cap. 30 seems to show that this 
■was the ground on which the Athe¬ 
nians were allowed to retain Sol- 
lium and Anaktorium. Eor if their 
retention of these two places had 
been distinctly and in terms at 


variance with the treaty, the Co¬ 
rinthians would doubtless have 
chosen this fact as the ostensible 
ground of their complaint; whereas 
they preferred to have recourse to 
a or sham-plea. 
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Should any subject of difference arise, it shall be settled 
by equitable means, and by oaths tendered and taken in 
form to be hereafter agreed on. ^ 

5 The Laoedamonians and their allies shall restore 
Amphipohs to the Athenians. 

They shall farther relinquish to the Athenians Argilus 

btageirus, Acanthus, Sk61us, Olynthus, and Spart61us But 

these cities shall remain autonomous, on condition of pavino- 
tribute to Athens according to the assessment of AristeidSs’ 
Anycitizen of these cities (Amphipolis aswell as the othersl 
who may choose to quit them shall be at liberty to do so"^ 
and to carry away his property. Nor shall the cities be 
counted hereafter either as allies of Athens or of Sparta 
unless Athens shall induce them by amicable persuasions 
to become ber alhes, ^bich she is at liberty to do if she can. 

dwell independently m their respective cities, just as much 
as the Olynthians and Acanthians.—[These were towns 
which adhered to Athens and were still numbered as her 
allies; though they were near enough to be molested by 

*’*” “““ 

6. The Athenians shall restore to Sparta Koryphasium, 


* Compare v. 39 with v. 18, which 
seems to me to refute the explana¬ 
tion suggested by Dr. Arnold, and 
adopted by Poppo. 

The use of the word dtitoSovTtov 
in regard to the restoration of Am¬ 
phipolis to Athens —and of the 
word icapdSoaav in regard to the 
relinquishment of the other cities 
-deserves notice. Those who drew 
np the treaty, which is worded in 
a very confused way, seem to have 
intended that the word Tcoips5ocro!.v 
should apply both to Amphipolis 
and the other cities—but that the 
word d7coS(ivTu)v should apply ex¬ 
clusively to Amphipolis. The word 
TiapISoaav is applicable also to the 
restoration of Amphipolis—for that 
which is restored is of course de- 
Uvered ujp. But it is remarkable 


that this word TrapISooav does not 
properly apply to the other cities ; 
for they were not delivered up to 
Athens — they were only rehn^ 
quishedy as the clauses immediately 
following farther explain. Perhaps 
there is a little Athenian pride in 
the use of the word—first to inti- 
malte indirectly that the Eacedaj- 
monians were to deliver up various 
cities to Athens—then to add words 
afterwards, which show that the 
cities were only to be relinquished 
—not surrendered to Athens. 

The provision for guaranteeing 
liberty of retirement and carrying 
away of property, was intended 
chiefly for the Amphipolitans, who 
Would naturally desire to emigrate, 
if the town had been ;actually re^ 
stpred to Athens* „ 
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Ky tliera, MethonS, Pteleum, Atalante—with all the captives 
in their hands from Sparta or her allies. They shall farther 
release all Spartans or allies of Sparta now blocked np in 
Skione, 

7. Tke Lacedsemonians and their allies shall give hack 
all the captives in their hands, from Athens or her allies. 

8. Respecting Skione, Torone, Sermylus, or any other 
town in the possession of Athens—the Athenians may take 
their own measures. 

9. Oaths shall be exchanged between the contracting 
parties according to the solemnities held most binding in 
each city respectively, and in the following words—“I will 
adhere to this convention and truce sincerely and without 
fraud.” The oaths shall be annually renewed, and the 
terms of peace shall be inscribed on columns at Olympia, 
Delphi, and the Isthmus, as well as at Sparta and Athens. 

10. Should any matter have been forgotten in the 
present convention, the Athenians and Lacedsemonians 
may alter it by mutual understanding and consent, without 
being held to violate their oaths. 

These oaths were accordingly exchanged. They were 
taken by seventeen principal Athenians, and as many Spar¬ 
tans, on behalf of their respective countries^—on the 26th 
day of the month Artemisius at Sparta, and on the 24th 
day of Elaphebolion at Athens, immediately after the urban 
Dionysia; Pleistolas being Ephor eponymus at Sparta, and 
Alkseus Archon eponymus at Athens. Among the Lace- 
dsemonians swearing, are included the two kings, Agis and 
Pleistoanax^—the Ephor Pleistolas (and perhaps other 
ephors, but this we do not know)—and Tellis, the father 
of Brasidas. Among the Athenians sworn are comprised 
Nikias, Laches, Agnon, Lamachus, and Demosthenes. i 

Such was the peace (commonly known by the name of 
The peace peace of Niklas) concluded in the beginning 
is only par- of the eleventh spring of the war, which had just 
cep^teci^by lasted ten full years. Its conditions being put 
the allies to the vote at Sparta in the assembly of deputies 
of Sparta, fi^om the Lacedsemouian allies, the majority 
accepted them; which, according to the condition adopted 
and sworn to by every member of the confederacy ,2 


* Thucyd. T. 19. auTOOc (the Corinthians) Spitouc 

® Thucyd. V. 17-30. irapoifl'iQOSjOott xat ^oy] dSixetv oTt ou Se)'OVTai td? 
Ts inpasav (the Lacedaemonians said) ’ABr^vaicov aTcovod*;, Elpv;jji.evov, xOpiov 
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made it binding upon all. There was indeed a special reserve 
allowed to any particular state in case of reli- ^ „ 

gious scruple, arising out of the fear of offend- tiansfMe- 
ing some of their gods or heroes. Saving this g^nahs, 
reserve, the peace had been formally acceded to thians^^a?i* 
by the decision of the confederates. But it soon ] 
appeared how little the vote of the majority 
was worth, even though enforced by the strong pressure of 
Lacedaemon herself—when the more powerful members 
were among the dissentient minority. The Bceotians, 
Megarians, and Corinthians all refused to accept it. 

The Corinthians were displeased because they did 
not recover Sollium and Anaktorium; the Megarians, 
because they did not regain Nistea; the Boeotians, because 
they were required to surrender Panaktum. In spite of 
the urgent solicitations of Sparta, the deputies of all these 
powerful states not only denounced the peace as unjust, 
and voted against it in the general assembly of allies—but 
refused to accept it when the vote was carried, and went 
home to their respective cities for instructions. ^ 

Such were the conditions, and such the accompanying 
circumstances, of the peace of Nikias, which b.o. 421. 
terminated, or professed to terminate, the great 
Peloponnesian War, after a duration of ten years. Its 
consequences and fruits in many respects such as were not 
anticipated l)y either of the concluding parties—will be 
seen in the following chapters. 

etvoti Zti Sv t 6 nXyjQrjc xiuv $U|X|jL(i-/a)v xtbXufjLa -J. 

4»v)cptcrrjtat, tiv jjiijj xi OeuJv rj * Tliucyd. v. 22, 
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CHAPTER LV. 

TEOM THE PEACE OF NIKIAS TO THE OLYMPIC 
FESTIVAL OP OLYMPIAD 90 , 

My last chapter terminated with the peace called the Peace 
of Nikias concluded in March 42 1 b.o.— between Athens and 
the Spartan confederacy, for fifty years. 

This peace—negotiated during the autumn and winter 
Negotia- Succeeding the defeat of the Athenians at Am- 
peacl wherein both Kleon and Brasidas were 

during the Slain resulted partly from the extraordinary 
winter foi- anxiety of the Spartans to recover their captives 
iiattie^of * who had been taken at Sphakteria, partly from 
no’iS’^" discouragement of the Athenians, leading 

mi listen to the peace party who acted with 

JNlikias. ^ The general principle adopted for the peace was, 
the restitution by both parties of what had been acquired 
by war—yet excluding such places as had 
been surrendered by capitulation: according 
to which reserve, the Athenians, while pre- 
recovering Platsea, continued to 
... „.v.- hold JSiissea, the harbour of Megara. The Lace- 

of ntior' hffimonians engaged to restore Amphipolis to 

relinquish their connexion with 
the revolted alhes of Athens in Thrace—that is, Argilus, 
Stageirus, Akanthus, Skolus, Olynthus, and Spartolus. 

f A®j.i however, were not to be enrolled as allies 

ot Athens unless they chose voluntarily to become so_but 

only to pay regularly to Athens the tribute originally as¬ 
sessed by Aristeides, as a sort of recompense for thepro- 
tection of the Agean sea against private war or piracy. 
Any inhabitant ol Amphipolis or the other cities, who 
™ liberty to do so and to carry 

on+ 7 i ,® Farther, the Lacedaemonians coven- 

A Panaktum to Athens, together with all 

te tZ Vw® ®’ were declared free 

to take their own measures. On their part, they engaged 


Peace 
called the 
peace of 
Niki as— 
concluded 
in March 
421 B.O.. 
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to release all captives in their hands, either of Sparta or 
her allies; to restore Pylus, Kythera, MethoriS, Pteleoii, 
^id Atalaiitoj Biid to libcrat© all tli6 jPoloponiissiaii or 
Brasidean soldiers now under blockade in SkS. 

Provision was also made, by special articles, that, all 
weeks should have free access to the sacred Pan-hellenic 
festivals, either by land or sea; and that the autonomy of 
the JJelphiaD, temple should be guaranteed. 

The contracting parties swore to abstain in future 
rom^all injury to each other, and to settle by amicable 
decision any dispute which might arise.» 

Lastly, it was provided that if any matter should after¬ 
wards occur as having been forgotten, the Athenians and 
ijaoedasmonians might by mutual consent amend the.treatv 
as they thought fit. So prepared, the oaths were inter- 
changed_ between seventeen principal Athenians and as 
many princip^ Lacedsemonians. 

Earnestly bent as Sparta herself was upon the peace 
-and ratified as it had been by the vote of a Poacf !!- 
majority among her confederates — still there “eptod at 
was a powerful minority who not only refused fc‘So''^tv 
t leir assent, but strenuously protested acfainst members 
its conditions. The_ Corinthians were discon- SLaesTaa"' 
tented because they did not receive back Sollium alliance, 
and Anaktorium; the Megarians, because they did not 
regain Niseea; the Boeotians, because Panaktum was to be 
restored to Athens: the Eleians also, on some mh. 
other ground which we do not distinctly know, powertui 
All 01 tneni moreover took common oj^ence at 
the article which provided that Athens and re7uBc'to“ 
bparta might by mutual consent, and without ‘"i® 

consulting the a,llies, amend the treaty in any Bmotiana, 
way that they thought proper. 2 Though the 
peace was sworn, therefore, the most powerful raTand 
members of the Spartan confederacy remained 
all recusant, 

^ So strong was the interest of the Spartans themselves, 
however, that having obtained the favourable vote of the 
majority, they resolved to carry the peace through, even 
at the risk of breaking up the confederacyv, Be^es the 


Tliucyd. V. 17-S 


• Thnoyd. vi 18. 
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earnest desire of recovering their captives from the Athe- 
Positiou hians, they were farther alarmed by the fact 
that their truce for thirty years concluded with 
0 le ace- ^j«gQg just now expiring. They had indeed 


da'monians 

—their 

great 

anxiety fox 
peace— 
their un¬ 
certain re¬ 
lations witb 
Argos. 


made application to Argos for renewing it, 
through Lichas the Spartan proxenus of that 
city. But the Argeians had refused, except 
upon the inadmissible condition that the border 
territory of Kynuria should be ceded to them: 
there was reason to fear therefore that this new 
and powerful force might be thrown into the scale of 
Athens, if war were allowed to continue. i 

Accordingly, no sooner had the peace "been sworn, 

Steps taken the Spartans proceeded to execute its pro- 

hy the Lace- Visions. Lots being drawn to determine whether 
t^^xe^cut^* Sparta or Athens should be the first to make 
the peace — the cessions required, the Athenians drew the 
is^not're-^^ favourable lot:—an advantage so very great, 
stored to" Under the circumstances, that Theophrastus 
the^ g^elt Nikias to have gained the point by bri- 

aiiies of bery. There is no ground for believing such 

nSfaccept rather, as we shall presently 

the peace, find Nikias gratuitously throwing away most 
of the benefit which the lucky lot conferred. 2 
The Spartans began their compliance by forthwith 
releasing^ all the Athenian prisoners in their hands, and 
despatching Ischagoras with two others to Amphipolis and 
the Thracian towns. These envoys were directed to pro¬ 
claim the peace as well as to enforce its observance upon 
the Thracian towns, and especially to command Klearidas, 
the Spartan commander in Amphipolis, that he should 
^rrender the town to the Athenians. But on arriving in 
Thrace, Ischagoras met with nothing but unanimous oppo- 
sition: an d so energetic were the remonstrances of the Clrnl- 
kidians, both in Amphipolis and out of it, that even Klea- 
ndas refused obedience to his own government, pretending 
that he was not strong enough to surrender the place 
agmnst the resistance of the Chalkidians. Thus completely 
baffled, the envoys returned to Sparta, whither Klearidas 
thought it prudent to accompany them, partly to explain 
his own conduct, partly in hopes of being able to procure- 
some modification of the terms. But he found this impo^- 

* Thucyd. t. 14 , 22, 76. a riutarch, Nikias, c, 10. 
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sible. He was sent back to Amphipolis with peremptory- 
orders to surrender the place to the Athenians, if it could 
possibly be done; if that should prove beyond his force, 
then to come away, and bring home every Peloponnesian 
soldier in the garrison* Perhaps the surrender was really 
impracticable to a force no greater than that which Klea- 
ridas commanded, since the reluctance of the population 
was doubtless obstinate* At any rate,* he represented it 
to be impracticable: the troops accordingly came home, but 
the Athenians still remained excluded from Amphipolis, 
and all the stipulations of the peace respecting the Thra¬ 
cian towns remained unperformed* Nor was this all* The 
envoys from the recusant minority (Corinthians and others), 
after having gone home for instructions, had now come 
back to Sparta with increased repugnance and protest 
against the injustice of the peace, so that all the 

enoits of the Spartans to bring them to compliance were 
fruitless. ‘ 

Spartans were now in serious embarrassment. 
Not having executed their portion of the treaty, separate 
they could not demand that Athens should exe- ai'ianco for 
cute hers_: and they were threatened with the f^Soroon!' 
double misfortune of forfeiting the confidence oimied bo- 
of their allies without acqiiiring any of the ad- IpLTa and 
vantages of the treaty* in this dilemma they Athens, 
dcteimined to enter into closer relations, and separate re¬ 
lations, with Athens, at all hazard of offending their allies 
Of the enmity of Argos, if unaided by Athels, they had 
little apprehension; while the moment was now favourable 
for alliance with Athens, from the decided pacific tenden- 
cies reigning on both sides, as well as from the known 
philo-Laconian sentiment of the leaders Nikias and Laches* 
ihe A.tli 0 iiiau envoys had remained at Sparta ever since 
the swearing of the peace—awaiting the fulfilment of the 
conditions; Nikias or Jjaches, one or both, being very prob- 
ably among them, "When they saw that Sparta was unable 

to fulfill hei bond, so that the treaty seemed likely to be 
cancelled, they would doubtless encourage, and perhaps 
may even have suggested, the idea of a separate alliance 
between Sparta and Athens, as the only expedient for 
covering the deficiency; promising that under that alliance 
the Spartan captives should be restored* Accordingly 

... . 1 Thuoyd. 2k 

■ IIP-' 
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a treaty was concluded between the two, for fifty years—not 
Terms of the merely of peace, but of defensive alliance. Each 
alliance. party pledged itself to assist in repelling any 
invaders of the territory of the other, to treat them as 
enemies, and not to conclude peace with them without the 
consent of the other. This was the single provision of the 
alliance,—with one addition, however, of no mean import¬ 
ance, for the security of Lacedaemon. The Athenians 
engaged to lend their best and most energetic aid in put¬ 
ting down any rising of the Helots which might occur in 
Laconia. Such a provision indicates powerfully the un¬ 
easiness felt by theLacedsemonians respecting their serf-po¬ 
pulation. But at the present moment it was of peculiar 
value to them, since it bound the Athenians to restrain, if 
not to withdraw, the Messenian garrison of Pylus, planted 
there by themselves for the express purpose of provoking 
the Helots to revolt. 


An alliance with stipulations so few and simple took 
no long time to discuss. It was concluded very speedily 
after the return of the envoys from Amphipolis—probably 
not more than a month or two after the former peace. It 
was sworn to by the same individuals on both sides; with 
similar declaration that the oath should be annually renew¬ 
ed,—and also with similar proviso that Sparta and Athens 
might by mutual consent either enlarge or contract the 
terms, without violating the oath. i Moreover the treaty 
was directed to be inscribed on two columns; one to be set 
up in the temple of Apollo at Amyklae, the other in the • 
temple of Athene in the acropolis of Athens. 

The most important result of this new alliance was 


Athens re- something not specified in its provisions, but 
stores the Understood, we may be well assured, between 
capMrS Spartan Ephors and Nikias at the time when 

it was concluded. All the Spartan captives at 
Athens were forthwith restored. 2 


^ Thucyd. v. 23, The treaty of 
alliance seems to have been drawn 
np at Sparta, and approved or con¬ 
certed with the Athenian envoys j 
then sent to Athena, and there 
adopted by the people ; then sworn 
to on both sides. The interval 
between this second treaty and the 
first (ou TcoXX^ SffTspov, v. 24) may 


have been more than a month; for 
it comprised the visit of the La¬ 
cedaemonian envoys to Amphipolis 
and the other towns of Thrace— 
the manifestation of resistance in 
those towns, and the return of 
Klearidas to Sparta to give an ac¬ 
count of his conduct, 

“ Thucyd. v. 24, 
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Nothing can demonstrate more powerfully the pacific 
and acquiescent feeling now reigning at Athens, Wsmanage- 
as well as the strong philo-Laconian inclinations “sn* of tiie 
of her leading men, (at this moment Alkibiades of 

was competing with Nikias for the favour of Athens by 
Sparta, as will be stated presently,) than the Speaoe'^ 
terms of this alliance, which bound Athens to party, 
assist in keeping down the Helots—and the still more 
important after-proceeding, of restoring the Spartan cap¬ 
tives. Athens thus parted irrevocably with her best card, 
and promised to renounce her second best—without obtaining 
the smallest equivalent beyond what was contained™? 
oath of Sparta to^ become her ally. Hor the last three years 
and a half, ever since the capture of Sphakteria, the pos¬ 
session of these captives had placed her in a position of de¬ 
cided advantage in regard to her chief enemy—advantage, 
however, which had to a certain extent been countervailed 
by subsequent losses. This state of things was fairly 
enough represented by the treaty of peace deliberately 
discussed during the winter, and sworn to at the commence- 
ment of spring; whereby a string of concessions, reciprocal 
and balancing, had been imposed on both parties. More- 

lucky enough in drawing lots to 
find herself enabled to wait for the actual fulfilment of 
such concessions by the Spartans, before she consummated 
her own. Now the Spartans had not as yet realized any 
one of their promised concessions; nay more—in trying to 
had displayed such a want either of power or 
of will, as made it plain, that nothing short of the most 
stringent necessity would convert their promises into 
realities. Yet under these marked indications, Nikias- 
persuades his countrymen to conclude a second treaty which 
practically annuls the first, and which ensures to the Spar¬ 
tans gratuitously all the main benefits of the first, with 
little or none of the correlative sacrifices. The alliance of 
Sparta could hardly be said to count as a consideration: for 
such alliance was at this moment (under the uncertain re¬ 
lations with Argos) not less valuable to Sparta herself than 
A little doubt that if the game of 

Athens had now been played with prudence, she might have 
recovered Amphipolis in exchange for the captives; for the 
inability of Klearidas to make ovbr, the place, even if we 
grant it to have been a real fact and not merely simulated. 
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miglit have been removed by decisive co-operation on the 
part of Sparta with an Athenian armament sent to occupy 
the place. In fact, that which Athens was now induced to 
grant was precisely the original proposition transmitted to 
her by the Lacedaemonians four years before, when the 
hoplites .were first enclosed in Sphakteria, but before the 
actual capture. They then tendered no equivalent, but 
merely said, through their envoys, “Grive us the men in the 
island, and accept, in exchange, peace, together with our 
alliance.”! At that moment there were some plausible 
reasons in favour of grantingthe proposition: but even then, 
the case of Kleon against it was also plausible and power¬ 
ful, when he contended that Athens was entitled to make 
a better bargain. But now, there were no reasons in its 
favour, and a strong concurrence of reasons against it. 
Alliance with the Spartans was of no great value to Athens: 
peace was of material importance to her—but peace had 
been already sworn to on both sides, after deliberate dis¬ 
cussion, and required now only to be carried into execution. 
That equal reciprocity of concession, which presented the 
best chance of permanent result, had been agreed on; and 
fortune had procured for her the privilege of receiving the 
purchase-money before she handed over the goods. Why 
renounce so advantageous a position, accepting in exchange 
a hollow and barren alliance, under the obligation of handing 
over her most precious merchandise upon credit—and upon 
credit as delusive in promise as it afterwards proved un¬ 
productive in reality? The alliance in fact prevented the 
peace from being fulfilled: it became (as Thucydides him- 
self2 admits) no peace, but a simple suspension of direct 
hostilities. 

Thucydides states on more than one occasion,—and it 
was the sentiment of Nikias himself,—that at the moment 
of concluding the peace which bears his name, the position 
of Sparta was one of disadvantage and dishonour in refer¬ 
ence to Athens. 3 He alludes chiefly to the captives in 

» Thucyd. iv. 19. Aaae5ai(jL6vioi * Thuoyd. v. 26. oix elx6« 8v el- 
U biiac; -itpoxaXouvTat oitovSa<: xal aOt^v xptQ^vai, &c. 

SidXuaiv iioX^fxou, StSdvtsq ptev elpiQ- » Tlaucyd. t. 28. xaxa yap tov 
V 7IV xttl 5up.p.ax!av xal dXXiQv (piXlav 'coutov ^ xe AaxE6alpi.cov jxd- 

TsoXXxjv xal olxsidxTQxa dc aXXyjXoo^ Xioxa xaxd >5 ^xous xal OTcspu)cp07j 
UTCdpxsiv, (xvxaixouvx6«6ixou«.exx^? 6id xd? Sop-cpapd?.—(Nixlaq) Xdrtt)v» 

dvSpa^ ev jp.sv x^ a^sxepc^i xaXtp (AtkeiiiaB) 
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the hands of the latter—for as to other matters, the defeats 
of Delium and Amp hip oils, with the serious losses in Thrace 
■would more than countervail the acquisitions of Nissea^ 
Pylus, Kythera, and Methone. Yet so incon- ^ ^ 

siderate and short-sighted were the philo-Laco- terms of the 
nian leanings of Nikias and the men who now 
commanded confidence at Athens, that they renounced 
threw away this advantage—suffered Athens to ^intl^^e 
he cheated of all those hopes which they had them- her posuion 
selves held out as the inducement for peace—and 
nevertheless yielded gratuitously to Sparta all d^momanr 
the main points which she desired. Most certain- ^ 
ly, there was never any public recommendation nonT of 
of Kleon (as far as our information goes) so 
ruinously impolitic as this alliance with Sparta S^oTwhich 
and surrender of the captives, wherein both 
Nikias and Alkibiades concurred. Probably the they gained 
Spartan Ephors amused Nikias, and he amused materially, 
the Athenian assembly, with fallacious assurances of certain 
obedience in Thrace, under alleged peremptory orders given 
to Klearidas. And fiow that the vehement leather-dresser, 
with his criminative eloquence, had passed away,—replaced 
only by an inferior successor the lampmakeri Hyperbolus 
—and leaving the Athenian public under the undisputed 
guidance of citizens eminent for birth and station, descended 
li’om gods and heroes—there remained no one to expose 
effectively the futility of such assurances, or to enforce the 
lesson of simple and obvious prudence—“Wait, as you are 
entitled to wait, until the Spartans have performed the 
onerous part of their bargain, before you perform the 
onerous part of yours. Or if you choose to relax in regard 
to some of the concessions which they have sworn to make, 
at any rate stick to the capital point of all, and lay before 
them the peremptory alternative—Arnphipolis in exchange 
for the captives.” 

The Athenians were not long in finding out how com¬ 
pletely they had forfeited the advantage of their position, 
and their chief means of enforcement, by giving up the 
captives; which imparted a freedom of action to l^arta 
such as she had nover enjoyed since the first blockade of 

Iv 8^ ®xilv<wv aicptwHi (Daced;®- LacedtieTOonians) Bid ^ 

monian) t6v’n6Xe(j.ov dvxP^XXsaOai, 50 p,paa|i(;, <fco. 

do. (V* 46).— Olc TjpdJTOv (to th 0 „ * ApistGjkhan* Pac. 606-887. 
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Sphakteria. Yet it seems that uiider the present Ephors 
discontent Sparta was not guilty of any deliberate or nosi- 

of' *7® could be called a breach of faith, 

the Athe- olie gave orders to Klearidas to surrender Amphi- 

aga^Mt could; if not, to evacuate it, and bring 

Sparta in the Jreloponnesian troops home. Of course tho 

qXo'e of “Ot surrendered to the Athenians, hut 

the non- evacuated; and she then considered that she had 

anL° o^’the Athens, as far as Amphi- 

conditions polis was concerned, though she had sworn to 

repent of remained unperformed. I 

having . The other Thracian towns were equally deaf to 

fhe captFves pcrsuasions, and equally obstinate in their 
— excuses of hostility to Athens. So also were the Boeotians,' 
parta.^ CJorinthians, Megarians, and Eleians: but the 
Boeotians, while refusing to become parties to the truce 
along with Sparta,^ concluded for themselves a separate 
convention or armistice with Athens, terminable at ten 
days’ notice on either side. 2 

In this state of things, though ostensible relations of 
peace and free reciprocity of intercoui^e between Athens 
and Peloponnesus were established—the discontent of the 
Athenians, and the remonstrances of their envoys at Sparta, 
soon became serious. The Eacedsemonians had sworn for 
themselves and their allies—yet the most powerful among 
these allies, and those whose enmity was most important to 
Athens, continued still recusant, l^either Panaktum, nor 
the Athenian prisoners in Boeotia, were yet restored to 
Athens; nor had the Thracian cities yet submitted to the 
peace. In reply to the remonstrances of the Athenian 
envoys, the Laced®emonians affirmed that they had already 
surr^dered all the Athenian prisoners in their own hands, 
and had withdrawn their troops from Thrace, which was 
(they said) all the intervention in their power, since they 

nor capable of constraining 
^^I’^cian cities against tbeir will. As to tlie Bceotians 
and Corinthians, the Eacedsemonians went so far as to 
profess readiness to take arms along with Athens,® for the 
purpose of constraining them to accept the peace, and even 


* Thucyd. v. 21-35. 

* Thucyd. v. 32, 

* Thucyd. v. 36. XlyovTE^ iSel tb<; 

’AQvjvaltov toutous;, Qe- 


Xwffi, dvayxaaouci* ^pdvcoc 

8s flrpo89evTo dv6u5uYYpa<p:^ <:, 
ev oic XP^’’' jiiTj savivTa; ditqso- 

xspOK; ixoXsjxiou? sivai. 
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spoke about naming a day, after wbicb these recusant states 
should be proclaimed as joint enemies, both by Sparta and 
Athens. But their propositions were always confined to 
vague words, nor would they consexitto bind themselves by 
any written or peremptory instrument. Nevertheless, so 
great* was their confidence either in the sufficiency of these 
assurances, or in the facility of Nikias, that they ventured 
to require from Athens the surrender of Pylus—or at least 
the withdrawal of the Messenian garrison with the Helot 
deserters from that place—leaving in it none but native 
Athenian soldiers, until farther progress should be made in 
the^ peace. But the feeling of the Athenians was now 
seriously altered, and they received this demand with marked 
coldness. None of the stipulations of the treaty in their 
favour had yet been performed—none even seemed in course 
of being performed; so that they now began to suspect 
Sparta of dishonesty and deceit, and deeply regretted their 
inconsiderate surrender of the captives.^ Their remon¬ 
strances at Sparta, often repeated during the course of the 
summer, produced no positive effect: nevertheless, they 
suffered themselves to be persuaded to remove the Messe- 
nians and Helots from Pylus to Kephallenia, replacing them 
by an Athenian garrison. 2 

The Athenians had doubtless good reason to complain 
of Sparta. But the persons of whom they had still better 
reason to complain, were Nikias and their own philo-La- 
conian leaders; who had first accepted from Sparta promises 
doubtful as to execution, and next—though favoured by 
the lot in regard to priority of cession, and thus acquiring 
proof that Sparta either would not or could not perform 
her promises—renounced all these advantages, and pro¬ 
cured for Sparta almost gratuitously the only boon for 
which she seriously cared. The many critics on Q-recian 
history who think no terra too harsh for the demagogue 
Kleon, ought in fairness to contrast his political counsel 
with that of his rivals, and see which of the two betokens 
greater forethought in the management of the foreign 

* ThucyA V. 86. to6TCDv oSv 6PWV- &v5pa<; (xaTsjJk^Xovto AicoSsSo)# 
TEC, oi ’ASTjvaiQi 068b lpY9 x^xect Ac. 

vovy birerdwevQv xobi AaxsSatixovioyij ® Thuoyd. v. 85. icoXXdtx^C 84 xal 
p.7]8ev Slxaiov 8 tawelo 0 ai, tSaxe oOxt 'tcoXXujv iv 0ipzi 

.fluXov dnavTo6vx«ov auxtuv dtpeSlIo** xo8x|»^'&c,. 
aav, aXXd xal to6c iit 
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relations of Athens. Amphipolis had been once lost by the 
improvident watch of Thucydides and Eukles: it was now 
again lost by the improvident concessions of hTikias. 

So much was the Peloponnesian alliance unhinged by 
New combi- number of states which had refused the 
nations in peace, and so greatly was the ascendenpy of 
Sparta for the time impaired, that new combi¬ 
nations were now springing up in the peninsula. 
It has already been mentioned that the truce 
between Argos and Sparta was just now ex¬ 
piring: Argos therefore was free, with her old 
pretensions to the headship of Peloponnesus, 
backed by an undiminished fulness of wealth, 
power, and population. Having taken no direct 
part in the late exhausting war, she had even 
earned money by lending occasional aid on both 
sides;! while her military force, was just now 
father strengthened by a step of very con¬ 
siderable importance. She had recently set 
apart a body of a thousand select hoplites, com¬ 
posed of young men of wealth and station, to receive con¬ 
stant military training at the public expense, and to be 
enrolled as a separate regiment by themselves, apart from 
the other citizens. 2 To a democratical government like 
Argos such an institution was internally dangerous, and 
pregnant with mischief, which will be hereafter described. 


Pelopon¬ 
nesus— 
suspicion 
entertained 
of concert 
between 
Sparta and 
Athena— 
Arg-os 
stands pro¬ 
minently 
forward- 
state of 
Argos— 
aristocrati- 
cal regi¬ 
ment of one 
thousand 
formed in 
tliat city. 


* Thncyd. v. 23. Aristophan. Pac. 
467, about the Argeians—5i)^o9ev 
jAiaQocpopouvTec dX(piTa. 

He characterises the Argeians as 
anxious for this reason to prolong 
the war between Athens and 
Sparta. This passage, as well as 
tlie whole tenor of the play, affords 
ground for affirming that the Pax 
■was represented during the winter 
immediately preceding the peace of 
Nikias—about four or five months 
after the battle of Ampbipolis and 
the death of Kleon and Brasidaa; 
not two years later, as Mr. Clinton 
would place it, on the authority 
of a date in the play itself upon 
which he lays too great stress. 

2 Thucyd. v. 67. ’ApYeitov oi XI- 
Xiov XoYaSec, ols ifj riXic ix jcoX- 


X 0 u doxTjotv “tdiv Ic tov irdXejxov St]- 
fiocla Ttotpei^e. 

Diodorus (xil. 75) represents the 
first formation of this Thousand- 
regiment at Argos as having taken 
place just about this time, and I 
think he is here worthy of credit, 
so that I do not regard the ex¬ 
pression of Thucydides ex itoXXou 
as indicating a time more than 
two years prior to the battle of 
Mantineia. For Grecian military 
training, two years of constant prac¬ 
tice would be a Zong time. It is not 
to be imagined that the Argeian 
democracy would have incurred 
the expense and danger of keeping 
up this select regiment, during all 
the period of their long peace, just 
now coming to and end. 
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But at tlie present moment tlie democratical leaders of 
Argos seem to have thought only of the foreign relations 
of their city, now that her truce with Sparta was expiring, 
and that the disorganized state of the Spartan confederacy 
opened new chances to her ambition of regaining something 
like headship in Peloponnesus. 

The discontent of the recusant Peloponnesian allies 
was now inducing them to turn their attention towards 
Argos as a new chief. They had mistrusted Sparta, even 
before the peace, well knowing that she had separate in¬ 
terests from the confederacy, arising from desire to get 
back her captives. In the terms of peace, it seemed as if 
Sparta and Athens alone were regarded, the interests of 
the remaining allies, especially those in Thrace, being put 
out of sight. Moreover that article in the treaty of peace 
whereby it was provided that Athens and Sparta mignt by 
mutual consent add or strike out any^ article that they 
chose, without consulting the allies, excited general alarm, 
as if Sparta were meditating some treason in conjunction 
with Athens against the confederacy, i And the alarm, 
once roused, was still farther aggravated by the separate 
treaty of alliance between Sparta and Athens, which 
followed so closely afterwards, as well as by the restoration 
of the Spartan captives. 

Such general displeasure among the Peloponnesian 
states at the Unexpected combination of Athe- « . 
nians and Lacedaemonians, strengthened m the thians pro¬ 
case of each particular state by private interests 
of its own, first manifested itself openly through stand^ for- 
the Corinthians. On retiring from the con- 7**'*'? 

ft I c*i A 1 J.1 1. n* xlGlIu, of Q» 

ferences at Sparta—where the recent alliance new Peio- 
between the Athenians and Spartans had just pomiesian 
been made known, and where the latter had ^ 
vainly endeavoured to prevail upon their allies to accept 
the peace—^the Corinthians went straight to Argos to 
communicate what had passed, and to solicit interference. 
They suggested to the leading men in that city, that it was 
now the duty of Argos to step forward as saviour of Pelo¬ 
ponnesus, which the Lacedaemonians were openly betraying 
to the common enemy—and to invite for that purpose, into 
alliance for reciprocal defence, every autonomous Hellenic 

* Thuoyd. v. 29, (xfj jAetd; *A0 y)- SouXtboaaOat; compare Eiodorus, 
valmv po6Xtovxat AaxsSaijtJi^vtot xii. 76. 
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state wBicIi would bind itself to give and receive amicable 
satisfaction in all points of difference. They affirmed that 
many cities, from hatred of Sparta, would gladly comply 
with such invitation; especially if aboard of commissioners 
in small number were named, with full powers to admit all 
suitable applicants; so that, in case of rejection, there 
might at least be no exposure before the public assembly 
in the Argeian democracy. This suggestion—privately 
made by the Corinthians, who returned home immediately 
afterwards—was eagerly^ adopted both by leaders and 
people at Argos, as promising to realise their long-cherished 
pretensions to headship. Twelve commissioners were 
accordingly appointed, with power to admit any new allies 
whom they might think eligible, except Athens and Sparta. 
With either of those two cities no treaty was allowed 
without the formal sanction of the public assembly. i 

Meanwhile the Corinthians, though they had been the 

Congress of Argeians in motion, nevertheless 

recusant thought it right, before enrolling themselves 

Tian allied ^^w alliance, to invite a congress 

at Corinth of Peloponnesian malcontents to Corinth. It w^as 
Unefa^^"^” Mautineians who made the first application 
join Argos to Argos Under the notice just issued. And 
ArcSia- liei^e.we are admitted to a partial view of the 
rivaiship of relations among the secondary and ' interior 
Mafwa^ States of Peloponnesus. Mantineia and Tegea, 
being conterminous as well as tjie two inost 
considerable states in Arcadia, were in perpetual rivalry, 
which had shown itself, only a year and a half before, in a 
bloody, but indecisive battle. 2 Tegea, situated on the 
frontiers of Laconia and oligarchically governed, was 
tenaciously attached to Sparta; while for that very reason, 
as well as from the democratical character of her govern¬ 
ment, Mantineia was less so—though she was still enrolled 
in, and acted as a member of,thePeloponnesian confederacy. 
She had recently conquered for herself^ a little empire in * 

* Thuoyd. V. 28. As to the way in which the 

Thucyd, iv. 134 . ^ agreement of the members of the 

® Thucyd. v. 29. ToTc yap Mavxt- confederacy modified the relations 
Ysuffi [Aipoc Ti ’ApxaSlac xaxla- between subordinate and imperial 
xpxrxo ()7ty]y.omj Ixi too Ttpbc ’A97]- states, see farther on, pages 288- 
voiooc woXsfioo SvTOC, xal evopuCov 290, in the case of Elis and Le- 
00 TCSpio'psoOat a<pa(; T 0 ^ 4 <; AxxsSaifjLO- preum. 
vtoo? apxsiv, ewsiSrj xal 
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lier own neighbourhood, composed of village districts in 
Arcadia, reckoned as her subject-allies, and comrades in 
her ranks at the last battle with Tegea. This conquest 
had been made even during the continuance of the war with 
Athens—a period when the lesser states of Peloponnesus 
generally, and even subject-states as against their own 
imperial states, were under the guarantee of the confeder¬ 
acy, to which they were required to render their unpaid 
service against the common enemy—so that she was ap¬ 
prehensive of Lacedaemonian interference at the request 
and for the emancipation of these subjects, who lay moreover 
near to the borders of Laconia. Such interference would 
probably have been invoked earlier; only that Sparta had 
been under pressing embarrassments—and fai*ther, had 
assembled no general muster of the confederacy against 
Athens—ever since the disaster inSphakteria. But now she 
had her hands free, together with a good pretext as well 
as motive for interference. 

To maintain the autonomy of all the little states, and 
prevent any of them from being mediatised or grouped into 
aggregations under the ascendency of the greater, had been 
the general policy of Sparta,—especially since her own 
influence as general leader was increased by ensuring to 
every lesser state a substantive vote at the meetings of the 
confederacy.^ Moreover the rivalry of Tegea would prob¬ 
ably operate here as an auxiliary motive against Mantineia. 
Under such apprehensions, the Mantineians hastened to 
court the alliance and protection of Argos, with whom they 
enjoyed the additional sympathy of a common democracy. 
Such revolt from Sparta(for so it was considered) excited 
great sensation throughout Peloponnesus, together with 
considerable disposition, amidst the discontent then pre¬ 
valent, to follow the example. 

In particular, it contributed much to enhance the import¬ 
ance of the congress at Corinth; whither the Lacedaemonians 
thought it necessary to send special envoys to counteract the 
intrigues going on against them. Their envoy addressed to 
the Corinthians strenuous remonstrance, and even reproach, 
for the leading part which they had taken in stirring up 

* Thucyd, i. 125. itc*l a<plot Ttonqt^ov to5to, vofjilCovTei; 

» Thticyd, V. 29. ’A « o cr 14 v t u>v itXiov Ti jxeTaaT^vai «0xou<;, 

5feTU)v MavTtvItDV, xal t dXXiQ xal iro6<; Aotx85«t|<.ovlou? Si’ 6p- 
IlaXoTtdvvTjoros ec 6poC»v xalt 0 tato u)c 
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dissension among tHe old confederates, and organising a 
^ new confederacy under the presidency of Argos. 

SxSices of “They (the Corinthians) were thus aggravating 
liaoedffi- the original guilt and perjury which they had 
the committed by setting at nought the formal vote 
congress at of a majority of the confederacy, and refusing 
re^^arfenTe to accept the peace—for it was the sworn and 
of the Co- fundamental maxim of the confederacy, that the 
^Teunce~of decisioii of the majority should be binding on all, 
religious except in such cases as involved some offence 
scruple. Gods Or Heroes.” Encouraged by the pre¬ 

sence of many sympathising deputies—Boeotian, Mega- 
rian, Chalkidian from Thrace, i &c.,—the Corinthians 
replied with firmness. But they did not think it good 
policy to proclaim their real ground for rejecting the 
peace—viz. that it had not procured for themselves the 
restoration of Sollium and Anaktorium; since, first, this 
was a question in which their allies present had no interest 
—next, it did not furnish any valid excuse for their re¬ 


sistance to the vote of the majority. Accordingly, they 
took their stand upon a pretence at once generous and 
religious—upon that reserve for religious scruples, which 
tile Lacedaemonian envoy had himself admitted, and which 


of course was to be construed by each member with re¬ 
ference to his own pious feeling. “It was a religious im¬ 
pediment (the Corinthians contended) which prevented 
us from acceding to the peace with Athens, notwithstand¬ 
ing the vote of the majority; for we had previously ex¬ 
changed oaths, ourselves apart from the confederacy, with 
the Chalkidians of Thrace at the time when they revolted 
from Athens; and we should have infringed those separate 
oaths, had we accepted a treaty of peace in which these 
Chalkidians were abandoned. As for alliance with Argos, 
we consider ourselves free to adopt any resolution which 
we may deem suitable, after consultation with our friends 
here present.” With this unsatisfactory answer the Lace¬ 
daemonian envoys were compelled to return home. Yet 
some Argeian envoys, who were also present in the as¬ 
sembly for the purpose of urging the Corinthians to realise 


* Thticyd. T. 30. Koplv9iot 51 %a.~ pov) dvTiXeyov toT? AaysSatfxovloi?, 
pdvTtov crclai tu)v ^yfjLfxdtyo)';, Scrot ot {jl iv 7) 5 i xo u v x o, o u 6 7 ] Xou vx s? 

aOtol eoeEatvxo xa<; onovSac oyxixpo?, &c. 

(TcajpsxdXfiaav 6s auxou? aOxol Tcpoxs- 
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forthwitli the hopes of alliance which they had held out to 
Argos, were still unable on their side to obtain a decided 
affirmative—being requested to come again at the next 
conference. ^ 

Though the Corinthians had themselves originated the 
idea of the new Argeian confederacy and com- The Bceo- 
promised Argos in an open proclamation* yet tians and 
they now hesitated about the execution of their ^ 

own scheme. They were restrained in part, i^reak with 
doubtless, by the bitterness of Lacedaemonian ?o *aYiy 
reproof—for the open consummation of this themselves 
revolt, apart from its grave political conse- lih^^ 
quences, shocked a train of very old feelings— twans 
but still more by the discovery that their actuUiV^ 
friends, who agreed with them in rejecting the 3 oining 
peace, decidedly refused all open revolt from 
Sparta and all alliance with Argos. In this category were 
the Boeotians and Megarians. Both of these states—left 
to their own impression and judgement by the Lacedaemo¬ 
nians, who did not address to them any distinct appeal as 
they had done to the Corinthians—spontaneously turned 
away^ from Argos, not less from aversion towards the 
Argeian democracy than from sympathy with the oligarchy 
at Sparta. 2 They were linked together by communion of 


ThHcyd. V. 80. 

* Thucyd. v. 31. Boimxol Si aal 
Msyapyj; to aixi Xeyovxe*; riabya^o't^ 
Tcepiopibfjievot 07t6 xibvAaxe- 
Saifxovlojv, xal vOfxltlovTsc; acplai 
X7)v ’Apyelmv SyjfjLoxpaxlotv auxoi? 6)a- 
yapy/jup-ivoic i^aoov ?6(ACpopov sivat 
XT]? AaxeBaiixovlmv tcoXiteixc;. 

These words^ Tcepiopmfxsvoi bizb 
xiov AaxsSaiijLOvlmv, are not clear, 
and have occasioned much embar¬ 
rassment to the commentators, as 
well as some propositions for alter¬ 
ing the text. It would undoubt¬ 
edly be an improvement in the 
sense, if we were permitted (with 
Bobree) to strike out the words 
bizh xd)v AotxfiSatfjiovitov as a gloss, 
and thus to construe xspiopibfxsvoi 
as a middle verb, ‘‘waiting to see 
the event,” or literally, “keeping 
a look-out about them.” But taking 


the text at it now stands, the sense 
which I have given to it seems the 
best which can be elicited. 

Moat of the critics translate ite- 
pioptbftsvoi “slighted or despised 
by the Lacedmraonians.” But in the 
first place, this is not true as a 
matter of fact: in the next place, 
if it were true, wo ought to have 
an adversative conjunction instead 
of xxl before vo(aICovtsc:, since the 
tendency of the two motives in¬ 
dicated would then be in opposite 
directions. “The Bmotians, though 
despised by the liacedsemonians, 
still thought a junction with the 
Argeian democracy dangerous.” 
And this is the sense which Haaok 
actually proposes, though It does 
great violence to the word x«l. 

Br, Thirl wall and Br. Arnold 
translate weptoptbftevot “feeling 
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interest, not merely as being both neighbours and intense 
enemies of Attica, but as each having a body of democrat 
tical exiles who might perhaps find encouragement at Argos. 
Discouraged by the resistance of these two important allies, 
the Corinthians hung back from visiting Argos, until they 
were pushed forward by a new accidental impulse—the 
application of the Eleians; who, eagerly embracing the new 
p^roject,^ sent envoys first to conclude alliance with the 
Corinthians,^ and next to go on and enrol Elis as an ally of 
Ar^os. This incident so confirmed the Corinthians in 
their previous scheme, that they speedily went to Argos, 
along with the Chalkidians of Thrace, to ioin the new con¬ 
federacy. 

The conduct of Elis, like that of Mantineia, in thus 

The Eleians ^'‘^y^lting from Sparta, had been dictated by 
become private grounds of quarrel, arising out of rela- 
Argos—^ tions with their dependent ally Lepreum. The 
their Eepreates had become dependent on Elis some 

before the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
relations War, in Consideration of aid lent by the Eleians 
preutm^the extricate them from a dangerous war against 
Corinthians some Arcadian enemies. To purchase such aid, 

Argos^aiso. engaged to cede to the Eleians half 

their territory; but had been left in residence 
and occupation of it, under the stipulation of paying one 

thomselves slightedand the lat» we should surely find an adver- 
ter says, “Ihe Boeotians and Me- sative conjunction in place of xal. 
garians took neither side; not the I submit that the word Tcepiopav 
Eaced^emonian, for they felt that does not necessarily mean “to slight 
the Eacedsemonians had slighted or despise,” but sometimes “to 
them; not the Argive, for they leare alon; to take no notice of, 
thought that the Argive democracy to abstain from interfering.” Thus, 
would suit them less.than the con- Thucyd. i. 24, ’Eici 8 d}xvtov-t:£|jL 7 rou. 
stitution of Sparta.” But this again civ xrjv Kspxopav Tcpecpsic—Ssiipis- 
puts an inadmissible meaning on vci |jl:^ 09 a? tcepiop av ©Qeipousvoo?, 
TjcuxaCov, which means “stood as &c. Again, i. 69. xal vOvtou^’A^ti- 

they were.” The Boeotians were not vatou? oOx dXV eryoc Svxac 
called upon to choose between tc E p topdxs, &c. The same is the 
two sides or two positive schemes sense of xepuSsiv and nspid'Psadai, 
of action: they were invited to il. 20. In all these passages there 
ally themselves with Argos, and is no idea of contempt implied in 
this they decline doing: they prefer the word; the “leaving alone,” or 
to remain as they are, allies of “abstaining from interference,” 
Eacedaemon, but refusing to become proceeds from feelings quite dif- 
parties to the peace. Moreover, ferent from contempt 
in the senseproposed by Er, Arnold, So in the passage here before 
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talent yearly as tribute to the Olympian Zeus—in other 
words, to the Eleians as his stewards. When the Pelopon¬ 
nesian war began, i and the Lacedaemonians began to call 
for the unpaid service of the Peloponnesian cities generally, 
small as well as great, againsti^?Lthens—theLepreates were, 
by the standing agreement of the confederacy, exempted 
for the time from continuing to pay their tribute to Elis. 
Such exemption ceased with the war; at the close of which 
Elis became entitled, under the same agreement, toresume 
the suspended tribute. She accordingly required that the 
payment should then be recommenced: but the Lepreates 
refused, and when she proceeded to apply force, threw 
themselves on the protection of Sparta, by whose decision 
the Eleians themselves at first agreed to abide, having the 
general agreement of the confederacy decidedly in their 
favour. But it presently appeared that Sparta was more 
disposed to carry out her general system of favouring the 
autonomy of the lesser states, than to enforce the positive 
agreement of the confederacy. Accordingly the Eleians, 
accusing her of unjust bias, renounced her authority as 
arbitrator, and sent a military force to occupy Ijepreum. 
Nevertheless the Spartans persisted in their adjudication, 
pronounced Lepreum to be autonomous, and sent a body 
of their ownhoplites to defend it against the Eleians. The 
latter loudly protested against this proceeding, and de¬ 
nounced the Lacedaemonians as having robbed them of one 
of their dependencies, contrary to that agreement which had 
been adopted by the general confederacy when the war 
began,—to the effect that each imperial city should receive 
back at the end of the war all the dependencies which it 
possess ed at the beginning, on condition of waiving its title 
to tribute and military service from them so long as the 
war lasted. After fruitless remonstrances with Sparta, the 

us, itspiopu)(xsvoi seems the passive they vfexe^Uftto themselves ly the 
participle in this sense. Tlmcydidds, Lacedoimonians, and thinking the 
having just described an energetic Argeian democracy less suitable to 
remonstrance sent by the Spartans them than the oligarchy of Sparta.” 
to prevent Corinth from joining Ar- * Thucyd. v. 81 . Kal too 
gos, means to intimate (by the words 'Axxixou TroXi^ioo djti^spov* liteiTa, 
here in discussion) that no similar Tsauaafjiivmv Ttpi^aatv xob 7 coX 4 - 
tneer/erenoe was resorted to by them p-ou, ol ’HXsloi sTuiivdYMov, oE 6’ 
to prevent the Bceotisans and Mega- ixpJntoyxo npbi; rob<: AaxeSai|jLov(ou<;. 
rians from joining her: ‘‘The Bceo- Eor the afft^eemenf here alluded 
tians and Megarians remained m to, see a few linee ibrward. 
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Eleians eagerly embraced the opportunity now offered of 
:^volting from her^, and of joining the new league with 
Corinth and Argos. i 

That new league, including Argos, Corinth, Elis, and 
Refusal of had now acquired such strength and 

Tegea to Confidence, that the Argeians and Corinthians 
proceeded on a joint embassy to Tegea to obtain 
Sparta. The the junction of that city—seemingly the most 
powerful in Peloponnesus next to Sparta and 
heartened— Argos. What grounds they had for expecting 
catiJn success, ^ we are not told. The mere fact of 
through the Mantineia having joined Argos, seemed likely 
A?henr®*° Tegea, as the rival Arcadian power, 

from doing the same: and so it proved,—for the 


^ Thucyd. v. 31. t^v $uv0t^x7]v 
TcpocpspovTS*; ev jJ sipy)TO, & Ij^ovtsc; 
s<; t6v ’AtTixbv TcciXspLov xaGlcrravTd 
Tivs<;, Taora s'xovTac xal e^sXSsTv, ux; 
cux laov ey^ovTS? dcpioxavTai, &c. 

Of the agreement here alluded 
to among the members of the Pe¬ 
loponnesian confederacy, we hear 
only in this one passage. It was 
extremely important to such of the 
confederates as were imperial cities 
—that is, -which had subordinates 
or subject-allies. 

Poppo and Bloomfield wonder 
that the Corinthians did not appeal 
to this agreement in order to pro¬ 
cure the restitution of Sollium and 
Anaktorium, But they misconceive, 
in my opinion, the scope of the 
agreement, which did not relate 
to captures made during the war 
by the common enemy. It would 
be useless for the confederacy to 
enter into a formal agreement that 
none of the members should lose 
anything through capture made 
by the enemy. This would be a 
question of superiority of force— 
for no agreement could bind the 
enemy. But the confederacy might 
very well make a covenant among 
themselves, as to the relations be¬ 
tween their own imperial imme¬ 
diate members, and the mediate or 


subordinate dependencies of each. 
Each imperial state consented to 
forego the tribute or services of 
its dependency, so long as the 
latter was called upon to lend its 
aid in the general effort of the 
confederacy against the common 
enemy. But the confederacy at 
the same time gave its guarantee 
that the imperial state should re- 
euter upon these suspended rights, 
so soon as the war should be at an 
end. This guarantee was clearly 
violated by Sparta in the case of 
Elis and Lepreum. On the con¬ 
trary, in. the case of Mantineia 
(mentioned a few pages hack, p, 
284) the Mantineians had violated 
the maxim of the confederacy, and 
Sparta was justified in Interfering 
at the request of their subjects to 
maintain the autonomy of the 
latter. Bor ThucydidSs expressly 
states, that the Mantineians had 
subdued these Arcadian districts^ 
during the very time while the 
war against Athens was going on 

—TOii; Ydp MavTivEOdi p-gpoc xi 

’Apxa6ia<: xaxscTpaTcxo 6 tci^xoov, ext 
xou Tcpoq ’A8rjvaiou<; itoXsptou 3vxoc 
(v. 29). The Eleians were in pos¬ 
session of Lepreum, and in receipt 
of tribute from it, before that war 
began. 
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Tegeans decidedly refused the proposal, not without 
strenuous protestations that they would stand bv Suarta 
m everything. The Corinthians were greatly disheartened 
by this repulse, which they had by no means expected— 
having been so far misled by general expressions of dis¬ 
content against Sparta as to believe that they could trans¬ 
fer nearly the whole body of confederates to Argos But 
they now began to despair of all farther extension of 
Argeian headship, and even to regard their own position 
insecure on the side of Athens; with whom they were not 
at peace, while by joining Argos they had forthited their 
claim upon Sparta and all ler co 4 deracy, including 

ttTmselvTA^fembarrassment they betoof 
themselves to the Boeotians, whom they again entreated 

to join them m the Argeian alliance: a request already 
once refused and not likely to be now granted-but in¬ 
tended to usher in a different request preferred at the same 
time. The Boeotians were entreated to accompany the 
Corinthians to Athens, and obtain for them from theAthe- 

that which they had contracted for themselves. In case of 
refusal, they were farther entreated to throw up their own 
agreement, and to conclude no other without the con¬ 
currence of theCormthians. So far theBoeotians complied, 
as to go to Athens with the Corinthians, and back their 

application for an armistice—which the Athenians declined 
to grant, saying that the Corinthians were already included 
in the general peace, if they were allies of Sparta. On 
receiving this answer, the Corinthians entreated the Boeo¬ 
tians, putting it as a matter of obligation, to renounce their 
own armistice, and make common cause as to all future 
compact. But this request was steadily rlsed. The 
Boeotians mamtained their ten days’ armistice; and the 
Corinthians were obliged to acquiesce in their existing 
condition of peace de facto, though not guaranteed by any 
pledge of Athens. i ^ ^ 


Thucyd. V, 82, KopivQion 84 
daTcovSoc ’AQrj- 

voiloui;. 

Upon ■whioli Dr, Arnold remarks 
—“By dcrttovfioc is meant a mere 
agreement in words, not ratified 
ky the solemnities of religion. And 
the Greeks, as we have seen, con¬ 


sidered the breach of their word 
very different from the breach of 
their oath.” 

Not so much is here meant even 
as that which Dr, Arnold supposes* 
There was no agreement at all— 
either in words ot by oath. There 
was a simple abtfieiee of hostilities, 

U 2 
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Meanwliile tlie Lacedsemonians were not iinmindM of 
The Lace- the affront which they had sustained by the 
daemonians revolt of Mantineia and Elis. At the request 
the^A^r?^ ^ of a party among the Parrhasii, the Arcadian 
f^^dian^sub- subjects of Mantineia, they marched under king 
Mantineia Pleistoanax into that territory, and compelled 
—th^ plant the Mantineians to evacuate the fort which they 
deanH?iots had erected within it; which the latter were 
at Lepreum. unable to defend, though they received a body 
of Argeian troops to guard their city, and were thus en¬ 
abled to march their whole force to the threatened spot. 
Besides liberating the Arcadian subjects of Mantineia, the 
Lacedsemonians also planted an additional body of Helots 
and Neodamodes at Lepreum, as a defence and means of 
observation on the frontiers of Elis. i These were the 
Brasidean soldiers, whom Klearidas had now brought back 
from Thrace. The Helots among them had been manu¬ 
mitted as a reward, and allowed to reside where 
they chose. But as they had imbibed lessons of bravery 
under their distinguished commanders, their presence 
would undoubtedly be dangerous among the serfs 
of Laconia: hence the disposition of the Lacedsemonians 
to plant them out. We may recollect that not very long 
before, they had caused 2000 of the most soldierly Helots 
to be secretly assassinated, without any ground of suspi¬ 
cion against these victims personally, but simply from fear of 
the whole body, and of course greater fear of the bravest. 2 
It was not only against danger from the returning 
Brasidean Helots that the Lacedaemonians had to guard— 
but also against danger (real or supposed) from their own 
Spartan captives, liberated by Athens at the conclusion of 


de facto, not arising out of any- 
recognized pledge. Sucli is the 
meaning of dvaxujx;^) L 66; iii. 25, 
26. 

The answer here made by the 
Athenians to the application of 
Corinth is not easy to understand. 
They might, with much better 
reason, have declined to conclude 
the ten days’ armistice with the 

ceotmna—because these latter still 
remained allies of Sparta, though 
refusing to accede to the general 


peace; whereas the Corinthians, 
having joined Argos, had less right 
to be considered allies of Sparta. 
Nevertheless, we shall still find 
them attending the meetings at 
Sparta, and acting as allies of the 
latter. 

^ Thucyd. v. 33, 34. The Neoda¬ 
modes were Helots previously 
enfranchised, or the sons of 
such. 

* Thucyd. iv. 80. 
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the recent alliance. Though the surrender of Sphakteria 
had been untarnished by any real cowardice or 
military incompetence, nevertheless, under the 
inexorable customs and tone of opinion at Sparta, Spartan 
these men would be looked upon as more or less Sr^Their 
degraded; or at least, there would be enough to liberation 
md^e them fancy that they were so looked upon, Athens and 
and thus become discontented. Some of them return to 
were already in the exercise of various functions, Ir^dis- 

when the Ephors, contracting suspicions of their franchised 
designs, condemned them all to temporary dis- 
qualification^ for any official post; placing the qualified 
whole of theirpropertyunder trust-management, 
and interdicting them, like minors, from every act either 
of purchase or sale. i This species of disfranchisement 
lasted for a considerable time; but the sufferers were at 
length relieved from it—the danger being supposed to'be 
oyer. The nature of the interdict confirms, what we know 
directly from Thucydides, that many of these captives were 
among the first and wealthiest families in the state; and 
the Ephors may have apprehended that they would employ 
their wealth in acquiring partisans and organising revolt 
among the Helots. We nave no facts to enable us to ap¬ 
preciate the situation; but the ungenerous spirit of the 
regulation, as applied to brave warriors recently come 
home from a long imprisonment (justly pointed out by 
modern historians), would not weigh much with the Ephors 
under any symptoms of public danger. 

Of the proceedings of the Athenians during this summer 
we hear nothing, except that the town of Skione The Atiie- 
at length surrendered to them after a long-con- 
tinned blockade, and that they put to death the sw6n6— 
male population of military age—selling the to death 
women and children into slavery. The odium adult 
of having pro|)osed this cruel resolution two “^aioa. 
years and a half before, belongs to Kleon; that of executing 
it, nearly a year after his death, to the leaders who suc¬ 
ceeded him, and to his countrymen generally. The reader 

* Thucyd. V. 84. ’AtIjaou? ^tcoIy)- Spartan soldiers fled from 

oav, (iTi|j.lav Si TOiaixTjv, wots [xi^xs battle, see Xenophon, Rep. Daoed, 
dpXeiv, Ttptoixevoui; ti, na>- e. 9; Plutareh, AgeiUaus, c. 89; 
XouvTa?, xuplou? eUai. Herodol, vil, 281 , , 

Eor the usual treatment of 
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will however now be sufficiently accustomed to the Greek 
laws of war, not to be surprised at such treatment against 
subjects revolted and reconquered. Ski6ne and its terri¬ 
tory was made over to the Platsean refugees. The native 
population of Delos, also, who had been removed from that 
sacred spot during the preceding year, under the im¬ 
pression that they were too impure for the discharge of the 
sacerdotal functions—were now restored to their island. 
The subsequent defeat at Amphipolis had created a belief 
in Athens that this removal had offended the gods—under 
which impression, confirmed by the Delphian oracle, the 
Athenians now showed their repentance by restoring the 
Delian exiles. i They farther lost the towns of Thyssus 
on the peninsula of Athos, and Mekyberna on the Sitho- 
nian Gulf, which were captured by the Ohalkidians of 
Thrace. 2 

Meanwhile the political relations throughout the power- 
Poiiticai Grecian states remained all provisional and 

relations in undetermined. The alliance still subsisted be- 
nesus—tween Sparta and Athens, yet with continual 
change of Complaints on the part of the latter that the 

SpaHa-the The members 

nawEphors of the Spartan confederacy were discontented; 

to^Athens^ some had seceded, and others seemed likely to 
do the same; while Argos, ambitious to supplant 
Sparta, was trying to put herself at the head of a new con¬ 
federacy, though as yet with very partial success. Hitherto, 
however, the authorities of Sparta—King Pleistoanax as 
well as the Ephors of the year—rhad been sincerely desirous 
to maintain the Athenian alliance, so far as it could be done 
without sacrifice, and without the real employment of force 
against recusants, of which they had merely talked in order 
to amuse the Athenians. Moreover, the prodigious ad¬ 
vantage which they had gained by recovering the prisoners, 
doubtless making them very popular at home, would attach 
them the more firmly to their own measure. Hut at the 
close of the summer (seemingly about the end of September 
or beginning of October, b.c. 421) the year of these Ephors 
expired, and new Ephors were nominated for the ensuing 
year. Under the existing state of things this was an 

* Thucyd. v. 32. preferring the conjecture of Poppo 

® Thucyd. t. 35-39. I agree with —Xoc>.iii8i5?—in this place. 

Dr. Thirlwall and Dr. Arnold in 
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important revolution: for out of the five new Ephors, two 
(Kleobfilus and Xenares) were decidedly*hostile to peace 
with Athens, and the remaining three apparently indif¬ 
ferent. 1 And we may here remark, that this fluctuation and 
instability of public policy, which is often denounced a§ if 
it were the peculiar attribute of a democracy, occurs quite 
as much under the constitutional monarchy of Sparta—the 
least popular government in G-reece, in principle and detail. 

The new Ephors convened a special congress at Sparta 
for the settlement of the pending differences, at congress at 
which, among the rest, Athenian, Boeotian, and Sparta— 
Corinthian envoys were all present. But, after ’ 

prolonged debates, no approach was made to and Corin- 
agreement; so that the congress was on the point ^ies^ 
of breaking up, when Kleobfilus and Xenares, present- 
together with many of their partisans ,2 origin- iatos^but 
ated, in concert with the Boeotian and Corinthian no settle- 
deputies,aseriesofprivateunderhandmanoeuvres Stained of 
for^ the dissolution of the Athenian alliance. any one oT 
This was to be effected by bringing about a pitod®' 
separate alliance between Argos and Sparta, points—in- 
which the Spartans sincerely desired, and would anu?^ 
grasp at it in preference (so these Ephors affirm- Athenian 
e_d), even if it cost them the breach of their new KfeoMius 
tie with Athens. The Boeotians were urged, first and 
to become allies of Argos themselves, and then 
to bring Argos into alliance with Sparta. But it was farther 
essential that they should give up Panaktum to Sparta, so 
that it might be tendered to the Athenians in exchange for 
Pylos—for Sparta could not easily go to war with them 
while they remained masters of the latter.^ 

Such were the plans which Kleobulus and Xenares 
laid with the Corinthian and Boeotian deputies, Thoao 
and which the latter went home prepared to 
execute. Chance seemed to favour the purpose abouT® 
at once: for on their road home, they were ^ridethm^ 
accosted by two Argeians, senators in their own 
city, who expressed an earnest anxiety to bring Bparta and 
about alliance between the Boeotians and Argos, the 

The Boeotian deputies, warmly encouraging this BcBotians— 
idea, urged the Argeians to send envoys to 

Thuoyd. v. 36. Sgoi flXoi '^aav adxoii;, disc. 

Tbncyd, T. 37., ,8iteaTaX|ai.ivoi duo \ * Tiiticyd. Vi J6-* , . 

Ts TOO KXeoPo6Xou %<x\ Sevapou? xal 

# 
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Thebes as solicitors of the alliance; and commnnicated 
to the Boeotarchs, on their arrival at home, both the 
plans laid by the Spartan Ephors and the wishes of 
these Argeians. The Boeotarchs also entered heartily into 
the entire scheme; receiving the Argeian envoys with 
marked favour, and promising, as soon as they should have 
obtained the requisite sanction, to send envoys of their own 
and ask for alliance with Argos. 

That sanction was to be obtained from “the Eour 
Senates of the Boeotians”—bodies, of the constitution of 
which nothing is known. But they were usually found so 
passive and acquiescent, that the Boeotarchs, reckoning 
upon their assent as a matter of course, even without any 
full exposition of reasons, laid all their plans accordingly. i 
They proposed to these four Senates a resolution in general 
terms, empowering themselves in the name of the Boeotian 
federation to exchange oaths of alliance with any Grecian 
city which might be willing to contract on terms mutually 
beneficial. Their particular object was (as they stated) to 
form alliance with the Corinthians, Megarians, and Chalki- 
dians of Thrace—for mutual defence, and for war as well 
as peace with others only by common consent. To this 
specific object they anticipated no resistance on the part 
of the Senates, inasmuch as their connexion with Corinth 
had always been intimate, while the position of the four 
parties named was the same—all being recusants of the 
recent peace. But the resolution was advisedly couched in 
this most comprehensive terms, in order that it might 
authorise them to proceed farther afterwards, and conclude 
alliance on the part of the Boeotians and Megarians with 
Argos; that ulterior purpose being however for the present 
kept back, because alliance with Argos was a novelty which 
might surprise and alarm the Senates. The manoeuvre, 
skilfully contrived for entrapping these bodies into an 
approval of measures which they never contemplated, il¬ 
lustrates the manner in which an oligarchical executive 
could elude the checks devised to control its proceedings. 
But the Boeotarchs, to their astonishment, found themselves 
defeated at the outset: for the Senates would not even 
hear of alliance with Corinth—so much did they fear to 


* Thucyd. v, 38. of6|JLSvoi Ty}v pou- 
XtjVj xav etitoxjiv, oux aXXa 
^leiaSai 73 a o'fiai 7tpo6iaYv6vTei; 


itapatvoucriv. .... rate xsajoipai 
pouXai? T(I)v Boia)TU>v, aiTcep axav 
, x6 xupo? ejj^ouai. 
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offend Sparta by any special connexion with a city which 
had revolted from her. Nor did the Boeotarchs think it 
safe to divulge their communications with Kleobulus and 
Xenares, or to acquaint the Senates that the whole plan 
originated with a powerful party in Sparta herself. Accord¬ 
ingly, under this formal refusal on the part of the Senates, 
no farther^ proceedings could be taken. The Corinthian 
and Chalkidian envoys left Thebes, while the promise of 
sending Boeotian envoys to Argos remained unexecuted i 
But the anti-Athenian Ephors at Sparta, though 
baffled in their schemes for arriving at the The Lace- 
Argeian alliance through the agency of the 
Boeotians, did not the less persist in their views tpecIS!^^ ^ 
upon Panaktum. That place—a frontier fortress alliance 
in the mountainous range between Attica and Si^otiana, 
Boeotia,* apparently on the Boeotian side of thereby ' 
Phyle, and on or near the direct road from 
Athens to Thebes which led through Phyle 2 — alliance 
had been an Athenian possession, until six 
months before the peace, when it had been tians raze 
treacherously betrayed to the Boeotians.^ A 
special provision of the treaty between Athens ground, 
and Sparta prescribed that it should be restored to Athens; 
and Lacedaemonian envoys were now sent on an express 
mission to Boeotia, to request from the Boeotians the de¬ 
livery of Panaktum as well as of their Athenian captives, in 
order that by tendering these to Athens, she might be 
induced to surrender Pylus, The Boeotians refused com¬ 
pliance with this request, except on condition that Sparta 
should enter into special alliance with them as she had 
done with the Athenians. Now the Spartans stood pledged 
by their covenant with the latter (either by its terms or 
by its recognized import) not to enter into any new alli- 
anpe without their consent. But they were eagerly bent 
upon getting possession of Panaktum—while the prospect 
of breach with Athens, far from being a deterring motive, 
was exactly that which Kleobulus and Xenares desired. 
Tinder these feelings, the Lacedaemonians consented to 
and swore the special alliance with Boeotia, But the 
Boeotians, instead of handing over Panaktum for surrender 

> Thucyd, v. 38. p. 370. 

® See Colonel Leake, Travels in * Tbucyd, v. 8, 

Nortbern Greece, vol, ii. ch. xvii. 
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as they had promised, immediately razed the fortress to 
the ground; under pretence of some ancient oaths which 
had been exchanged between their ancestors and the 
Athenians, to the effect that the district round it should 
always remain without resident inhabitants,—as a neutral 
strip of borderland, and under common pasture. 

These negotiations, after having been in progress 
B c 420 . throughout the winter, ended in the accomplish- 
AppHcation ment of the alliance and the destruction of 
Ar^lilns to I^anaktum at the beginning of spring or about 
Sparta, to the middle of March. And while the Lacedse- 
renew the nionian Ephors thus seemed to be carrying 
their point on the side of Boeotia, they were 
agreeably surprised by an unexpected encour¬ 
agement to their views from another, quarter. 
An embassy arrived at Sparta from Argos, to 
solicit renewal of the peace just expiring. The 
Argeians found that they made no progress in 
the enlargement of their newly-formed con- 
auestion*^^ fcderacy, while their recent disappointment 
open about with the Boeotians made them despair of real- 
ThvJla ® ambitious projects of Peloponnesian 

headship. But when they learnt that the Lace¬ 
daemonians had concluded a separate alliance with the 
Boeotians, and that Panaktum had been razed, their 
disappointment was converted into positive alarm for the 
future. ISTaturally inferring that this new alliance would 
not have been concluded except in concert with Athens, 
they interpreted the whole proceeding as indicating that 
Sparta had prevailed upon the Boeotians to accept the 
peace with Athens—the destruction of Panaktum being 
conceived as a compromise to obviate disputes respecting 
possession. Tinder such a persuasion—noway unreasonable 
in itself, when the two contracting governments, both 
oligarchical and both secret, furnished no collateral evid¬ 
ence to explain their real intent—the Argeians saw them¬ 
selves excluded from alliance not merely with Boeotia, 
^arta, and Tegea, but also with Athens; which latter city 

regarded as a sure resort in case of 
hostility with Sparta. Without a moment’s delay, they 
despatched Eustrophus and Jison—two Argeians much 
esteemea at bparta, and perhaps proxeni of that city—to 
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tanfan^ ®Kfexpiring truce with the Spar- 

tans, and to obtain the best terms they could ^ 

eminp.fi: o Ephors this application was 

eminently acceptable—the very event which thev har^ ‘hAor. 

“pSrfhiSttA" 

fiit proposed that 

arbitration ^Rnt referred to 

aroitration. lJut they found their demand mpt bv n 

upoTsu*c°h ^ negative—the Lacedaemonians refusing to enter 
oFthfZL discussion, and insisting upon simple^renewal 
ot the peace now at an end. • At last the Argeian envovs 
eagerly bent upon keeping the question respectino- Tlm^a 

S’anrtrif r °^^^«r-prevailed upon thetaced®- 
momans to assent to the following singular ao-reempnf 

lTr 7 - but® between Athelis an^ Sparta^forfifty 

Sr Sriodf or/nT“that interval, excluding 
the vLwt if -+15 periods of war, it should suit 

charnmnno P®'*’*? P^^o^oke a combat by chosen 

2 eSt to determining 

tne right to Ihyrea—there was to be full libertv of doin^ 

iteeK within the territory of Thyref 

self, .and the victors to be interdicted from pursuino-the 

torv’^*Tf®'^-ll®f°“^ undisputed border of either terri- 
thiJ'die recollected, that, about 120 years before 

this date, there had been a combat of this sort bv 300 

r'‘ "f'•" ''Ht- *«» ‘‘S 

on both sides, the victory as well as the disputed riaht cjfni 
remained undeterminedf The propositiormade by ^ 
Argeians was a revival of this old practice of iudiVinl 

Gr“ek minSd alteration which the 

WreeK mmd had undergone during the interval, that it now 

absurdity—even in the eyes of the 

Yet old-fashioned people in Greece.* 

Yet since they hazarded nothing, practically, by so vao'ue 

rektiii?i°”’ ®A ®"P^®“®¥ anxious to iake th“eir 

relations smooth with Argos, in contemplation of a breach 
1 _*» 


> thucyd. y. 41 . ToTc U AaxsSai- 
fxoviotc fxev TtptoTov eB6xsi jutoapla 
eivoti raBra- iTteixa (^TUEGuptouv ycip 
t 6 Apyoc tdvTiv(i cplXiov Ijrsi'*) ^yya- 
Xtbpriaav e®V oi<; ij^ioov, xal Cuveypclt* 

•^OlVTO. ^ 

By the forms of treaty which re- 
main, we are led to infer that the 


treaty was not subscribed by any 
signatures, but drawn up by the 
secrelary or authorised officer, and 
ultimately engraved on a column. 
The names of those who take the 
oath are recoKied, but seemingly 
no official signliture. 
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liacedsemo- 
nian envoys 
go first to 
BoBOtia, 
next to 
Athens— 
they find 

Panaktum 


with Athens-they at last agreed 

up the treaty, and placed it m the ^ 

carry back to Argos. I'ormal acceptance and ratification, 
W tL Argeian public assembly,;was necessary to give it 

vaUdity: should this be granted, the I’^Y^TIvlMnaia^tnd 
return to Sparta at the festival of the Hyakinthia, and 

there go through the solemnity of the oaths. , 

Amidst such strange crossing of purposes and inter¬ 
ests, the Spartan Ephors seemed now to have 
carried all their points—friendship with Argos, 
breach with Athens, and yet the means (through 
the possession of Panaktum) of procuring from 
Athens the cession ofPylus. But they were 

__ not yet on firm ground. For when their deputies, 

iaev Mk Andromedes and two colleagues, arrived in 
for the Boeotia for the purpose of going on to Athens 
Pviurfrom and prosecuting the negotiationabout Panaktum 
Athens. (at the time v^en Eustrophus and .Eson were 
carrving on their negotiation at Sparta), they discovered 
for the first time that the Boeotians, instead of performing 
their promise to hand over Panaktum, had razed it to the 
trround. This was a serious blow to their chance of success 
at Athens: nevertheless Andromedds proceeded thither, 
t aVing with him all the Athenian captives in Boeotia. 
TI 16 S 6 I 16 restored, ut Autkeus, jit tlie sRuie time eiimounciug 
the demolition of Panaktum as a fact: Panaktum as well 
as the prisoners were thus restored (he pretended)—for 
the Athenians would not now find a single enemy in the 
place: and he claimed the cession of Pylus in exchange. 1 
But he soon found that the final term of Athenian 
The envoys compliance had been reached. It was probably 
are badly qu this occasion that the separate alliance con- 
eluded between Sparta and the Boeotians first 
angry feel- became discovered at Athens; since not only 
thf Lace“"* were the proceedings of these oligarchical govern- 
dffimonians. meuts habitually secret, but there was a peculiar 
motive for keeping such alliance concealed until the dis¬ 
cussion about Panaktum and Pylus had been brought to a 
close. Both the alliance, and the demolition of Panaktum, 
excited among the Athenians the strongest marks of dis¬ 
gust and anger; aggravated probably rather than softened 
by the quibble of Andromedes—that demolition of the 

* Thucyd. v. 42, 
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fort, being tantamount to restitution and precluding any 
fp'ther tenancy by the enemy, was a substantial satisfac¬ 
tion of the treaty; and aggravated still farther by the re¬ 
collection of all the other unperformed items in the treaty. 
A whole year had now elapsed, amidst frequent notes and 
protocols (to employ a modern phrase): nevertheless not 
one of the conditions favourable to Athens had yet been 
executed (except the restitution of her captives, seemingly 
not many in number)—while she on her side had made to 
Sparta the capital cession on which almost everything 
hinged. A long train of accumulated indignation, brought 
to a head by this mission of Andromedes, discharged itself 
in the harshest dismissal and rebuke of himself and his 
collea^es. ^ 

Even Nikias, Laches, and the other leading Athenians, 
to whose improvident facility and misjudgement An^ibiaass 
the embarrassment of the moment was owing, stands for- 
were probably not much behind the general pa^rty.^® 
public in exclamation against Spartan perfidy— leader. His 
if it were only to divert attention from their 
own mistake. But there was one of them— character. 
Alkibiades son of Kleinias—who took this opportunity of 
putting himself at the head of the vehement anti-Laconian 
sentiment which now agitated the Ekklesia, and giving to 
it a substantive aim. 

The present is the first occasion on which we hear of 
this remarkable man as taking a prominent part in public 
life. He was now about thirty-one or thirty-two years 
old, which in Grreece was considered an early age for a 
man to exercise important command. But such was the 
splendour, wealth, and antiquity of his family, of JEakid 
lineage through the heroes Eurysakes and Ajax,—and such 
the effect of that lineage upon the democratical public of 
Athens 2—that he stepped speedily and easily into a con- 
raicuous station. Belonging also through his mother 
I)einomach§ to the gens of the AlkmsBonidae, he was related 

* Tlmcyd. v. 42. Kiitias and Ohariklgs, in feply 

* Thucyd. v. 43. ’AXxipidSigc .... to the question of Sokfatfis, whom 

rjXixiiy ftev tDv Itt Tdxe vioc, toe they had forbidden to' oonverse 
ev aXXiQ TtiiXei, dSitb|i.aTt 54 irpoydvtov yith or teach young men—defined 
tip.tb|j.avo(;. a wan to be one under thirty 

The expression of Plutarch, how- years of age—the senatorial age at 
ever, Iti {Asipixiov, seems an ex- Athens (Xenophon. Memor. i. 2,36). 
aggeratiou (Alkibiad. c. 10). 
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to Perikles, wlio became bis guardian when he was left an 
orphan at about five years old, along with his younpr 
brother Kleinias. It was at that time that their father 
Kleinias was slain at the battle of Koroneia, having already 
served with honour in a trireme of his own at the sea-iight 
of Artemisium against the Persians. A Spartan nurse 
named Amykla was provided for the young Alkibiades, 
and a slave named Zopyrus chosen by his distinguished 
Mardian to watch over him. But even his boyhood was 
utterly ungovernable, and Athens was full of his ^freaks 
and enormities, to the unavailing regret of Perikles and 
his brother Ariphron. i His violent passions, love of en- ? 
ioyment, ambition of pre-eminence, and insolence towards 
others, 2 were manifested at an early age, and never deserted 
him throughout his life. His finished beauty of person 
both as boy, youth, and mature man, caused him to be 
much run after by womens—and even by women of gener¬ 
ally reserved habits. Moreover, even before the age when 
such temptations were usually presented, the beauty of 
his earlier youth, while going through the ordinary gym¬ 
nastic training, procured for him assiduous caresses, com¬ 
pliments, and solicitations of every sort, from the leading 
Athenians who frequented the public palaestrse. These| 
men not only endured his petulance, but were even flatt6^ed| 
when he would condescend to bestow it upon them. Amidst* 
such universal admiration and indulgence—amidst corrupt¬ 
ing influences exercised from so many quarters and from 
so early an age, combined with great wealth and the 
highest position—it was not likely that either self-re^raint 
or regard for the welfare of others would ever acquire 
development in the mind of Alkibiades. The anecdotes 

» Plato, Protagoras, c. 10, p. 320; Compare his other contemporary, 
Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 2, 3, 4; Iso- Xenophon, Memor. i. 2, 16-26. 
kratSs^ Be Bigis, Orat. xvi. p. 863, d>6aEt 5s itoXXmv 6vTtov Tcal lAsya- 
sect. 3^ 34; Cornel. Nepos, Alki- >.o>v nAQcov iv t 6 cpiXiveixov 

hiad. c. 1. laxopoxaxov xal x6 tpiXdTtpcoxov, 

ns7tovGa5eitp6cxouxov(2a)xpdx7)) oj; 5^Xdv soxi xo'k TtaiSixoIc Otcopiv^- 
jxdvov dvGptbTctovj 5 oiix dv xi? ptaai (Plutarch, Alkib. o. 2), 

0 10 i xo ev dfxoi ivelv a i, x6 alo-> *1 translate, with some diminu- 
](U'»eff9ai dvxivobv. tion of the force of the words, the 

This is a part of the language expression of a contemporary au- 
which Plato puts into the mouth thor, Xenophon, Memorab. i. 2, 24. 
of Alkibiades, in the Symposion, ’ AXxiPidSrjj; 5’ au 5id |i4v xdXXoc 
c. 32, p, ,21f>; see also Plato, Alki- uxo xoXXuiv xal asjAvcov Tfovaixwv 
biad. i. 0 . 1, 2, 3. 9 tj pd» pie v o &c. 
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which fill his biography reveal the utter absence of both 
these constituent elements of morality; and though, in 
regard to the particular stories, allowance must doubtless 
be made for scandal and exaggeration, yet the general type 
of character stands plainly marked and sufficiently estab¬ 
lished in all. 

A dissolute life, and an immoderate love of pleasure 
in all its forms, is what we might naturally Great 
expect from a young man so circumstanced; and 
it appears that with him these tastes were in- llidbiadss 
dulged with an offensive publicity which des- 
troyed the comfort of his wife Hipparete, reckless ox- 
daughter of Hipponikus who was slain at the 
battle of Delium. She had brought him a large deme^anour 
dowry of ten talents: when she sought a 
divorce, as the law of Athens permitted, Alki- Tc^er, in^^' 
biades violently interposed to prevent her from spiring sus- 
obtaining the benefit of the law, and brought SSnT— 
her back by force to his house even from the military 
presence of the magistrate. It is this violence 
of selfish passion, and reckless disregard of social obligation 
towards every one, which forms the peculiar characteristic 
of Alkibiades. He strikes the schoolmaster whose house 
he happens to find unprovided with a copy of Homer—he 
strikes Taureas, i a rival choregus, in the public theatre, 
while the representation is going on—he strikes Hipponikus 
(who afterwards became his father-in-law), out of a wager 
of mere wantonness, afterwards appeasing him by an ample 
apology—he protects the Thasian poet H^emon, against 
whom an indictment had been formally lodged before the 
archon, by effacing it with his own hand from the list put 
up in the public edifice, called Metroon; defying both 
magistrate and accuser to press the cause on for trial. 2 
Nor does it appear that any injured person ever dared to 
bring Alkibiades to trial before the dikastery, though we 
read with amazement the tissue of lawlessness3 which 

* Bemosthen. cent. Meidiam, c. jxeYsQoc ts xata t6 iauxob awfxa 

49; Thucyd, vi. 16; Antipho apud Tuapavojxlac TrjvSlaixav, Ac. The 
AthenfieuKQ, xii. p. 626. same word is repeated by the 

* Athenseus, ix. p. 407. historian, vi. 28. tijy SXXtqv aixou 

® Thucyd. vi. 15. I translate the td e7tiXT)5e6p,axa o6 STjptoxi.X'i^v 

expression of Thucydid6s> which itapavoptiav. 

is of great force and significance The same phrase Is also found in 

--^opTjOevxsc Y&P oiitxo^ ol moXXol xb the short extract from the XoiSopla 
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marked his private life—a combination 
ostentation with occasional mean deceit when it suited ms 
■purpose. But amidst the perfect legal, judicial, and con¬ 
stitutional equality, which reigned among ^mens of 
Athens, there still remained great social 
tween one man and another, handed down from the fames 
preceding the democracy: inequalities -which the democra 
tical institutions limited in their practical mischiefs, hut 
never either effaced or discredited—and which were re- 
coo-nized as modifying elements in the current, unconscious 

vein of sentiment and criticism, those whom they injured 

as well as by those whom they favoured. In the speech 
whkh Thucydides 1 ascribes to AlkibiadSs before the 


of Antiplio (AtbenieuSj xii. p. 
526). 

The description of AlkihiadSa, 
given ,in that Discourse called the 
‘Eptoruix; Aoyo?, erroneously as¬ 
cribed to Demosthenes (c. 12, p. 
1414), is more discriminating than 
we commonly find in rhetorical 
compositions. Touxo S’, ’AXxifitdSiQv 
eOpYjost; cptiaei |i.ev Ttpoc; apatTiv %o\X<{i 
ysipo'^ Staxeljxe'jov, xal xd p.s’v UTtspY)- 
cpavuit;, xd Ss xaTieivdx:, xd 5’ oicep- 
Axpux;, Iri'i TipoYJpviiJ.svO'J- duo 84 xrj*; 
Siuxpdxooc 6p.il.ttt? TcoXXtt p-sv 4itttv- 
opOoaQivxtt xob ptou, xd 6e Xonta xip 
|j.sYef)8i t<I)v dXXwv ipYU)v eitixpu- 

'jidixaNOv. 

Of the three epithets, xfheroby 
the author describes the bad tend¬ 
encies of AlkibiadSs, full illustra¬ 
tions will he seen in his proceed¬ 
ings, hereafter to be described. 
The improving infiuence here as¬ 
cribed to SokratSs is unfortunately 
far less borne out. 

* Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 4; Cornel. 
ISTepos, Alkibiad. c. 2; Plato, Pro¬ 
tagoras, 0. 1. 

I do not knowhow far the mem¬ 
orable narrative ascribed to Alki- 
biad6s in the Symposium of Plato 
(c. 33, 34, p. 216, 217) can be re¬ 
garded as matter of actual fact 
aiki history, so far as SokratSs is 
concerned; but it is abundant proof 


in regard to the general relations 
of AlkibiadSs with others: compare 
Xenophon, Memorab. i. 2, 29, 30 ; 
iv. 1-2. 

Several of the dialogues of Plato 
present to us striking pictures of 
the palmstra, with the boys, the 
young men, the gymnastic teachers, 
engaged in their exercises or rest¬ 
ing from them““and the philoso¬ 
phers and spectators who camo 
there for amusement and conversa¬ 
tion. See particularly the opening 
chapters of the Lysis and the Ohar- 
mid6s—also the Bivales, where the 
scene is laid in the house of a 
YpajjilJiaTittXT]? or schoolmaster. In 
the Lysis, Sokrat&s professes to sot 
his own conversation with these 
interesting youths as an antidote 
to the corrupting flatteries of most 

of those who sought to gain their 
goodwill. O5xo> xpY), to M7i:TE6(iaXec:, 
Tol? TcaiSixoI? SiaXeYStt^itti, xansi- 
Mouvxtt xal oootlXXovxtt, aXXa (j.'y), too- 
Tcep yaovou'>»xa xal SiaOpouxovxtt 
(Lysis, c. 7, p. 210). 

See, in illustration of what is 
here said about Alkibiadfts as a 
youth, Euripid. Supplio. 906 (about 
Parthenopseus), and the beautiful 
lines in the Atys of Catullus, 60-69. 

There cannot be a doubt that the 
characters of all the Greek youth 
of any pretensions were consider- 
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Athenian public assembly, we find the insolence of wealth 
and high social position not only admitted as a fact, but 
vindicated as a just morality; and the history of his life, as 
well as many other facts in Athenian society, show that if 
not approved, it was at least tolerated in practice to a 
serious extent, in spite of the restraints of the democracy. 

Amidst such unprincipled exorbitances of behaviour, 
Alkibiades stood distinguished for personal bravery. He 
served as a hoplite in the army under Phormion ,at the 
siege of Potidsea in 432 b.c. Though then hardly twenty 
years of age, he was among the most forward soldiers in 
the battle, received a severe wound, and was in great 
.danger; owing his life only to the exertions ofSokrates, 
who served in the ranks along with him. Eight years 
afterwards, Alkibiades also served with credit in the 
cavalry at the battle of Helium, and had the opportunity 
of requiting his obligation to Sokrates by protecting him 
against the Boeotian pursuers. As a rich young man, also, 
tewarchy became incumbent upon him: ex¬ 
pensive duties, which (as we might expect) he discharged 
not merely with sufficiency, but with ostentation. In fact 
expenditure of this sort, though compulsory up to a certain 
point upon all rich men,^ was so fully repaid, to all those 
who had the least ambition, in the shape of popularity and 
influence, that most of them spontaneously went beyond 
the requisite minimum for the purpose of showing them¬ 
selves off. The first appearance of Alkibiades in public 
life is said to have been as a donor, for some special pur¬ 
pose, in the Ekklesia, when various citizens were handing 
in their contributions: and the loud applause which his 
subscription provoked was at that time so novel and ex¬ 
citing to him, that he suffered a tame quail which he carried 
in his bosom to escape. This incident excited mirth and 
sympathy among the citizens present: the bird was caught 
and restored to him by Antiochus, who from that time 
forward acquired his favour, and in after days became his 
pilot and confidential lieutenant. I 

To a young man like Alkibiades, thirsting for power 
and preeminence, a certain measure of rhetoric- Aiitibiades 
cal facility and persuasive power was indispem- — 
sable, with a view to this acquisition, he i'op&sta. 

ably affected by tMg society and which the full \ 0 ,vldonc 0 cannot 
conversation of their boyish yeara.; well be inrodtictd and discussed, 
though the subject is one npon » Flutarob, Alkibi*d6g, c. 10 . 

VOL. VI. 
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freauented tlie society of various sopliistical and rhet- 
orioal teachers'-Prodikus, Protagoras, and others; but 

xnost of all, that of Sokrates. His tnd Ts 

krat^s has become celebrated on many grounds, and is 

commemorated both by Plato and Xenophon, though un¬ 
fortunately with less instruction than we desire We 

may readily believe Xenophon, when he tells us 
kibiadls (like the oligarchical Britos, of whom we shall 
have much to say hereafter) was attracted to bokrates by 
his unrivalled skill of dialectical conversation-hia 
ive influence over the minds of his hearers, in eliciting 
new thoughts and combinations—his ma,stery of apposite 
andhomefy illustrations-his power of seeing 
the end of a long cross-examination—his ironical aficctation 
of ignorance, whereby the humiliation of opponents was 
rendered only the more complete, when they were convict¬ 
ed of inconsistency and contradiction out of their own 
answers. The exhibitions of such ingenuity were in them¬ 
selves highly interesting, and stimulating to the menta 
activity of listeners, while the faculty itself was one of pe¬ 
culiar value to those who proposed to take the lead in 
nublic debate; with which view both these ambitious young 
men tried to catch the knack from SokratSs,* and to copy 


J See the description in the Pro¬ 
tagoras of Plato, c. 8, p. 317. 

^ See Xenophon, Memorah. i. 2, 
ia-24, 39-47. 

Kpmac tJte’* xal ’ AXxtPtaBir)?, o6x 
apeoxovtoc avitOK 2u)xpaT0U<;, ib|xi- 
Xifjffat'iQv, y^pivov u)|j.iXelTr|v atnip, 
aXX’ Bt>Q{)c topjxiQxd'ce npo- 

sfftavai T'i)'; xoXeax;. "^Etv yap 2u)- 
xpatsi ^uviveec .aXXoi<; xtol [A-aX- 
Xov iTteyeipouv StaXeYsoOav ^5 -cok 
fjLotXiafta TcpdxTOOOi td ttoXitixA . .. . 
’Eicel Tolvuv Tot'/terTa tu)v rcoXitsuo- 
(xevu>v OueXapov xpelxxovec ^etvai, 
Sto-zcpaxei fxlv o6x exi TtpoaTfiScav, 
o 63 e Y«p aiiTok dXXu)? Tjpsaxev eits 
TtpoaeXQotev, bnkp <I>v Tjixdpxavov eXsy- 
5^6fj.£voi ■^yQovxo* xd Ss xijs TtiXEto? 
ETCpaxxo'ii, (bvTcep IvexEV xal iioxpaxei 
TcpocT'/jXQoM. Compare Plato, Apolog. 
Sokrat, c. 10, p. 23 ; 0. 22 , p. 33 . 

Xenophon represents Alkihiad^s 
and Kritias as frequenting the 


society of Sokrates, for the same 
reason and with the same ohjeots 
as Plato affirms that young men 
generally went to the Sophists: 
see Plato, Sophist, c. 20, p. 232 B, 

“Nam ot Socrati (observes Quin¬ 
tilian, Inst. Or. ii. 16) ohjiciunt 
comici, docere eum, quomodo po- 
jorem causam moliorem reddat; et 
contra Tisiam et Oorgiam similia 
dicit polliceri Plato.” 

The representation given by Plato 
of the great influence acquired by 
Sokrat6s over AlkibiadOs, and of 
the deference and submission of 
the latter, is plainly not to be 
taken as historical, oven if we had 
not the more simple and trust¬ 
worthy picture of Xenophon. Iso- 
kratSs goes so far as to say that 
Sokrat§8 was never known by any 
one as teacher of Alkibiad^i; which 
is an exaggeration in the other 
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his formidable string of interrogations. Both of them 
doubtless involuntarily respected the poor, self-suffioinff 
honest, temperate, and brave citizen, in whom this eminent 
talent resided; especially Alkibiades, who not only owed 
nis liie to tlie generous valour of Sokrates atPotidsea, but 
had also learnt in that service to admire the iron physical 
frame of the philosopher in his armour, enduring hunger, 
cold, and hardship. i But we are not to suppose that either 
of them came to Sokrates with the purpose of hearing and 
obeying his precepts on matters of duty, or receiving from 
him a new plan of life. They came partly to gratify an 
intellectual appetite, partly to acquire a stock of words 
and ideas, mth facility of argumentative handling, suitable 
for their after-purpose as public speakers. Subjects moral, 
political, and intellectual, served as the theme sometimes 
of discourse, sometimes of discussion, in the society of all 

JProtegoras not le^s than 
Sokrates; for in the Athenian sense of the word, SokratSs 
was a sophist as well as the others: and to the rich youths 
of Athens, like Alkibiades and Kritias, such society was 
nignly useful. 2 It imparted a nobler aim to tbeir ambition, 
including mental accomplishments as well as political suc¬ 
cess: it enlarged the range of their understandings, and 
opened to them as ample a vein of literature and criticism 
as the age afforded: it accustomed them to canvass human 
conduct, with the causes and obstructions of human well¬ 
being, both public and private:—it even suggested to them 
indirectly lessons of duty and prudence from which their 


direction (IsokratSs, Busiris, Or. 
xi. sect. 6; p. 222). 

^ Blato, Symposion, c. 85-36, p. 
220, &c. 

* See tlie representation given 
in the Protagoras of PlatOj of the 
temper in which the young and 
wealthy HippokratSs goes to seek 
instruction from Protagoras—and 
of the objects which Protagoras 
proposes to himself in imparting 
the instruction (Plato, Protagoras, 
C. 2, p. 310 0. P, p. 316 0; c. 9, 

p. 818, &c.; compare also Plato, 
Meno, p. 91, and Gorgias, c. 4, p. 
449 B-asserting the connexion, in 
the mind of Gorgias, hetween 


teaching to speak and teaching to 
think—X^ysiv xal ^poveiv, &o.). 

It would not he reasonable to 
repeat, as true and just, all the 
polemical charges against those 
who are called, the Sophists, even 
as we find them in Plato—without 
scrutiny and consideration. But 
modern writers on Grecian affairs 
run down the Sophists even more 
than Plato did, and take no notice 
of the admissions in their favour 
which he, though their opponent, 
is perpetually making. 

This is a very extensive Bubject, 
to which I hope to revert. 
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social position tended to estrange them, and which they 
would hardly have submitted to near except from the lips 
of one whom they intellectually admired. In learning to 
talk, they were forced to learn more or less to think, and 
familiarised with the difference between truth and error: 
nor would an eloquent lecturer fail to enlist their feelings 
in the great topics of morals and politics. Their thirst 
for mental stimulus and rhetorical accomplishments had 
thus, as far as it we|it, a moralising effect, though this was 
rarely their purpose in the pursuit. i 


I I dissent entirely from the 
judgement of Dr. Thirlwall, who 
repeats what is the usual repre¬ 
sentation of Sokrat^s and the So¬ 
phists, depicting AlkibiadSs as 
“ensnared by the Sophists,” while 
SokratSs is described as a good 
genius preserving him from their 
corruptions (Hist, of Greece, vol. 
iii. ch. xxiv. p. 312, 313, 314). I 
think him also mistaken when he 
distinguishes so pointedly Sokrat^s 
from the Sophists—when he des¬ 
cribes the Sophists as “pretenders 
to wisdom,”—as “a new school,” 

_as “teaching that there was 

no real difference between truth 
and falsehood, right and wrong,” 
Ac. 

All the plausibility that there 
is in this representation arises 
from a confusion between the ori¬ 
ginal sense, and the modern sense, 
of the word Sophist; the latter 
seemingly first bestowed upon the 
word by Plato and Aristotle. In 
the common ancient acceptation of 
the word at Athens, it meant not 
a school of persons professing com¬ 
mon doctrines — but a class of 
men bearing the same name, be¬ 
cause they derived their celebrity 
from analogous objects of study 
and common intellectual occupa¬ 
tion. The Sophists were men of 
similar oalling and pursuits, partly 
speculative, partly professional; 
but they differed widely from each 
ether, both in method and doctrine. 


(See for example Isokratfis, cont. 
Sophistas, Orat. xiii.; Plato, Meno. 
p. 87 B.) ’Whoever made himself 
eminent in speculative pursuits, 
and communicated his opinions 
by public lecture, discussion, or 
conversation—was called a Sophist, 
whatever might bo the conclusions 
which he sought to expound or 
defend. The difference between 
taking money, and expounding 
^gratuitously, on which SokratBa 
himself was so fond of dwelling 
(Xenophon. Meraor. i. 6. 12), has 
plainly no essential bearing on the 
case. When JSschinSs the orator 
reminds the Bikasts, “Keoolloct 
that you Athenians put to death 
the Sophist Sokratis^ because ho 
was shown to have been the teacher 
ofKritias” (JEsohin. cont. Timarch. 
0 . 34, p. 74), he uses the word in 
its natural and true Athenian 
sense. He had no point to make 
against Sokratfis, who had then 
been dead more than forty years 
—^but he describes him by his pro¬ 
fession or occupation, just as ho 
would have said, Ilippokrates the 
physicianj Pheidias the sculptory 
&c. Dionysius of Halikarn. calls 
both Plato and Isokratfis sophists 
(Axs Khetor. De Compos. Verho- 
rum, p. 208 B.). The Nubos of 
Aristophanfis, and the defences 
put forth by Plater and Xenophon, 
show that SokratOs was not only 
called by the name Sophist, but 
regarded just in the same light m 
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^ Alkibiades, full of impulse and ambition of every kind 
enjoyed the conversation of all the eminent talkers and 
lecturers to be found in Athens, that of Sokratls most of 

if “f * frs'l’iently. The philosopher became greatly 
attached to him, and doubtless lost no opportunity of incul¬ 
cating on him salutary lessons, as far as could be done 


that in which Dr. Thirlwall pre¬ 
sents to us what he calls “the new 
School of the Sophists”—as “a 
corruptor of youth, indifferent to 
truth or falsehood, right or wrong,” 
&c. See a striking passage in the^ 
Politicus of Plato, c. 88, p. 299 B. 
Whoever thinks (as I think) that 
these accusations were falsely ad¬ 
vanced against Sokratfis, will he 
careful how he advances them 
against the general profession to 
which Sokrat6s belonged. ' 

That there were unprincipled 
and immoral men among the class 
of Sophists, (as there are and 
always have been among schooli- 
masters, professors, lawyers, Ac., 
and all bodies of men,) I do not 
doubt; in what proportion, we 
cannot determine. But the extreme 
hardship of passing a sweeping 
condemnation on the great body 
of intellectual teachers at 
Athens, and canonising exclu¬ 
sively Sokrat§s and his followers 
—will be felt when we recollect, 
that the well-known Apologue, 
called the Choice of Hef’culeSj was 
the work of the Sophist Prodikus, 
and his favourite theme of lecture 
(Xenophon, Memor, ii. 1. 21-34). 
To this day, that Apologue re¬ 
mains without a superior, for the 
impressive simplicity with which 
it presents one of the most im¬ 
portant points of view of moral 
obligation: and it has been em¬ 
bodied in a greater number of 
books of elementary morality than 
anything of Sokratfis, Plato, or 
Xenophon. To treat the author 
of that Apologue, and the class 


to which he belonged, as teaching 
“that there was no real difference 
between ^ight and wrong, truth 
and falsehood,” Ac., is a criticism 
not in harmony with the just and 
liberal tone of Dr. Thirlwall’s 
history. 

I will add that Plato himself, 
in a very important passage of 
the Bepublio (vi. c. 6, 7. p. 492- 
493), refutes the imputation against 
the Sophists of being specially the 
corrupters of youth. He represents 
them as inculcating upon their 
youthful pupils that morality which 
was received as true and just in 
their ago and society—nothing 
better, nothing worse. The grand 
corruptor (he says) is society it¬ 
self: the Sophists merely repeat 
the voice and judgement of so¬ 
ciety. Without inquiring at pre¬ 
sent how far Plato or Sokratfis 
were right in condemning the re¬ 
ceived morality of their country¬ 
men, I most fully accept his asser¬ 
tion that the groat body of the 
contemporary professional^ teach¬ 
ers taught what was considered 
good morality among the Athenian 
public: there were doubtless some 
who taught a better morality, 
others who taught a worse. And 
this may be said with equal truth 
of the great body of professional 
teachers in every age and nation. 

Xenophon enumerates various 
causes to which he ascribes the 
corruption of the character of Al- 
kibiadSs—wealth, rank, personal 
beauty, flatterers, Ac,; but he does 
not name the Sophists among them 
(Memorab. i. 2. £4, 26). 
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without disgusting the pride of a ^auf 

who was lookmg forward to the cele^^^^^^ P 

But unhappily his lessons „u„il 

effect, and ultimately became ® 7 ®“ distasteful to the pupil. 

The whole life of Alkibiades attests how 
ment of obligation, public or private, ever got footing m 
his mind—hw much the ends which he pursued were dic¬ 
tated hv overhearing vanity and love of ®'^S*'®'“dis®iii®“ • 

' In the liter patt of fife, Sokrates was k®d out to pubho 
hatred by his enemies, as having been the teacher pi ^ 
kihiades and Kritias. And if we could he so unjust as to 
judge of the morality of the teacher by that ®f *®®^ 
pupls, we should certainly rank him among the worst ot 

the Athenian sophists. 

At the age of thirty-one or thirty-two, the earliest at 
which it was permitted to look forward to an 
SSrSf rscend®^* inpubUc life, Alkibiades came 

forward with a reputation stained by private 
AMWad^s enormities, and with a number of enemies crea- 
-his great , n r tl • insolent deineanour. JBut this aid 

“paffty" not hilder him from stepping into that position 

to which his rank, connexions, andclub-partisans, 
Ltr’ed, aid afforded him introduction; nor was he slow in 
displaying his extraordinary enerp, decision, 
inspires. and capacity of command. 1 rom the beginning 
to the end of his eventful political life, he showed a com¬ 
bination of boldness in design, resource in contrivance, and 
vigour in execution—not surpasseAhy any one of his con¬ 
temporary Greeks: and what distinguished him from all,^ 
was his extraordinary flex^ijity of chais^ter,* and con-; 
summate power of adapting himself to new habits, neW| 
necessities, and new persons, whenever circumstances re-i 
auired. Like Themistokles—whom he resembled as well 
ih ability and vigour as in want of public principle and in 
recklessness about means—AlkibiadSs was essentially a 
man of action. Eloguence was in him a secondary quality 
subordinate to action; and though he possessed enough of 
it for his purposes, his speeches were distinguished only 
for pertinence of matter, often imperfectly expressed, at 

J Cornel. Nepos, Aloibiad. o. 1; Ou fap roioiriov Set, toioutoi; el|i’ 

Satyrus apud Athenteum, xii. p. eyu), says Odysseus in the Philo- 
634; Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 23. ktStfis of SophokUs. 
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least according to the high standard of Athens « But hi. 

bS“n rdTom^^" example of splendid qualitS 
strnme^. nf • K- f““and ruined and turned into in- 
stiuments of mischief by the utter want of moralitv mihH,> 

individual hatred LHhus 
roused against him, as well from meddling citizens whom 
he had insulted, as from rich men whom his ruinous ItZ- 

in\hp ™ l^r ®^orbitant voluntary expenditure 

private^ fortune^ ^ the largest measure of 

b, overthr.™g.k oinslitaC’t. 

fellow ciZJn. W persons and properties of his 

teuow-citizens. He never inspired confidence or esteem 


* I follow the criticism which 
Plutarch cites from Theophrastus 
seemingly discriminating and 
measured : much more trustworthy 
than the yague eulogy of Nepos, 
or even of Demosthenes (of course 
not from his own knowledge), upon 
the eloquence of Alkibiadfis (Plu¬ 
tarch, Alldb. c. 10); Plutarch, 
Peipuhl. Gerend. Brfecept. c. 8. p, 
804. 

Antisthenes — companion and 
pupil of SokratSs and originator 
of what is called the Cynic philo¬ 
sophy-contemporary and person¬ 
ally acquainted with AlkibiadOs 
—was full of admiration for his 
extreme personal beauty, and pro¬ 
nounced him to he strong, manly 
and audacious—hut unschooled— 
(XTtalSeuTov. His scandals about 
the lawless life of AlkibiadSs, 
however, exceed what we can 
reasonably admit, even from a 
contemporary (Antisthen§a ap. 
Athenaeum, v. p. 220, xii. p. 634). 
Antisthen§s had composed a dia¬ 
logue, called AlkibiadSs (Diog. 
Daert. vi. 16 ). 

See the collection of the Frag- 
menta Antiathenis (by A. G. "Win- 
ckelmann, Xiurioh, 1842, p. 17 - 19 ). 

The comic writers of , the day— 
l^upolis, Aristophanes, Pherekra- 


tes, and others—seem to have been 
abundant in their jests and libels 
against the excesses of AlkiMades, 
real or supposed. There was a 
tale, untrue, but current in comic 
tradition, that A.lkiblades, who 
was not a man to suffer himself 
to be insulted with impunity, had 
drowned Eupolis^ in the sea, in 
revenge, for his comedy of the 
Baptse. See Meineke, Fragm. Com. 
Grfe, Eupolidis BdcTt-rai and KdXaxs^; 
(vol. ii. p. 447-494) and* Aristoplia- 
TpicpaX%, p. 1166: also Mei- 
neke’s first volume, Historia Cri- 
tica Cornice. Grac. p. 124-136; and 
the Dissertat. xix. in Buttmann’s 
MythologuSj on the Bapta and the 
Cotyttia. 

“ Thucyd. vi. 16. Compare Plu¬ 
tarch, Eeip. Ger. Prac. c. 4. p. 800. 
The sketch which Plato draws (in 
the first three chapters of the ninth 
Book of the Eepublic) of the ci¬ 
tizen who erects himself into a 
despot and enslaves his fellow- 
citizens—exactly suits the char¬ 
acter of AlkibiadSs. See also the 
same treatise, vi. 6-8, p. 491-494, 
and the preface pf Schleiermacher 
to his German translation of the 
Platonic dialogue called Alkihia- 
d^s the 5rst.-^.,,: V ' 
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to any one; and sooner or later, among a public like tb^t 
of Athens, so much accumulated odium and suspicion was 
sure to bring a public man to ruin, in spite of the strongest 
admiration for his capacity. He was always the obj ect of 
very conflicting sentiments: “the Athenians desired him, 
hated him, but still wished to have him,”—was said in the 
latter years of his life b}’’ a contemporary poet while we 
find also another pithy precept delivered in regard to him 
——“You ought not to keep a lion’s whelp in your city at 
all; but if you choose to keep him, you must submit your¬ 
self to his behaviour.”^ Athens had to feel the force of 
his energy, as an exile and enemy*, but the great harm 
which he did to her was, in his capacity of adviser—awaken¬ 
ing in his countrymen the same thirst for showy, rapa¬ 
cious, uncertain perilous aggrandisement which dictated 
his own personal actions. 

Mentioning Alkibiades now for the first time, have 
B.C. 420 . somewhat anticipated on future chapters, in 
AikibiadSs order to present a general idea of his character, 
hereafter to be illustrated. But at the moment | 
ancient,ijut which we have now reached (March, 420 b.c.) I 
conSon^ the lion’s whelp was yet young, and had neither i 
of his an- acquired his entire strength, nor disclosed his « 
ihll-grown claws. 

damon, as He began to' put himself forward as a party 

proxeni. leader, seemingly not long before the peace of 
Nikias. The political traditions hereditary in his family, 
as in that of his relation Perikl^s, were democratical: his 
grandfather Alkibiades had been vehement in his opp osition 
to the Peisistratids,- and had even afterwards publicly re¬ 
nounced an established connexion of hospitality with the 
Lacedaemonian government, from strong antipathy to them 
on political grounds. But Alkibiades himself, in com¬ 
mencing political life, departed from this family tradition, 
and presented himself as a partisan of oligarchical and 
philo-Laconian sentiment—doubtless far more consonant 
to his natural temper than the democratical. He thus 
started in the same general party with Nikias, and with 
Thessalus son of Kimon, who afterwards became his bitter 
opponents. And it was in part probably to put himself 
on a par with them, that he took the marked step of trying 

Aristoplian. Ranie, 1445-1453; Plutarch, Alkibiades, 0.16; Plu¬ 
tarch, Nikias, c. 9. 
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to revive the ancient family tie of hospitality with Sparta, 
which his grandfather had broken off. i 

To promote this object, he displayed peculiar soli¬ 
citude for the good treatment of the Spartan captives, 
during their detention at Athens. Many of The 
them being of high family at Sparta, he natur- Spartans 
ally calculated upon their gratitude, as well as advan^’s— 
upon the favourable sympathies of their coun- he turns 
trymen, whenever they should be restored. He 
advocated both the peace and the alliance with politics, 
Sparta, and the restoration of her captives. coL's^^their 
Indeed he not only advocated these measures, enemy at 
but tendered his services, and was eager to be 
employed, as the agent of Sparta, for carrying them through 
at Athens. From such selfish hopes in regard to Sparta, 
and especially from the expectation of acquiring, through 
the agency of the restored captives, the title of Proxenus 
of Sparta—Alkibiades thus became a partisan of the blind 
and gratuitous philo-Laconian concessions of Nikias. But 
the captives on their return were either unable, or unwilling, 
to carry the point which he wished; while the authorities 
at Sparta rejected all his advances—not without a con¬ 
temptuous sneer at the idea of confiding important political 
interests to the care of a youth chiefly known for ostenta¬ 
tion, profligacy, and insolence. That the Spartans should 
thus judge, is noway astonishing, considering their extreme 
reverence l3oth for old age and for strict discipline. They 
naturally preferred Nikias and Laches, whose prudence 
would commend, if it did not originally suggest, their 
mistrust of the new claimant. Nor had Alkibiades yet 
shown the mighty movement of which he was capable. But 
this contemptuous refusal from the Spartans stung him so 
to the quiclr, that, making an entire revolution in his 
political course, 2 he immediately threw himself into anti- 
Laconian politics with an energy and ability which he was 
not before known.to possess. 

* Ttrnoyd. V. 48, vi. 90; IsokratSs, AaxeSocifjtdvtot Nixtoa xal 

Do Bigis, Or. xvi. p. 352. sect. 27-80. Ad^j^TjToc Irepa^av xic ericov5a;<, aOxbv 

Blutaxob (Alkibiad. c. 14) care- 6ii xtjv vedxifjxa OTCfpifidvxec xalxaxd 
lessly represents Alkibiades as itaXatdv xpoSevlav tcoxI oSaav od 
being actnally proxenus of Sparta xvfxi^aravxsf;, xob itATcitou dTcsixcSv- 
at Athens. xoc aOxdc to>Vc tx x% sr}aou aOxmv 

® Thncyd. t. 48, 05 p.lvxoi aXXd al)(p.aX(i)xoo< OepaxeduJv Sievosl’po 
xal {ppovTfjjxaxi <piXovtix<x>v “i^vavxiohxo, dvavetbaaoQai. IlavxajrdOs^v xs 
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The moment was favourable, since the recent death 
He tries to of Kleon, for a new political leader to espouse 
bring this side; and was rendered still more favour- 
aiUanoe'“‘° able by the conduct of the Lacedaemonians, 
with Argos. Month after month passed, remonstrance after 
remonstrance was addressed, yet not one of the restitutions 
prescribed by the treaty in favour of Athens had yet been 
accomplished. Alkibiades had therefore ample pretext 
for altering his tone respecting the Spartans—and for 
denouncing them as deceivers who had broken their solemn 
oaths, abusing the generous confidence of Athens. Under 
his present antipathies, his attention naturally turned to 
Argos, in which city he possessed some powerful friends 
and family guests. The condition of that city, disengaged 
by the expiration of the peace with Sparta, opened a pos¬ 
sibility 01 connexion with Athens—a policy now strongly 
recommended by Alkibiades, who insisted that Sparta was 
playing false with the Athenians, merely in order to keep 
their hands tied until she had attacked and put down Argos 
separately. This particular argument had less force when 
it was seen that Argos acquired new and powerful allies— 
Mantineia, Elis, and Corinth; but on the other hand, such 
acquisition rendered Argos positively more valuable as an 
ally to the Athenians. 

It was not so much however the inclination towards 
Argos, but the growing wrath against Sparta, which fur¬ 
thered the philo-Argeian plans of Alkibiades. And when 
the Lacedaemonian envoy Andromedes arrived at Athens 
from Boeotia, tendering to the Athenians the mere ruins 
of Panaktum in exchange for Pylus,—when it farther 
became known that the Spartans had already concluded a 
special alliance with the Boeotians without consulting 
Athens—the unmeasured expression of displeasure in the 
Athenian Ekklesia showed Alkibiades that the time was 
now come for bringing on a substantive decision. While 
he lent his own voice to strengthen the discontent against 
Sparta, he at the same time despatched a private intimation 
to his correspondents at Argos, exhorting them, under 
assurances of success and promise of his own strenuous aid, 
to send without delay an embassy to Athens in con¬ 
junction with the Mantineians and Eleians, requesting 

eXaaaoucrQai t6 ts irpwTov dvTsI-sv, &c. 
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to be admitted as Athenian allies. The Argeians re- 
ceiyed this intimation at the very moment when He induces 
tneir citizens Eustroplius and j®soii were nego- 
tiating at Sparta for the renewal of the peace; 
having been sent thither under great uneasiness •A.thens— 
lest Argos should be left without allies, to con- aut tJ|eriy 
wncL Single-handed against the Lacedsemonians. ®inbrace 
But no sooner was the unexpected chance held Sg, and^’ 
out to them of alliance with Athens—a former ^heir 
friend, a democracy like their own, an imperial Sous*with 
state at sea, yet not interfering with their own Sparta, 
primacy in Beloponnesus—than they became careless of 
Eustrophus and^son, and despatchedforthwith to Athens 
^e embassy advised. It was a joint embassy, Argeian, 
Eleian and Mantineian. ^ The alliance between these three 
cities had already been rendered more intimate, by a second 
treaty concluded since that treaty to which Corinth was a 

party—though Corinth had refused all concern in the 
second.2 

But the Spartans had been already alarmed by the 
harsh repulse of their envoy Andromed^s, and probaMy 
warned by reports from Nikias and their other Athenian 
friends of the crisis impending respecting alliance between 
Athens and Argos, Accordingly they sent off without a 
moment’s delay three citizens extremely popular at Athens^ 
—Philocharidas, Leon and Endius; with full powers to 
settle all matters of difference. The envoys 
were instructed to deprecate all alliance of 
Athens with Argos—to explain that the alliance d^monians 
of Sparta with Boeotia had been concluded ^o prl^sHbo 
without any purpose or possibility of evil to Athenians 
Athens—and at the same time to renew the Sirow up 
demand that Pylus should be restored to them aHi- 
in exchange for the demolished Panaktum. Such envoys^ire 
was still the confidence of the Lacedaemonians favourably 
in the strength of assent at Athens, that they 
did not yet despair of obtaining an affirmative, even to this 
very unequal proposition. And when the three envoys, 
under f he introduction and advice ofNikias, had their first 
interview with the Athenian senate, preparatory to an 

^ Thuoyd. v. 43, A«x8Sott|iovi(uv xata t d*' 

» Thucyd. V. 48. X 0 

® Thucyd. V. 44. AtpixovTo 8s xal 
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audience before the public assembly,—the im;pression 
wbicb they made, on stating that they came with full 
powers of settlement, was highly favourable. It was in¬ 
deed so favourable, that Alkibiades became alarmed lest, 
if they made the same statement in the public assembly, 
holding out the prospect of some trifling concessions, the 
philo-Laconian party might determine public feeling to 
accept a compromise, and thus preclude all idea of alliance 
with Argos. 

To obviate such a defeat of his plans, he resorted to 
a singular manoeuvre. One of the Lacedaemonian envoys, 
Endius, was his private guest, by an ancient and particular 
Trick by intimacy subsisting between their two families. ^ 
which Aiki- This probably assisted in procuring for him a 
secret interview with the envoys, and enabled 
him to address them with greater effect, on the 
day before the meeting of the public assembly, 
and without the knowledge of !N[ikias. He 
accosted them in the tone of a friend of Sparta, 
anxious that their proposition should succeed; 
but he intimated that they would find the public 
assembly turbulent and angry, very different 
from the tranquil demeanour of the senate; so 
that if they proclaimed themselves to have come with full 
powers of settlement, the people would burst out with fury, 
to act upon their fears and bully them into extravagant con¬ 
cessions. He therefore strongly urged them to declare 
that they had come, not with any full powers of settlement, 
but merely to explain, discuss, and report: the people would 
then find that they could gain nothing by intimidation— 
explanations would be heard, and disputed points be dis¬ 
cussed with temper—while he (Alkibiades) would speak 
emphatically in their favour. He would advise, and felt 
confident that he could persuade, the Athenians to restore 
Pylus—a step which his opposition had hitherto been the 
chief means of preventing. He gave them his solemn 
pledge—confirmed by an oath, according to Plutarch— 
thatne would adopt this conduct, if they would act upon 
his counsel.2 The envoys were much struck with the 


biadSs 
cheats and 
disgraces 
the envoys, 
and baffles 
the Lace- 
dinnaonian 
nroject. 
Indigna¬ 
tion of the 
Athenians 
against 
Sparta. 


afttoT? So?)?, ftTQ fiiAoXoyi^otnaiv 


^ Thucyd. viii. 6. 

* Thuc^d. v. 45. 6v T<jp a6xo'xp(4TOpec 

Tcpo? auxo'j? toTovSs Ti o AXxipiocBv]?* IliXov xe auxoT? KTSoStbostv (tic Icrs iv 
xob? AaxcSaijxovlou? TisiQci, 71 laxiv Yap aOxo? ’A67]valou?, wo-Tssp 
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apparent sagacity of these suggestions, ^ and still more 
delighted to find that the man from whom they anticipated 
the most formidable opposition was prepared to speak in 
their favour. His language obtained with them, probably, 
the more ready admission and confidence, inasmuch as he 
had volunteered his services to become the political agent 
of Sparta, only a few months before; and he appeared now 
to be simply resuming that policy. They were sure of the 
support of Nikias and his party, under all circumstances: 
if, by complying with the recommendation of Alkibiades, 
they could gain strenuous advocacy and influence also, 
they fancied that their cause was sure of success. Accord- 
ingly, they agreed to act. upon his suggestion, not only 
without consulting, but without even warning, Hikias— 
which was exactly what Alkibiades desired, and had prob¬ 
ably required them to promise. 

Next day, the public assembly met, and the envoys 
were introduced; upon which Alkibiades himself, in a tone 
of peculiar mildness, put the question to them, upon what 
footing they came? 2 what powers they brought with them ? 
They immediately declared that they had brought no full 
powers for treating and settlement, but only came to ex¬ 
plain and discuss. Nothing could exceed the astonishment 
with which their declaration was heard. The senators 
present, to whom these envoys a day or two before had 
publicly declared the distinct contrary; the assembled 
people, who, made aware of that previous affirmation, had 
come prepared to hear the ultimatum of Sparta from their 
lips; lastly, most of all, Nikias himself—their confidential 
agent and probably their host at Athens—^who had doubt¬ 
less announced them as plenipotentiaries, and concerted 
with them the management of their case before the as¬ 
sembly—all were alike astounded, and none knew what to 

xal vuv x&'XXa ^uvaX- tATcafft TciaxeOovTa? aux^, xal 9au- 

XA^eiv. BouX6ixsvo<; oiuxo()? Nixloo jjiciCovTac x-^v deivixTj ta 

te diroax^crav taiixa ewpaxxe, xal xal o6ve<riN, tt>c Of) xoii xopfivTO^ 
Snuii; 4v x^ 6tafiaXu)\> oti^Sp6<; ooaaN. Again, Plntarcli, 

afixouctwc oi»64'i «*X7]0^c ev vtp Nikias, c. 10. i 

fixouaiv, 00 Xiycuai'i ou84- » Plutarch, Alkib.o. 14. 'Epa^xtb- 

xioxe xa8x& xo6<; ’ApYelouc p.svoi 8’ 6x6 xoO ’AXxtp*a8ou wci v o 
5 opipL Axooc ICO ii^aTO. cpiXavQp tbicco?, oTc 

‘ Plutarch(Alkiblad.c. 14). TaBxa xurx<fc^'owoiv, o^ ad-o¬ 

s’ elTccdv SpxoOc IStoxev adxot?, xpdtxopsft* 
xal ptexeorxirjoev. dtic6 xol) Nixioo icav- •■. j.; 
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make of the words just heard. But the indignation of the 
people equalled their astonishment. There was an un¬ 
animous burst of w:-ath against the standing faithlessness 
and duplicity of Lacedaemonians; never saying the same 
thing two days together. To crown the whole, Alkibiad§s 
himself affected to share all the surprise of the multitude, 
and was even the loudest of them all in invectives against 
the envoys; denouncing Lacedmmonian perfidy and evil 
designs in language far more bitter than he had ever 
employed before. Nor was this all:i he took advantage of 
the vehement acclamation which welcomed his invectives to 
propose that the Argeian envoys should be called in and the 
alliance with Argos concluded forthwith. And this would 
certainly have been done, if a remarkable phsenomenon—■ 
an earthquake had not occurred to prevent it; causing 
the assembly to be adjourned to the next day, pursuant 
to a religious scruple then recognised as paramount. 

This remarkabl© anecdote comes in all its main cir¬ 
cumstances from Thucydides. It illustrates forcibly that 
unprincipled charactp which will be found to attach to 
Alkibiades through life, and presents indeed an unblushing 
combination of impudence and fraud, which we cannot 

s^'ying that it is exactly in the vein 
of Fielding’s Jonathan Wild, In depicting^Kleon and 
Eyperbolus, historians vie with each other in strong 
mnguage^ to mark the impudence which is said to have 
been their peculiar characteristic. !N^ow we have no par- 
tmular facts before us to measure the amount of truth in 
tos, though as a general charge it is sufficiently credible. 
But we may affirm, with full assurance, that none of the 
much-decried demagogues of Athens—not one of those 
sellers of leather, lamps, sheep, ropes, pollard, and other 
commodities, upon whom Aristophanes heaps so many 
pcellent jokes—ever surpassed, if they ever equalled, the 
impudence of this descendant of JEakus and Zeus in his 

•disgracing the Lacedaemonian 
1 ^ ' u^®se latter, it must be added, display a care¬ 

lessness of public faith and consistency—a facility in 

* Thueyd. t. is. Oi ’ASrivatoi eiSlit modyareXv tou«’A pYei- 

oixiti ^vsi^ovTo, iXXi TOO ’AXxi(3.- oiit, Ac. I* ' T v rm, jipyti 

Compare Plutarch, Alkib. c. 14: 

X OTa (5 0 u) y T 0 5 T u, V A a X e S a i- and Plutarch, Nikjas, c. 10. 

Jiovltovi eoTjxoudv te xai stoiixoi 
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publicly unsaying what they have just before publicly said 
—and a treachery towards their own confidential agent— 
which is truly surprising, and goes far to justify the 
general charge of habitual duplicity so often alleged 
against the Lacedemonian character.^ 

The disgraced envoys would doubtless quit Athens 
immediately: but this opportune earthquake 
gave Nikias a-few hours to I'ecover from his ^ii^with^’ 
unexpected overthrow. In the assembly of the the as- 
next day, he still contended that the friendship 
of Sparta was t>referable to that of Argos, and seif and 
insisted on the prudence of postponing all con- enwsto 
summation of engagement with the latter until 
the real intentions of Sparta, now so contra- oiea? up the 
dictory and inexplicable, should be made clear. 

He contended that the position of Athens, in ' 
regard to the peace and alliance, was that of superior honour 
and advantage—tlie position of Sparta, one of compara¬ 
tive disgrace : Athens had thus a greater interest than 
Sparta in maintaining what had been concluded. But he 
at the same time admitted that a distinct and peremptory 
explanation must be exacted from Sparta as to her inten¬ 
tions, and he requested the people to send himself with 
some other colleagues to demand it. The Lacedasmonians 
should be apprised that Argeian envoys were already pre¬ 
sent in Athens with propositions, and that the Athenians 
might already have concluded this alliance, if they could 
have permitted themselves to do wrong to the existing 
alliance with,Sparta. But the Laced£emonians, if their in¬ 
tentions were honourable, must show it forthwith—1. By 
restoring Panaktum, not demolished, but standing. 2. By 
restoring Amphipolis also. 3. By renouncing their special 
alliance with the Boeotians, unless the Boeotians on their 
side chose to become parties to the peace with Athens.® 
The Athenian assembly, acquiescing in the recom¬ 
mendation of Nikias, invested him with the com- of 

mission which he required; a remarkable proof, tiae embassy 
after the overpowering defeat of the preceding gpSa- 
day, how strong was the hold which he still Athens odH- 
retained upon them, and how sincere their desire S^ce^^ 
to keep on the best terms with Sparta. This with Argos, 
was a last chance granted to Nikias and his Mantineui. 

» Euripid, Andromaoh. 445-4.55; Herodot, ix, 64; Thuoyd. iv. 60. 

2 Thucvd, V. 45. 
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fair cliance, since all that was asked 
fo’^'^ed him to bring matters to 

His mission trf *V^ further evasion. 

K.e«b«.us 

«iat unless Sparta renounced her special alliance with the 

Su^rheTs Th7? f^ the peace 

IllianM wTth’irLf immediately contract 

alliance with Argos—^the menace produced no effect He 

ce??ha«he oltwf. f " to him- 

an pmntv cnn^==- formally renewed; 

an empty concession, which covered but faintly the hnmi- 

hation of his retreat to Athens. The Athenian assembly 

listened to his report with strong indignation a<ra fst the 

treaty , while Alkibiades was permitted to introduce the 

S EiifSte™ 1“'*^” M.S 

^ The wnS °“°® concluded.! 

The woi ds of this convention, which Thucvdidgs aives 

two for peace, another for alliance. 

The Athenians, Argeians, Mantineians, and Eleians 

lan7 ^thi"*!®^ ^ P®®®® hy 

seWnd for *hem- 

emnir^srT'7''®®®''®*'^^°“®®®h exercise 
« einfire._^ express terms in which these 

T‘ r “t 

»«»t o. i p.„ S, wl' 

was ^nnected^ith their imperial power.? ’ 

for pS?o1f,? “» Wl- *1.0 other 

> riKK^a. T. 46; Pluiaroh. Hildas. - * , , i , ' 

e. M._ ^ t«max^ . 

Tltucyi T. 47. Mp <r4ii„ ai. • ' ' ‘ ’ ' • 
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shall lend the most vigorous aid in their nerror „+ • 

jiMo. of AW Sh5„ld a. ?o“.r,TtKv.l w; 
damage Attica and then retire, the three will proclaim that 
city their enemy and attack it; neither of the^fonrXlHn 
that case suspend the war, without consent of the others. 

Reciprocal obligations are imposed upon Athene^ in 
case Argos, Mantineia, or Elis, shall be attacked ’ 
JNeitber of the four contracting powers shall f?rant 

CTof SlieT?^ tlirough their own territory or the terri¬ 
tory of allies over whom they may at the time be exer- 

rz.rr"'"' 

unde?thirtreot??i?^ troops shall be required and sent 

tenaneffor [hf I -their main- 

licnance tor tiie space of thirty days, from the dav of tb aiV 

entrance upon the territory of the city requirins*^ Should 

^ longe?period, t!‘e clfy^e- 
^nmg shall furnish their maintenance, at the rate of three 
^Egin^an oboli for each hoplite, light-armed or arche^ and 

per nay. ihe city requiring shall possess the command so 
long as the service required shall he in her teS^ But 
If any expedition shall be undertaken by joint resXtiou 
then the command shall be shared equally between all ' 
Such were the substantive conditions of the new alliance 
Provision was then made for the oaths—by whom? where?' 
when? in what words? how often? they wert^be taken 
Athens was to swear on behalf of herself and her allies’ 

their respective allies’ 

Zewe^ e " The oat£s were to be 

refoZeZlTn? tiy Athens, within thirty days 

bftbese^ Elis, and Mantineil 

y these three mties, at Athens, ten days before each festival 

of the greater Panathen«a. “The words of th^Zatwol 

peace and alliance, and the oaths sworn, shall be eno-raven 

four citfes° X*^’l up in the temples of eaoh%fthe 

A * fnl column, to beputup bv 

J t cost, at Olympia, for the festival now approLihing.”^ 


- xnlxavSufiniyto, 

tDv av a p X OJ a IV IxaaTot. TI10 tense 
and phrase here deserye notfoe, as 
contrasted with the phrase in the 
former part of the treaty-^-xdjv ^opt- 

TOL. VI. 


u)v S 0 u ot V ixdxEpot. 

The clause imu^osing actual ob¬ 
ligation to hinder the passage of 
troops, required to be left open 
for application to the actual time. 
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^^Tlie four cities may by joint consent make any cliange 
they please in the provisions of this treaty, witiLut vio¬ 
lating their oaths.” i 

Ihe conclusion of this new treaty introduced a greater 
Compii- degree of complication into the grouping and 
oatod reia- association of the Grecian cities than had ever 

tfri-rS known. The ancient Spartan con- 

states as to lederacy, and tlie Athenian emnire still sub- 

ar" " A peace had been conc^ud^d between 
them, ratified by the formal vote of the majority 
of the confederates, yet not accepted by several of the 
minority. Not merely peace, but also special alliance had 
been concluded between Athens and Sparta; and a special 
alliance between Sparta and Boeotia. Corinth, member of 
the Spartan confederacy, was also member of a defensive 
alliance with Argos, Sfantineia, and Elis; which three 
states had concluded a more intimate alliance, first with 
each other (without Corinth), and now recently with 
Athens. Yet both Athens and Sparta still retained the 
alliance2 concluded between themselves, without formal 
rupture on either side, though Athens still complained 
that the treaty had not been fulfilled. No relations what¬ 
ever subsisted between Argos and Sparta. Between Athens 
and Boeotia there was an armistice terminable at ten days’ 
notice. Lastly, Corinth could not be prevailed upon, in 
spite of repeated solicitation from the Argeians, to join 
the new alliance of Athens with Argos: so that no relations 
subsisted between Corinth and Athens; while the Corinth¬ 
ians began, though faintly, to resume their former tendencies 
towards Sparta. 3 

The alliance between Athens and Argos, of which 
particulars have just been given, was concluded not lono* 
before the Olympic festival of the 90th Olympiad or 42() 
B. 0 .; the festival being about the beginniiw of July, the 
treaty might be in Hay, 4 That festival was memorable^ 
Olympic on more than one ground. Xt was the first 
’which had been celebrated since the conclusion 
Olympiad— of the peace, the leading clause of which had 
460 B.O., ita keen expressly introduced to guarantee to all 
memorable Greeks free access to tke great Panhellenic 
• temples, with liberty of sacrificing, consulting 

* Thucyd. V. 47, » Thucyd. v. 48-50. 

* Tliucyd. V. 48. 4^KaTa9ivTU)v Se! xal 
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the oracle, and witnessing the matches. For the last eleven 
years, including two Olympic festivals, Athens herself, 
and apparently all the numerous allies of Athens, had 
been excluded from sending their solemn legations or 
Theories, and from attending as spectators, at the Olympic 
games.! Now that such exclusion was removed, and that 
the Eleian heralds (who came to announce the approaching' 
games and proclaim the truce connected with them) again 
trod the soil of Attica,—:the visit of the Athenians was 
felt both by themselves and by others as a novelty. No 
^all curiosity was entertained to see what figure the 
Theory of Athens would make as to show and splendour. 
Nor were there wanting spiteful rumours, that Athens 
had been so much impoverished by the war, as to be 
prevented from appearing with appropriate magnificence 
at the altar and in the presence of Olympic Eeus. 

Alkibiades took pride in silencing these surmises, as 
well as in glorifying his own name and person, 
by a display more imposing than had ever been pearance of 
previously beheld. He had already distinguished at 

himself in the local festivals and liturgies of Olympic 
Athens by an ostentation surpassing Athenian 
rivals: but he now felt himself standing for- tTginning 
ward as the champion and leader of Athens be- ^ar. 
fore Greece. He had discredited his political d^puTof 
rival Nikias, given a new direction to the poli- 
tics of Athens by the Argeian alliance, and was Smriot- 
about to commence a series of intra-Pelopon- ^ace. 
nesian operations against the Lacedaemonians. On all 

of Aratus (Plutarch, Aratus, c.28). 
xoTc vuvl (Thucyd. v. 47)—words But this does not prove that 
of the treaty. Ehodian visitors generally, or a 

» Dorieus of Ehodes was victor Ehodian TheOry, could have come 
in the Pankration, both in Olymp. to Olympia between 431-421 in 
88 and 89 (428-424 B.O.). Ehodes safety. 

was included among the tributary From the presence of individuals, 

allies of Athens. But the athletes even as spectators, little can be 
who came to contend were pri- inferred; because even at this very 
vileged and (as it were) sacred Olympic festival of 420 n.o., Liohaa 
persona, who were never molested the Spartan was present as a spec- 
or hindered from coming to the tator-though all Lacedmmoniana 
festival, if they chose to come, were formally excluded by pro- 
under any state of war. Their in- clamation of the Eleiims (Thucyd. 
violability was never disturbed v. 60). 
even down to the harsh proceeding 

t2. 
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iliese grounds lie determined tliat his first appearance on 
the plain of Olympia should impose upon all beholders. 
The Athenian The6ry, of which he was a member, was set 
out with first-rate splendour, and with the amplest show 
of golden ewers, censers, &c., for the public sacrifice and 
procession.! But when the chariot-races came on, Alki- 
biades himself appeared as competitor at his own cost— 
not merely with one well-equipped chariot and four, which 
the richest Greeks had hitherto counted as an extraordinary 
personal glory, but with the prodigious number of seven 
distinct chariots, each with a team of four horses. And so 
superior was their quality, that one of his chariots gained 
a first prize, and another a second prize, so that Alkibiades 
was twice crowned with sprigs of the sacred olive-tree, 
and twice proclaimed by the herald. Another of his seven 
chariots also came in fourth: but no crown or proclamation 
(it seems) was awarded to any after the second in order. 
We must recollect that he had competitors from all parts 
of Greece to contend against—not merely private men, but 
even despots and governments. Nor was this all. The 
tent which the Athenian Theors provided for their coun¬ 
trymen visitors to the games, was handsomely adorned; 
but a separate tent which Alkibiades himself provided for 
a public banquet to celebrate his triumph, together with 
the banquet itself, was set forth on a scale still more 
stately and expensive. The rich allies of Athens—Ephesus, 
Chios, and Lesbos—are said to have lent him their aid in 
enhancing this display. It is highly probable that they 
would be glad to cultivate his favour, as he had now be¬ 
come one of the first; men in Athens, and was in an ascendent 
course. But we must farther recollect that they, as well 
as Athens, had been excluded from the Olympic festival, 
so that their own feelings on first returning might well 
prompt them to take a genuine interest in this imposing 
re-appearance of the Ionic race at the common sanctuary 
of Hellas, ^ ^ ^ 

Five years afterwards, on an important discussion 
which will be hereafter described, Alkibiades maintained 
publicly before the Athenian assembly that his unparalleled 
Olympic display had produced an efect upon the Grecian 

Of the taste and elegance with genetally eveiry o ther city in OreeGe» 
whichthese exhihitlons werenaiiaal- see a remarkahle testimony in Xe* 
Ij got up in Athene BUrpaasiiig nophon, Memorahil. iii. 8, 12, ; 
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mind Hglily beneficial to Athens dissipating the suspi¬ 
cions entertained that she was ruined by the war, and 


* Thucyd. vi. 16 . Ol 
«al OrtEp 86va[xtv ptslt^u) 7]fjLU)v xyjv 
icdXiv I,v6|xiffav T(]i StaitpeTCEi X7)<: 
'OXufjiTctaCs Gscopiac;, 7i:p6Tepov eX- 
ttttlovTSc aix'^v X ax ax: e Tc 0 Xa- 
lavjffQai* 8i6xt apjxaxa (jl^v Ittxa 
xaGi^xa, Saa oiSet? icco ISitbxTjc x:p6- 
tepov, ^vlx7]aA xe, xal 8e6xepo< xal 
xsxapioc eYev6|jiiQv, xal xetXXa d^lu>^ 
t7|c vlx7]<; 7capecrxeuaad|i.y)v. 

The full force of this grandiose 
display cannot be felt unless we 
bring to our minds the special 
position both of Athens and the 
Athenian allies towards Olympia 
—and of AlkibiadSs himself to¬ 
wards Athens, Argos, and the rest 
of Greece—in the first half of the 
year 420 n.o. 

AlkibiadSs obtained from Euri- 
pidSs the honour of an epinikian 
:ode, or song of triumph, to cele¬ 
brate this event; of which a few 
lines are preserved by Plutarch 
(Alkib, c. 11). It is curious that 
the poet alleges AlkibiadOs to have 
been first, second, and thirty in 
the course; while AlkibiadOs him¬ 
self, more modest and doubtless 
more exact, pretends only to firsi^ 
second, and fourth, Euripides in¬ 
forms us that AlkibiadSs was 
crowned twice and proclaimed 
twice — 5l(; oxecpQdvx* IXala xdpoxi 
poav 7tapa6ouvat. Beiske, Ooray and 
Schafer, have thought it right to 
alter this word Slq to xpU, without 
any authority—which completely 
alters the asserted fact. Sintenis 
in his edition of Plutarch has 
properly restored the word 6l<;. 

How long the recollection of this 
famous Olympic festival remained 
in the Athenian public mind, is 
attested partly by the Oratio de 
Bigis of Isokratds, composed in 
defence of the son of Alkibiadas 
at least twenty-five years aftef- 


wards, perhaps more. Isokratls 
repeats the loose assertion of Euri¬ 
pides, 7cpd)xo<, 8&6xepo<;, and xplxo^ 
(Or. xvi. p. 853. sect. 40). The 
spurious Oration called that of 
AndokidSs against AlkibiadSs also 
preserves many of the current 
tales, some of which I have ad¬ 
mitted into the text, because I 
think them probable in themselves, 
and because that oration itself may 
reasonably be believed to be a 
composition of the middle of tho 
fourth century n.o. That oration 
sets forth all the proceedings of 
AlkihiadSs in a very invidious tem¬ 
per and with, palpable exaggera¬ 
tion. The story of AlkihiadSs 
having robbed an Athenian named 
DiomSd§s of a fine chariot, appears 
to be a sort of variation on the 
story about Tisias, which figures 
in the oration of Isokratfea —see 
Andokid. cont. Alkib. sect. 26: 
possibly AlkibiadSs may have left 
one of the teams not paid for. The 
aid lent to AlkibiadSs by the 
Chians,Ephesians, &c., as described 
in that oration, is likely to be 
substantially true, and may easily 
be explained. Compare Athense. 
i. p. 3. 

Our information about the ar¬ 
rangements of the chariot-racing 
at Olympia is very imperfect. We 
do not distinctly know how the 
seven chariots of AlkibiadQs ran 
—in how many races—for all the 
seven could not (in my judgement) 
have run in one and the same race. 
There must have been many other 
chariots to run, belonging to other 
competitors: and it seems difficult 
to believe that ever a greaternum- 
her than ten can have run in the 
same race, siiice the course in¬ 
volved going twelve times round 
the goal (Piiidar, 01, iii. 38; vi. 
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establishing beyond dispute her vast wealth and power. 
He was doubtless right to a considerable extent; though 


76). Ten competing cliariots run 
in the race described by Sophoklds 
(Eleotr. 70S), and if -we could 
venture to construe strictly the 
expression of the poet—5 ex axov 
ixTrX7]pd)v Sxov—it would seem 
that ten was the extreme number 
permitted to run. Even so great 
a number as ten was replete with 
danger to the persons engaged, as 
may be seen by reading the descrip¬ 
tion in Sophokl§s (compare Ee- 
mosth. ’EpccT. A6'(. p. 1410), who 
refers indeed to a Pythian, and not 
an Olympic solemnity: but the 
main circumstances must have been 
common to both—and we know 
that the twelve turns (S(n8sxdYM“[J'’^“ 
TOv—ScoSsxdSpofxov) were common to 
both (Pindar, Pyth. v. 31). 

AlkibiadSs was not the only per¬ 
son who gained a chariot-victory 
at this 90th Olympiad, 420 B.O.— 
Lichas the Lacedsemonian also 
gained one (Thucyd. v. 50), though 
the chariot was obliged to be en¬ 
tered in another name, since the 
Lacedtemonians were interdicted 
from attendance. 

Er. Thirl wall (Hist, of Greecej, 
vol. iii. ch. xxiv. p. 316) says, “We 
are not aware that the Olympiad 
(in which these chariot-victories of 
AlkibiadSs were gained) can be 
distinctly fixed. But it was prob¬ 
ably Olymp. 89, B.o. 424.” 

In my judgement, both Olymp. 
88 (B.o. 428) and Olymp, 89 (b.o. 424) 
are excluded from the possible 
supposition, by the fact that the 
general war was raging at both 
periods. To suppose that in the 
midst of the summer of these two 
fighting years, there was an Olym¬ 
pic truce for a month, allowing 
Athens and her allies to send 
thither their solemn legations, their 
chariots for competition, and their 


numerous individual visitors—ap¬ 
pears to me contrary to all prob¬ 
ability. The Olympic mouth of 
B.o. 424 would occur just about the 
time when Brasidas was at the 
Isthmus levying troops for his in¬ 
tended expedition to Thrace, and 
when he rescued Megara from the 
Athenian attack. This would not 
be a very quiet time for the peace¬ 
able Athenian visitors, with the 
costly display of gold and silver 
plate and the ostentatious The6ry, 
to pass by, on its way to Olympia. 
Euring the time when the Spartans 
occupied Eekeleia, the solemn pro¬ 
cessions of communicants at the 
Eleusinian mysteries could never 
march along the Sacred Way from 
Athens to Eleusis. Xen. Hell. i. 
4, 20. 

Moreover, we see that the very 
first article both of the Truce, for 
one year, and of the Peace of Ni- 
kias—expressly stipulate for lib erty 
to all to attend the common tem¬ 
ples and festivals. The first of 
the two relates to Eelphi ex¬ 
pressly ; the second is general, and 
embraces Olympia as well as 
Eelphi. If the Athenians had vi¬ 
sited Olympia in 428 or 424 B.O., 
without impediment, these stipu¬ 
lations in the treaties would have 
no purpose nor meaning. But the 
fact of their standing in the front 
of the treaty, proves that they 
were looked upon as of much in¬ 
terest and importance. 

I hape placed the Olympic fest¬ 
ival wherein Alkibiadfis con¬ 
tended with his seven chariots, in 
420 B.O., in the peace, but im¬ 
mediately after the war. No other 
festival appears to me at all suit¬ 
able. 

Er. Thirlwall farther assumes, 
»a8 a matter of course, that there 
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not sufficient to repel the charge from himself (which it 
was his purpose to do) both of overweening personal 
vanity, and of that reckless expenditure which he would 
be compelled to try and overtake by peculation or violence 
at the public cost. All the unfavourable impressions 
suggested to prudent Athenians by his previous life, were 
aggravated by such a stupendous display; much more, of 
course, the jealousy and hatred of personal competitors. 
And this feeling was not the less real, though as a political 
man he was now in the full tide of public favour. 

If the festival of the 90th Olympiad was peculiarly 
distinguished by the reappearance of Athenians and those 
connected with them, it was marked by a farther novelty 
yet more striking—the exclusion of the Lacedaemonians. 
Such exclusion was the consequence of the new political 
interests of the Eleians, combined with their TheEieians 
increased consciousness of force arising out of exclude tiie 
the recent alliance with Argos, Athens, and g^cie^dioga- 
Mantineia. It has already been mentioned that tiou from 
since the peace with Athens, the Lacedsemo- Olympic 
nians acting as arbitrators in the case of Lepreum, festival, in 
which the Eleians claimed as their dependency, of 

had declared it to be autonomous and had sent alleged vio- 
a body of troops to defend it. Probably the 
Eleians had recently renewed their attacks upon truce. 

was only one cliariot-race at this heat; so that the victor who gained 
Olympic festival—that all the seven the grand final prize was sure to 
chariots of AlkibiadSs ran in this have won two heats, 
one race—and that in the festival Now if this practice was adopted 
of420 B.o., Lichas gainedtTie prize: with the foot-runner, much more 
thus implying that Alkibiad^s could would it bo likely to be adopted 
not have gained the prize at the with the chariot-racers in case 
same festival. many chariots were brought to 

I am not aware that there is any the same festival. The danger 
evidence to prove either of these would be lessened, the sport would 
three propositions. To me they all be increased, and the glory of the 
appear improbable. competitors enhanced. The Olym- 

We know from Pausanias (vi. IS, pic festival lasted five days, a 
2) that even in the case of the long time to provide amusement 
Stadiodromi or runners who con- for so vast a crowd of spectators, 
tended in the stadium, all were Alkibiadfis and Lichas may there- 
' not brought out in one race. They fore both have gained chariot-vic- 
’ were distributed into sets or batch- tories at the same festival: of course 
OS; of what number we know only one of them can have gained 
not. Each set ran its own heat, the grand final prize—and which 
and the victors in each then com- of the two that was, It is impos* 
peted with each other in a fresh sible to say. 
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the district, since the junction with their new allies* for 
the Lacedsemonians had detached thither a fresh body 
of 1000 hoplites immediately prior to the Olympic 
festival. Out of the mission of this fresh detachment 4e 
sentence of exclusion arose. The Eleians were privileffed 
administrators of the festival, regulating the details of the 
ceremony itself, and formally proclaiming by heralds the 
commencement of the Olympic truce, during which all vio¬ 
lation of the Eleian territory by an armed force was a sin 
against the majesty of Zeus. On the present occasion they 
affirmed that the Lacedsemonians had sent the 1000 hoplites 
into Lepreum, and had captured a fort called Phwkus 
both Eleian possessions—after the proclamation of the 
truce. They accordingly imposed upon Sparta the fine 
prescribed by the “Olympian law,” of two min^ for each 
man minae in all; a part to Zeus Olympius, a part 

to the Eleians themselves. Luring the interval between 
the proclamation of the truce and the commencement of 
the^ festival, the Lacedsemonians sent to remonstrate 
against this fine, which they alleged to have been unjustly 
imposed, inasmuch as the heralds had not yet proclaimed 
the truce at Sparta when the hoplites reacLd^Lepreum 
The Eleians replied that the truce had already at that time 
been proclaimed among themselves (for they always pro¬ 
claimed it first at home, before their heralds crossed the 
borders), so that they were interdicted from aU military 
operations; of which the^ Lacedsemonian hoplites had 
taken advantage to commit their last aggressions. To 
which the Lacedemonians rejoined, that the behaviour 
01 the Eleians themselves contradicted their own alle¬ 
gation, for they had sent the Eleian heralds to Sparta 
to proclaim the truce after they knew of the send¬ 
ing of the hoplites—thus showing that they did not con¬ 
sider the truce to have been already violated. The Lace¬ 
demonians added, that after the herald reached Sparta 
they had taken no farther military measures. How the 

question, we have no means 
of deciding. Hut the Eleians rej ected the explanation, though 
Ottering, it the Lacedsemonians would restore to them Le¬ 
preum, to forego such part of the fine as would accrue to 
memselves, and to pay out of their own treasury on behalf 
pt the Lacedemonians the portion which belonged to the 
god. This new proposition being alike refused, was again 
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modified by tbe Eleians. They intimated that they would 
be satisfied if the Lacedgemonians, instead of paying the 
fine at once, would publicly on the altar at Olympia, in 
presence of the assembled Greeks, take an oath to pay it 
at a future date. Eut the Lacedaemonians would not listen 
to the proposition either of payment or of promise. Ac¬ 
cordingly the Eleians, as judges under the Olympic law, 
interdicted them from the temple of Olympip Zeus, from 
the privilege of sacrificing there, and from attendance and 
competition at the games; that is, from attendance in the 
form of the sacred legation called Theory, occupying a 
formal and recognised place at the solemnity. i ^ 

As all the other Grecian states (with the single ex¬ 
ception of Lepreum) were present by their 
TheoriesSas well as by individual spectators, so at^th?/es- 
the Spartan Theory “shone by its absence” in a 
manner painfully and insultingly conspicuous. 

So extreme indeed was the affront put upon the coml© in 
Lacedsemonians, connected as they were with 
Olympia by a tie ancient, peculiar, and never yet broken 
—so pointed the evidence of that comparative degradation 
into which they had fallen, through the peace with Athens 
coming at the back of the Sphakterian disaster s—that they 
were supposed likely to set the exclusion at defiance; and 
to escort their Theors into the temple at Olympia for sacri¬ 
fice, under the protection of an armed force. The Eleians 
even thought it necessary to put their younger hoplites 
under arms, and to summon to their aid 1000 hoplites from 
Mantineia as well as the same number from Argos, for the 
purpose of repelling this probable attack; while a detach¬ 
ment »of Athenian cavalry were stationed at Argos durino'* 
the festival, to lend assistance in case of need. The alarm 
prevalent among the spectators of the festival was most 
serious, and became considerably aggravated by an in¬ 
cident which occurred after the chariot-racing. Lichas,^ 
a Lacedsemoniap of great wealth and consequence, had a 
chariot running in the lists, which he was obliged to enter. 


< Thucyd. y. 49, 60. 

* Thucyd. v. 60. Aaxe8aifjt6viot 
fi.lv e^fpYovTO TOO ispoi), Qualac xal 
^ djtbvtuv, xal o?xot IQuov ol Si dXXoi 
" EXXtjvsc iSeibpouv, itXifJv Aswpsa- 

X(I)V. 


•Thucyd. r. 28. Kaxi yap t6v 
yp6vov TOUTOv ^ xe Aax&Saljxtov piA- 
Xiffxa 3 y) xaxu)? i^xooore, xal OrcsptbcpGT) 
6iiTi<;5uM.'’fopac, ofTsApyeiot dpicrxa 
§a)(^ov xoi? Tcdai, Ac. 

See & {treyioas note, p. 326. 
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not in his own name, but in the name of the Boeotian 
federation. The sentence of exclusion hindered him from 
taking any ostensible part, but it did not hinder him from 
being present as a spectator; and when he saw his chariot 
proclaimed victorious under the title of Boeotian, his im¬ 
patience to make himself known became uncontrollable. 
He stepped into the midst of the lists, and placed a chaplet 
on the head of the charioteer, thus advertising himself as 
the master. This was a flagrant indecorum, and known 
violation of the order of the festival: accordingly the offi¬ 
cial attendants with their staffs interfered at once in per¬ 
formance of their duty, chastising and driving him back to 
his place with blows. i Hence arose an increased apprehen¬ 
sion of armed Lacedsemonian interference. None such took 
place, however: the Lacedasmonians, for the first and last 
time in their history, offered theii* Olympic sacrifice at home, 
and the festival passed off without any interruption. 2 The 
boldness of the Eleians in putting this affront upon the 
most powerful state in Greece is so astonishing, that we can 
hardly be mistaken in supposing their proceeding to have 
been suggested by Alkibiades and encouraged by the armed 
aid from the allies. He was at this moment not less ostenta¬ 
tious in Humiliating Sparta than in showing off Athens. 


* Thucyd. v. 60. Aiy^ac; 6 ’Apxsai- 
Xdtou Aaxe5ai|ji,6vtOi; ev T<p dcYujvt 6 tc 6 
Td)v papSouycov TCXrjYai; eXapav, Stv 
'iiixoJvToq Tou ^auTOu xal 

dvax7]puy0dvTO<; Boitoxcbv ST^jjLOoriou 
xaxA T7)v oOx ^^ouaiav iYuJvlcrs<o<;, 
TtpoeXQtbv t? x6v aY^va aveSTjas x6v 
yjvloxov, fiouXopLSvo? STjXcboai Sxt 4au- 
xoo Ti') x6 ap|jLa. 

We see by comparison with this 
incident how much less rough and 
harsh was the manner of dealing 
at Athens, and in how much more 
serious a light blows to the person 
were considered. At the Athenian 
festival of the Dionysia, if a person 
committed disorder or obtruded 
himself into a place not properly 
belonging to him in the theatre, 
the archon or his officials were 
both empowered and required to 
sepress the disorder, by turning 


the person out, and fining him, if 
necessary. But they were upon no 
account to strike him. If they 
did, they were punishable them¬ 
selves by the dikastery afterwards 
(Demosth. cont. Meidiam, c. 49).— 
It may he remarked that more 
summary measures would probably 
be required to maintain order in 
an open race-course than in a 
closed theatre. Some allowance 
ought reasonably to be made for 
this difierence. 

* It will be,seen, however, that 
the Lacedmmonians remembered 
and revenged themselves upon the 
Eleians for this insult twelve 
years afterwards, during the ple¬ 
nitude of their power (Xenoph. 
Helleu. iii. 2, 21} Eiodor. ziv. 
17). 
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Of the depressed influence and estimation of Sparta, 
a farther proof was soon afforded by the fate of Depressed 
her colony the Trachinian Herakleia, established estimation 
near Thermopylse in the third year of the war. J^roSghout 
That colony—though at first comprising a Greece- 
numerous body of settlers, in consequence of 
the general trust in Lacedaemonian power, and though 
always under the government of a Lacedaemonian harmost 
—had never prospered. It had been persecuted from the 
beginning by the neighbouring tribes, and administered 
with harshness as well as peculation by its governors. The 
establishment of the town had been regarded from the be¬ 
ginning by the neighbours, especially the Thessalians, as 
an invasion of their territory; and their hostilities, always 
vexatious, had, in the winter succeeding the Olympic fes¬ 
tival just described, been carried to a greater point of 
violence than ever. They had defeated the Herakleots in 
a ruinous battle, and slain Xenares the Lacedsemonian 
governor. But though the place was so reduced as to be 
unable to maintain itself without foreign aid, Sparta was 
too much embarrassed by Peloponnesian enemies and 
waverers to be able to succour it; and the Boeotians, ob¬ 
serving her inability, became apprehensive that the inter¬ 
ference of Athens would be invoked. * Accordingly they 
thought it prudent to occupy Herakleia with a body of 
Boeotian troops; dismissing the Lacedaemonian governor 
Hegesippidas for alleged misconduct. Nor could the Lace¬ 
daemonians prevent this proceeding, though it occasioned 
them to make indignant remonstrance. i 


i Thucyd. v. 61, 52. 
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CHAPTER LVL 


FEOM THE EESTIYAL OF OLYMPIAD 90 , DOWN TO THE 

BATTLE OF MANTINEIA. 


Shoetly after tlie remarkable events of the Olympic festi¬ 
val described, in my last chapter, the Ar^eians and. their 
allies sent a fresh embassy to invite the Corinthians to join 
tlmm. They thought it a promising opportunity, after the 
affront just put uponSparta,to prevail upon the Corinthians 
to desert herj but Spartan envoys were present also, and 
though the discussions were much protracted, no new re¬ 
solution was adopted. An earthquake—possibly an earth¬ 
quake not real, but simulated for convenience—abruptly 
terminated the congress. The Corinthians—though seemin/- 
ly distrusting Argos now that she was united with Athens 
and leaning rather towards Sparta—were unwillino* to 
pronounce themselves in favour of one so as to mal^e an 
enemy of the otheihi 


In spite of this first failure, the new alliance of Athens 
B.o. 419. and Argos manifested its fruits vigorously in 
the ensuing spring. Under the inspirations of 
frlthens^^ Alkibiades,^ Athens was about to attempt the 
attempted experiment of seeking to obtain intra- 

Eeloponnesian followers and influence. At the 
A . beginning of the war she had been maritime, 
defensive, and simply conservative, under the guidance of 
rerikles. After the events of Sphakteria, she made use 
j great advantage to aim at the recovery of Megara 
anclHoeotia, which she had before been compelled to aban- 
don by the Thi^ Tears’ truce—at the recommendation 
01 .^leon. In this attempt she employed the eighth year 

success; while Brasidas 

j of maritime 

empire, and robbed her of many important dependencies. 

T i object of Athens then became, to recover these 

lost dependencies, especially Amphipolis: Nikias and his 


* Tlaucyd. y. 48-60. 
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partisans sought to effect such recovery hy making peace, 
while Jileon and his supporters insisted that it could never 
be achieved except by military efforts. The expedition 
under Kleon against Amphipolis had failed—the peace 
concluded by Nikias had failed also: Athens had sur- 
rsndercd iier capital advantag© without regaining* A iTT nlii. 

to regain it, there was no alter¬ 
native except to repeat the attempt which had failed under 

■T ®n perhaps she might have done (as we 

shall fed her projecting to do in the course of about four 
years forward), if it had not been, first, that the Athenian 
mind was now probably sick and disheartened about Am- 
phipolis, in consequence of the prodigious disgrace so 
recently undergone there; next, that Alkibiadls, the new 
chief adviser or prime minister of Athens (if we may be 
allowed to use an inaccurate expression, which yet suggests 
the reahty of the case), was prompted by his personal im¬ 
pulses to ton the stream of Athenian ardour into a different 
c lannel. to.ll of antipathy to Sparta, he regarded the in¬ 
terior of Peloponnesus as her most vulnerable point, 
especially in the present disjointed relations of its com¬ 
ponent cities. Moreover, his personal thirst for glory was 
beoter gratified amidst the centre of Grecian lift than' by 
undertaking an expedition into a distant and barbarous 
region: lastly, he probably recollected with discomfort the 
nardships and extreme cold (insupportable to all except 
A of ^krates) which he had himself endured 

at the blockade ofPotidsea twelve years before, i and which 
any armament destined to conquer Amphipolis would have 
0 go through again. It was under these impressions that 
he now began to press_ his intra-Peloponnesian operations 
against Jjacedaemon, with the view of organising a counter- 
alliance under ^gos sufficient to keep her in check, and at 
any rate to nullify her power of carrying invasion beyond 
he isthmus. All this was to be done without ostensibly 
reaking the peace and alliance between Athens and Lace- 

deemon, which stood inconspicuous letters onpillars erected 
in Doxu ci'tics. 

Coming to Argos at the head of a few Athenian 

reinforced by Peloponnesian 
allies, Alkibiades exhibited the spectacle of an Athenian 

ctou’*■ 5'‘vol Tip otiTiSi itaTO^ 

. \ ■ ■ ■. ' ' ' V ' •' .'i ■. ' 
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general traversing tlie interior of the peninsula, and im- 
Expedition posing his own arrangements in various quart- 
of Aiki_- ers—a spectacle at that moment new and 
the intS^or striking. 1 He first turned his attention to the 
of Peiopon- Achaean towns in the north-west, where he per- 
nesus. suaded the inhabitants of Patrse to ally themselves 

with Athens, and even to undertake the labour of con¬ 
necting their town with the sea by means of long walls, so 
as to place themselves within the protection of Athens 
from seaward. He farther projected the erection of a 
fort and the formation of a naval station at the extreme 


point of Cape Ehium, just at the narrow entrance of the 
Corinthian (julf;* whereby the Athenians, who already 
possessed the opposite shore by means of Haupaktus, would 
have become masters of the commerce of the Gulf. Hut 
the Corinthians and Sikyonians, to whom this would have 
been a serious mischief, despatched forces enough to pre¬ 
vent^ the consummation of the scheme—and probably also 
to hinder the erection of the walls at Patrae.^ Yet the 
march^ of Alkibiades doubtless strengthened the anti- 
Laconian interest throughout the Achaean coast. 

He then returned to take part with the Argeians in a 
Attack ^ war against Epidaurus. To acquire possession 
daurufby ^ould much facilitate the com- 

Argos and munication between Athens and Argos, since it 
Athens.^ jiot Only immediately opposite to the island 

ofJEgina now occupied by the Athenians, but also opened 
to the latter an access by land, dispensing with the labour 
of circumnavigating Cape Skyllaeum (the south-eastern 
point of the Argeian and Epidaurian peninsula) whenever 
they sent forces to Argos. Moreover the territory of 
Epidaurus bordered to the north on that of Corinth, so 
that the possession of it would be an additional guarantee 
for the neutrality of the Corinthians. Accordingly it was 
resolved to attack Epidaurus, for which a pretext was 
easily found. As presiding and administering state of the 
temple of Apollo Pythaeus (situated within the walls of 
Argos), the Argeians enjoyed a sort of religious supremacy 
over Epidaurus and other neighbouring cities—seemingly 


* Tlmoyd. y. 52. Isokrat^s (Ee language : but he has a right to 
Bigis, sect. 17. p. 849) speaks of call attention to it as something 
this expedition of Alkibiades in very memorable at the time# 
his usual loose and exaggerated ® Thucyd. v, 52. 
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the remnant of that extensive supremacy, political as well 
as religious, which in early times had been theirs. i The 
Epidaurians owed to this temple certain sacrifices and 
other ceremonial obligations—one of which, arising out of 
some circumstance which we cannot understand, was now 
due and unperformed: at least so the Argeians alleged. 
Such default imposed upon them the duty of getting 
together a military force to attack the Epidaurians and 
enforce the obligation. 

Their invading march however was for a time sus¬ 
pended by the news that king Agis, with the ^ 
full force of Lacedaemon and her allies, had ad- ofTheSpar- 
vanced as far as Leuktra, one of the border 
towns of Laconia on the north-west, towards 
Mount Lykaeum and the Arcadian Parrhasii. What this 
movement meant was known only to Agis himself, who did 
not even explain the purpose to his own soldiers or officers, 
or allies. 2 But the sacrifice constantly offered before 
passing the border was found so unfavourable that he 
abandoned his march for the present and returned home. 
The month Karneius, a period of truce as well as religious 
festival among the Dorian states, being now at hand, he 
directed the allies to hold themselves prepared for an 
outmarch as soon as that month had expired. 

On being informed that Agis had dismissed his troops, 
the Argeians prepared to execute their invasion gacred 
of Epidaurus. The day on which they set out montii Ear- 
was already the 26th of the month preceding 
the Karneian month, so that there remained only played by 
three days before the. commencement of that geians^with 
latter month with its holy truce, binding upon their 
thereligious feelings of theDorian states general- 
ly, to which Argos, Sparta, and Epidaurus all belonged. 
But the Argeians made use of that very peculiarity of the 
season, which was accounted likely to keep them at home, 
to facilitate their scheme, by playing a trick with the 
calendar, and proclaiming one of those arbitrary inter- 

* Thucyd. V. 68, witli Dr. Arnold’s employed the military force of her 
note. allies without any regard to their 

» Thucyd. y. 64. '^88v 8^ o68eU feelings.—quite as decidedly as 
Stcoi cTpaTsOouffiv o684 ai ndXeii; eS Athens; though there were some 
«I)v ^iti(jtcp9r|a«v. among them too powerful to he 

This incident shows that Sparta thus treated* 
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ferences with the reckoning of time which the Greeks occa¬ 
sionally employed to correct the ever-recurring confusion 
of their lunar system. Having begun their march on the 
26th of the month before Karneius, the Argeians called 
each succeeding day still the 26th, thus disallowing the 
.lapse of time, and pretending that the Karneian month had 
not yet commenced. This proceeding was farther facilitated 
by the circumstance, that their allies of Athens, Elis, and 
Hantineia, not being Dorians, were under no obligation to 
observe the Karneian truce. Accordingly the army marched 
from Argos into the territory of Epidaurus, and spent 
seemingly a fortnight or three weeks in laying it waste; all 
this time being really, according to the reckoning of the 
other Dorian states, part of the Karneian truce, which the 
Argeians, adopting their own arbitrary computation of 
time, professed not to be violating. TheEpidaurians, unable 
to meet them single-handed in the field, invoked the aid of 
their allies, who however had already been summoned by 
Sparta for the succeeding month, and did not choose, any 
more than the Spartans, to move during the Karneian 
month itself. Some allies however, perhaps the Corinthians, 
came as far as the Epidaurian iDorder, but did not feel 
themselves strong enough to lend aid by entering the terri¬ 
tory alone. i 


• Thucyd. v. 64. ’Apyeiov 5* dva- 
)ju)p7](jdvTa)v auT(I)v (the Lacedse- 
Mionians), tou iip6 'cou K.apvslou (atq- 
voc eSeXQivxe? xsTpdSi 901 vovtoi;, xal 
ctyoyrsi t7]v “Jjiidpav xotox'/jv 
•jiavTa T(iv y^pivov, eoePaXov e? 
TiQv ’EitiSauplaM xal eSi^ouv* ’Eui- 
Saopioi 64 to6c £uix|jiayoU!; iTcexa- 
XoiivTo* <I>v ol jjilv Tov p.’^va itpoO- 
cpaalcravTO, ol 6e xal i<: pisBoplav 
XT]? ’E7ti6aupiac; eXSivxSi; TjaOyaCov. 

In explaining this passage, I 
venture to depart from the views 
of all the commentators; with the 
less scruple, as it seems to me 
that even the best of them are 
here embarrassed and unsatisfac¬ 
tory. 

The meaning which I give to 


ing that day during the whole time^ 
invaded the Epidaurian territory 
and went on ravaging it.” By 
“during the whole time” is meant, 
during the whole time that this 
expedition lasted. That is, in my 
judgement—they kept the 26th day 
of the antecedent month for a 
whole fortnight or so—they called 
each successive day by the same 
name—they stopped the computed 
march of time—the 27th was never 
admitted to have arrived. Dr. 
Thirlwall translates it (Hist. Grr. 
vol. iii. ch. xxiv. p. 331)—“they 
began their march on a day which 
they had always been used to keep 
holy.” But the words on this con¬ 
struction introduce a new fact 


the words is the most strict and 
literal possible—“The Argeians, 
having set out on the 26th of the 
month before Karneius, and keep- 


which has no visible bearing on 
the main affirmation of the sen¬ 
tence. 

The meaning which I give may 
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Meanwliile the Athenians had convoked another con¬ 
gress of deputies at Mantineia, for the purpose of discussing 


perhaps he called in question on 
the ground that such tampering 
with the calendar is too absurd and 
childish to have been really com¬ 
mitted. Yet it is not more absurd 
than the two votes said to have 
been passed by the Athenian as¬ 
sembly (in 290 B.O.), who being in 
the month of Munychion, first 
passed a vote that that month 
should be the month AnthestO- 
rion—next that it should be the 
month Bo^dromion; in order that 
Demetrius PoliorkOtSs might be 
initiated both in the lesser and 
greater mysteries of D6m$ter, 
both nearly at the same time. 
Demetrius, being about to quit 
Athens in the month Munychioui 
went through both ceremonies 
with little or no delay (Plutarch, 
Demetrius, c. 26). Compare also 
the speech ascribed to Alexander 
at the Granikus, directing a second 
month Artemisius to be substituted 
for the month Daesius (Plutarch, 
Alex. c. 16). 

Besides if we look to the con¬ 
duct of the Argeians themselves at 
a subsequent period (b.o. 889. Xe¬ 
nophon, Hellen, iv. 7, 2, 6; v. 1, 
29), we shall see them playing an 
analogous trick with the calendar 
in order to got the benefit of the 
sacred truce. When the Lacedae- 
monians invaded Argos, tlia Ar- 
geians despatched heralds with 
.wreaths and the appropriate insig¬ 
nia, to warn - them off on the 
ground of it being the period of 
the holy truce—though it really 
toa$ not so—’oox Sitotb xdtSifjxoi 
6xp'ivoc, aXX* Stcots e|x(iocX- 
Xbiv fj.dXXoi.evAaxe$(xi|jt.6vtot, 
t6ts U7ti9 epov x o6 c va?—01 

*ApYeioi, iitsl lYv(Off«v oO 6uv7]cr6- 
jjLSvoi xu)X6siv, Swefx^jiav, to cr-re e p 
citb9s0av, eoxe^avtoptavoO? 66o x^^- 

VOL. VI. 


poxa?, 6TC0 9ipovxa? aicovScit^, 
On more than one occasion, this 
stratagem was successful: the La- 
cedcemonians did not dare to act 
in defiance of the summons of 
the heralds, who affirmed that 
it was the time of the truce, 
though in reality it was not so. 
At last the Spartan king Agesi- 
polis actually went both to Olym¬ 
pia and Delphi, to put the express 
question to those oracles, whether 
he was bound to accept the truce 
at any moment, right or wrong, 
when it might suit the convenience 
of the Argeians to bring it forward 
as a sham plea (Guo^lpsiv). The 
oracles both told him that he was 
under no obligation to submit to 
such a pretence: accordingly, he 
sent back the heralds, refusing to 
attend to their summons ; and in¬ 
vaded the Argeian territory. 

Now here is a case exactly in 
point, with this difference—that 
the Argeians, when they are in¬ 
vaders of Bpidaurus, falsify the 
calendar in order to blot out the 
holy truce where it really ought 
to have come : whereas when they 
are the party invaded, they commit 
similar falsification in order to 
introduce the truce where it does 
not legitimately belong. I con¬ 
ceive, therefore, that such an ana¬ 
logous incident justifies the inter¬ 
pretation which I have given of 
the passage now before us in Thucy¬ 
dides. ’ 

But even if I were unable to 
produce a case so exactly paral¬ 
lel, I should still defend the 
interpretation. Looking to the 
state of the ancient Grecian calen¬ 
dars, the proceeding imputed 
to the Argeians ought not to bo 
looked on as too preposterous and 
absurd for adoption — with the 

Z 
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propositions of peace: perhaps this may have been a point 
Congress at carried by Hildas at Athens, in spite oi Al- 
Mantineia i^iloiades. What other deputies attended, we are 
the . not told: but Euphamidas, coming as envoy from 
cussions Corinth, animadverted, even at the opening of 
Kuve. the debates,upon the inconsistency of assembling 
a peace congress while war was actually raging in the 


same eyes as we should regard it 
now. 

With the exception of Athens, 
we do not know completely the 
calendar of a single other Grecian 
city: hut we know that the months 
of all were lunar months, and that 
the practice followed in regard to 
intercalation, for the prevention of 
inconvenient divergence between 
lunar and solar time, was different 
in each different city. Accordingly 
the lunar month of one city did 
not (except by accident) either be¬ 
gin or eiij^ at the same time as the 

lunar month of another. !M. Boeckh 

observes (ad Oorp. Insert T. i. p. 
734 )—«Variorum populorum men¬ 
ses, q.ui sibi secundum legitimos 
annorum cardines respondent, non 
(juovis conveniunt anno, nisi oyclus 
interoalationum utrique populo 
idem sit: sed ubi differunt cycli, 
altero populo prius intercalante 
mensem dum non intercalat alter, 
eorum qui non intercalarunt mensis 
certus cedit jam in eum mensem 
alterorum qni prse cedit ilium cui 
vulgo respondet certus iste mensis: 
quod tamen negligere solent chro- 
nologi.” Compare also the valu¬ 
able Dissertation ofK. F. Hermann, 
TJeber die Griechische Monats- 
kunde, Gotting. 1844, p. 21-27 — 
where all that is known about the 
Grecian names and arrangement of 
months is well brdught together. 

The names of the Argeian months 
we hardly know at all (see K. F. 
Hermann, p. 84-124); indeed the 
only single name resting on 
positive proof, is that, o? a.mont|i* 


Hermccus, How far the months of 
Argos agreed with those of Epi- 
daurus or Sparta, we do not know, 
nor have we any right to presume 
that they did agree. Nor is it by 
any means clear that every city in 
Greece had what may properly bo 
called a system of intercalation, 
so correct as to keep the calendar 
right without frequent arbitrary 
interferences. Even at Athens, it 
is not yet satisfactorily proved that 
the Metonic calendar was ever 
actually received into civil use. 
Cicero, in describing the practice 
of the Sicilian Greeks about reckon¬ 
ing of time, characterises their in¬ 
terferences for the purpose of cor¬ 
recting the calendar as occasional 
rather than systematic. Verres 
took occasion from these inter¬ 
ferences to make a still more violen b 
change, by declaring the ides of 
January to be the calends of March 
(Cicero, Verr. ii. 52, 129). 

Now where a people are ac¬ 
customed to get wrong in their 
calendar, and to see occasional 
interferences introduced by author¬ 
ity to set them right, the step 
which I here suppose the Argeians 
to have taken about the invasion 
of Epidaurus will not appear ab¬ 
surd and preposterous. The Argei¬ 
ans would pretend that the real 
time for celebrating the festival of 
Karneia had not yet arrived. On 
that point, they were not bound 
to follow the views of other Do¬ 
rian states—since there does not 
seem to have been any recognised 
authority for proclaiming the com>- 
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Epidaurian territory. So mucli were the Athenian deputies 
struck with this observation, that they departed, persuaded 
the Argeians to retire from Epidaurus, and then came back 
to resume negotiations. Still however the pretefisions of 
both parties were found irreconcileable, and the congress 
broke up; upon which the Argeians again returned to renew 
their devastations in Epidaurus, while the Lacedsemonians, 
immediately on the expiration of the Karneian month, 
marched out again, as far as their border town of Karyse, 
but were again arrested and forced to return by unfavour¬ 
able border-sacrifices. Intimation of their out-march, how¬ 
ever, was transmitted to Athens; upon which Alkibiades, 
at the head of 1000 Athenian hoplites, was sentto join the 
Argeians. Eut before he arrived, the Eacedsemonian army 
had been already disbanded: so that his services were no 
longer required, and the Argeians carried their ravages 
over one-third of the territoi-y of Epidaurus before they at 
length evacuated it. i 

mencement of the Karneian truce, 
as the Eleians proclaimed the 
Olympic, and the Corinthians the 
Isthmiac truce. In saying there¬ 
fore that the 26th of the month 
preceding Karneius should be re¬ 
peated, and that the 27th should 
not be recognised as arriving for 
a fortnight or three weeks, the 
Argeian ,government would only 
be employing an expedient the like 
of which had been before resorted 
to—though, in the case before us, 
it was employed for a fraudulent 
purpose. 

The Spartan .month Mekatombeus 
appears to have corresponded with 
the Attic month Hekatombffion— 
the Spartan month following it, 

Karneius, with the Attic month 
Metageitnion (Hermann, p. 112)— 
our months July and August; such 
correspondence being by no means 
exact or constant. Both Dr. Arnold 
and Goller speak of Hekatombeus 
as if it were the Argeian month 
preceding Karneius; but wo only 
know it as a Spartan month. Its 
name does not appear among the 

z 2 


months of the Dorian cities in 
Sicily, among whom nevertheless 
Karneius seems universal. See 
Eranz, Comm, ad Corp. Inscript, 
(arajc. No. 6476, 6491, 6640. Part 
xxxii. p. 640, 

The tricks played with the 
calendar at Borne, by political au¬ 
thorities for party purposes, are 
well known to every one. And 
even in some states of Creece, the 
course of the calendar was so un¬ 
certain as to serve as a proverbial 
expression for inextricable con¬ 
fusion. See Hesychius—’E V Ki(jj 
Ti? yjjxipa; ’Eiti *c<I)v o6x euYvcbo- 
Twv oOoslc; Yap otSsv ev tiq.yj 
7j|j,dpa, Stt o6x 40T5aiv al rjjxepai, 
dXX’ <jb<; SxacTOt GeXoOfftv aYOuov,—r 
See also Aristopb, Nubes, 606, 

‘ Thucyd. v. 65. xal ’A97]valmy 
adxoTi; y^lXiot OTtXXtai xal 

’AXxiPv(iS7](; OTpaTTJYOc, ito96|xevoi 
tooc AaxeSaijxovioy? e^eoTpaxeuofilai* 
xal (hi; Ixt aOtmy 66ei, dw^X- 

00V. This is the reading which 
Portus, Bloomfield, Didot, and 
Gdller, either adopt or recommend; 
leaving out the particle 6s which- 
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The Epidaiiriaiis were reinforced about the end of 
September by a detachment of 300 Lacedaemonian hoplites 
under Agesippidas, sent by sea without the knowledge of 
the Athenians. Of this the Argeians preferred loud com¬ 
plaints at Athens. They had good reason to condemn the 
negligence of the Athenians as allies, for not having kept 
better naval watch at their neighbouring station of ACgina, 
and for having allowed this enemy to enter the harbour of 
Epidaurus. But they took another ground of complaint 
somewhat remarkable. In the alliance between Athens, 
Argos, Elis, and Mantineia, it had been stipulated that 
neither of the four should suffer the passage of troops 
through its territoi-y without the joint consent of all. Now 
Athenian accounted a part of the territory of 

lordship of Athens: so that the Athenians had violated this 
aifiancT^^^ article of the treaty by permitting the Lacedse- 
hetween monians to send troops by sea to Epidaurus. 
s’^aru con- Argeiaus now required Athens, in com- 

tinues in peusation for this wrong, to carry back the 
laSire^tiy Messenians and Helots from Kephallenia to 
violated by Pylus, and allow them to ravage Laconia. The 
Athenians, und,er the persuasion of Alkibiades, 
complied with their requisition; inscribing, at the foot of 
the pillar on which their alliance with Sparta stood re¬ 
corded, that the Lacedsemonians had not observed their 
oaths. Nevertheless they still abstained from formally 
throwing up their treaty with Lacedaemon, or breaking it 
in any other way. ^ The relations between Athens and 
Sparta thus remained, in name—peace and alliance—so far 
as concerns direct operations against each other’s territory; 
in reality—hostile action as well as hostile manoeuvring, 
against each other, as allies respectively of third parties. 

stands in tbe common text aftey clusively belongs to the preterite 
iruOofxsvoi. or pluperfect tense, is powerfully 

If we do not adopt this reading, contradicted by the use of the word 
we must construe ieeffTpaTslioQai i^soxpaTSOfjLevtov (ii. 7), the same 
(as Dr. Arnold and Popp 0 construe verb and the same tense—yet in a 
it) in the sense of “had already meaning contrary to that which he 
completed their expedition and re- assigns. 

turned home.” But no authority It appears to me the less objeo- 
is produced for putting such a tionable proceeding of the two, to 
meaning upon the verb exaTpaxEOu): dispense with the particle Si. 
and the view of Dr. Arnold, who ^ Thuoyd. v, 66. 
conceives that this meaning ex- 
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Tlie Argeians, after liaying prolonged their incursions 
on the Epidaurian territory throughout all the autumn, 
made in the winter an unavailing attempt to take the town 
itself by storm. Though there was no considerable action, 
but merely a succession of desultory attacks, in some of 
which the Epidaurians even had the advantage—yet they 
still suffered serious hardship, and pressed their case forcibly 
on the sympathy of Sparta. Thus importuned, and mortified 
as well as alarmed by the increasing defection or coldness 
which they now experienced throughout Peloponnesus— 
the Lacedsemonians determined, during the course of the 
ensuing summer, to put forth their strength vigorously, and 
win back their lost ground. i 

Towards the month of June (b.c. 418), they marched 
with their full force, freemen as well as Helots, b.c. 4X8. 
under King Agis, against Argos. The Tegeans inrasion of 
and other Arcadian allies joined them on the 
march, while their other allies near the Isthmus the^Laco- 
—Boeotians,Megarians, Corinthians, Sikyonians, 

Phliasians, &c.—were directed to assemble at and°Oo-^’ 
Phlius. The number of these latter allies was riathians. 
very considerable—for we hear of 5000 Boeotian hoplites, 
and 2000 Corinthian; the * Boeotians had with them also 
5000 light-armed, 500 horsemen, and 500 foot-soldiers, who 
ran alongside of the horsemen. The numbers of the rest, 
or of Spartans themselves, we do not know; nor probably 
did Thucydides himself know: for we find him remarking 
elsewhere the impenetrable concealment of the Lacede¬ 
monians on all public affairs, in reference to the numbers 
at the subsequent battle of Mantineia. Such muster of the 
Lacedemonian alliance was no secret to the Argeians, who 
marching first to Mantineia, and there taking up the force 
of that city as well as 3000 Eleian hoplites who came to 
join them, met the Lacedemonians in their march at 
Methydrium in Arcadia. The two armies being posted on 
opposite hills, the Argeians had resolved to attack Agis tlxe 
next day, so as to prevent him from joining his,alhes at 
Phlius. But he eluded this separate encounter by decamping 
in the night, reached Phlius, and operated his junction in 
safety. We do not hear that there was in the Lacedae¬ 
monian army any commander of lochus, who, copying the 
unreasonable punctilio of Amompharetus before the battle 

■'I Tlxucyd. y, 
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of Platsea, refused to obey the order of retreat before tho 
enemy, to the imminent risk of the whole army. And the 
fact that no similar incident occurred now, may be held to 
prove that the Lacedsemonians had acquired greater fami¬ 
liarity with the exigencies of actual warfare. 

As soon as the Lacedaemonian retreat was known in 
the morning, the Argeians left their position 
of*the also, and marched with their allies, first to Argos 
^vadera to itself—next, to Nemea, on the ordinary road • 
ti&erent from Corinth and Plilius to Argos, by which they 
lines of imagined that the invaders would approach. But 
‘ Agis acted differently. Distributing his force 
into three divisions, he himself with the Lacedaemonians 
and Arcadians, taking a short, but very rugged and difficult 
road, crossed the ridge of the mountains and descended 
straight into the plain near Argos. The Corinthians, Pel- 
lenians, and Phliasians were directed to follow another 
mountain road, which entered the same plain upon a dif¬ 
ferent point: while the Boeotians, Corinthians, and Sikyo- 
nians followed the longer, more even, and more ordinary 
route, by Nemea. This route, though apparently frequented 
and convenient, led for a considerable distance along a 
narrow ravine called the Tr^tus, bounded on each side by 
mountains. The united army under Agis was much superior 
in number to the Argeians: but if all had marched in one 
line by the frequented route through the narrow Tretus, 
their superiority of number would have been of little use, 
whilst the Argeians would have had a position highly 
favourable to their defence. By dividing his force, and 
taking the mountain road with his own division, Agis got 
into the plain of Argos in the rear of the Argeian position 
at Nemea. He anticipated that when the Argeians saw him 
devastating their properties near the city, they would forth¬ 
with quit the advantageous ground near Nemea to come 
and attack him in the plain: the Boeotian division would 
thus find the road by Nemea and the Tretus open, and 
would be able to march without resistance into the plain 
of Argos, where their numerous cavalry would act with effect 
against the Argeians engaged in attacking Agis. This triple 
march was executed. Agis with his division, and the Co¬ 
rinthians with theirs, got across the mountains into the 
Argeian plain during the night; while the Argeians, i 

* Tlmcyd. v, 58. Ot Se ’ApYeloi yvovis?- fj(xepai; *^2*/] ex 

Ns|j.sacj &c. 
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hearing at daybreak that he was near their city, ravaging 
Saminthns and other places, left their position at Nemea 
to come down to the plain and attack him. In their march 
they had a partial skirmish with the Corinthian division, 
which, having reached a high ground immediately above 
the Argeian plain, was found nearly in the road. JBut this 
affair was indecisive, and they soon found themselves in 
the plain near to Agis and the Lacedaemonians, who lay 
between them and their city. 

On both sides the armies were marshalled, and order 
taken for battle. But the situation of the Ar- superior 
geians was in reality little less than desperate: 
for while th^ had Agis and his division in their tageous 
front, the Corinthian detachment was near theinvrders 
enough to take them in flank, and the Boeotians —dan^r of 
marching along the undefended road through Agfg^tlkes 
the Tritus would attack them in the rear. The upon Mm to 


Boeotian cavalry too would act with full effect to 

upon them in the plain, since neither Argos, the Ar- 
Elis, nor Mantineia, seem to have possessed any tffiaws*^ 
horsemen: a description of force which ought the army— 
to have been sent from Athens, though from factfon of 
some cause which does not appear, the Athenian the allies, 
contingent had not yet arrived. Nevertheless, in spite of a po¬ 
sition so very critical, both the Argeians and their allies were 
elate with confidence and impatient for battle; thinking 
only of the division of Agis immediately in their front 
which appeared to be enclosed between them and their 
city—and taking no heed to the other formidable enemies 
in their flank and rear. But the Argeian generals were 
better aware than their soldiers of the real danger: and 
just as the two armies were about to charge, Alkiphron, 
proxenus of the Lacedaemonians at Argos, accompanied 
Thrasyllus, one of the five generals of the Argeians, to a 
separate parley with Agis, without consultation or privity 
on the part of their own army. They exhorted Agis not 
to force on a battle, assuring him that the Argeians were 
ready both to give and receive equitable satisfaction, in all 
matters of complaint which the Lacedaemonians might urge 
against them—and to conclude a just peace for the future. 
Agis, at once acquiescing in the proposal, granted them a 
truce of four months to accomplishwhat they had promised. 
He on his part also took this step without consulting 
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tis allies, simply addressing a few 
words of confidential talk to one ot the official Spartans 
ear him. ^ Immediately he gave the order for retreat, and 
the army, instead of being led to battle, was conducted out 
ot the Argeian territory, through the Nemean road whereby 
the ^CBotians had just been entering. But it required all 
the habitual discipline of Lacedaemonian soldiers to make 
them obey this order of the*Spartan king, alike unexpected 

sensible both 

o the prodigious advantages of their position, and of the 
overwhelming strength of the invading force, so that all 
the_ three divisions were loud in their denunciations of 
Agis, and penetrated with shame at the thoughts of so dis¬ 
graceful a retreat. And when they all saw themselves in 
one united body at I^emea, previous to breaking up and 
going home,—so as to have before their eyes their own full 
ambers and the complete equipment of one of the finest 
Jlellemc armies which had ever been assembled—the Ar- 
geianhody of allies, before whom they were now retiring, 
appeared contemptible in the comparison, and they separ¬ 
ated with yet warmer and more universal indignation 
agaii^t the king who had betrayed their cause. 

^ home, Agis incurred not less blanie from 

Severe cen- the Spartan authorities than from his own army, 

Agis'on his thrown away so admirable an oppor- 

return to tunity of subduing Argos. This was assuredly 
para. no more than he deserved: but we read, with 
no sniall astonishment, that the Argeians and their allies 
on returaing were even more exasperated against Thrasyl- 
ius,2 whom they accused of having traitorously thrown 
away a certain victory. They had indeed good ground, in 
the received practice, to censure him for having concluded 
a truce without taking the sense of the people. It was 
their custom, on returning from a march, to hold a public 
court-martial before entering the city, at a place called the 
Gharadrus or winter torrent near the walls, for the purpose 
ot adjudicating on offences and faults committed in the 
army. Such was their wrath on this occasion against Thra- 

fThucyd V. 60. Oi AaxsSai- ® Thucyd. v. 60. ’ApysToi Se xal 
fiovioi xai ol SufAfxayoi sitcovto p.sv a^Tol ixi sv TioXXqi 7tX4ovi alxia eiyov 
WC yjYsi'To Sia tov vojxov, sv aixia 6s xouc a icfe ta aaevou? dveu xoii 

<?tXOv xax dXXyjXous 'rtoXX'Q xovAyiv, kXxQou?, <Sc. 

dc. 
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sylliis, that they would scarcely be prevailed upon even to 
put him upon his trial, but began to stone him. He was 
forced to seek personal safety at the altar; upon which the 
soldiers tried him, and he was condemned to have his prop¬ 
erty confiscated. i ^ 

Very shortly afterwards the expected Athenian con¬ 
tingent arrived, which probably ought to have Tardy 
come earlier: 1000 hoplites, with 300 horsemen, s^rrivai of 

under Laches and Nikostratus. .Alkibiadgs Laohss!&c!: 
came as ambassador, probably serving as a sol- ' 

dier also among the_ horsemen. The Argeians, fonting“ t 
notwithstanding their displeasure against Thra- Argos— 

syllus, nevertheless felt themselves pledged to of 
observe the truce which he had concluded, and nians, 
their magistrates accordingly desired the newly- Manti-®' 
arrived Athenians to depart. Hor was Alkibia- Heians, and 
des even permitted to approach and address the fgTnsTvho 
public assembly, until the Mantineian and Eleian Arcadian 
allies insisted that thus much at least should ' 

not be refused. An assembly was therefore con- 
vened, in which these allies took part, along with the Ar¬ 
geians. ^ Alkibiades contended strenuously that the recent 
truce with the Lacedaemonians was null and void: since it 
had been contracted without the privity of all the allies, 
distinctly at variance with the terms of the alliance. He 
therefore called upon them to resume military operations 
foithwith, in* conjunction with the reinforcement now sea¬ 
sonably arrived. ^ His speech so persuaded the assemblv? 
that the Mantineians and Eleians consented at once to join 
him in an expedition against the Arcadian town of Orcho- 
menus; the Argeians also, though at first reluctant, very 
speedily followed them thither. Orchomexms was a place 
important to acquire, not merely because its territory join¬ 
ed that of Mantineia on the northward, but because the 
Lacedaemonians had deposited therein the hostages which 
they had taken from Arcadian townships and villages as 
guarantee for fidelity. Its walls were however in had con¬ 
dition, and its inhabitants, after a short resistance, capitu¬ 
lated, They agreed to become allies of Mantineia-—to 
furnish hostages for faithful adhesion to such aliiance-^and 
to deliver up the hostages deposited with th6m by Sparta.*- 

* Taiicyd. V. CO, .» .. s 
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Encouraged by first success, tbe allies debated what 
:pians they should next undertake. The Eleiaiis con- 
agains^^^^ tended strenuously for a march against Lepreum, 
Eiftans re- while the Mantineians were anxious to attack 
turn home, their enemy and neighbour Tegea. The Argei- 
ans and Athenians preferred the latter—incomparably the 
more important enterprise Of the two; but such was the 
disgust of the Eleians at the rejection of their proposition, 
that they abandoned t|ie army altogether, and went home. 
Notwithstanding their desertion, however, the remaining 
allies continued together at Mantineia organizing their 
attack upon Tegea, in which city they had a strong favour¬ 
able party, who had actually laid their plans, and were on 
the point of proclaiming the revolt of the city from Sparta, i 
when the philo-Laconian Tegeans just saved themselves 
by despatching an urgent message to Sparta and receiving 
the most rapid succour. The Lacedaemonians, filled with 
indignation at the news of the surrender of Orchomenus, 
vented anew all their displeasure against Agis, whom they 
now threatened with the severe punishment of demolishing 
his house and fining him in the sum of 100,000 drachmae 
or about 272/3 Attic talents. He urgently entreated, that 
an opportunity might be afforded to him of redeeming by 
some brave deed the ill name which he had incurred: if he 
failed in doing so, then they might inflict upon him what 
penalty they chose. The penalty was accordingly with¬ 
drawn: but a restriction, new to the Spai'tan constitution, 
was now placed upon the authority of the king. It had been, 
before, a part of his prerogative to lead out the army single- 
handed and on his own authority; but a council of Ten 
was now named, without whose concurrence he was inter¬ 
dicted from exercising such power ,2 

To the great good fortune of Agis, the pressing mes- 
B c 418 arrived announcing imminent revolt 

' ‘ ‘ of Tegea—the most important ally of Sparta, 

and close upon her border. Such was the alarm 
Agis and occasioned by this news, that the whole military 
dasmonians population instptly started off to relieve the 
march to place, Agis at their head—the most rapid move- 
its relief. ment ever known to have been made by Lace¬ 
demonian soldiers.3 "When they arrived at Orestheium in 

* Thncyd. v. 64. Saov o6x aipi- ® Thucyd. v. 63. 
ffTTjxsv, &o, * Tliuoyd. y, 64. ‘ivxaoQa 
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Arcadia in tlieir way, perhaps hearing that the danger was 
somewhat less pressing, they sent back to Sparta one-sixth 
part of the forces, for home defence—the oldest as well as 
the youngest men. The remainder marched forward to 
Tegea, where they were speedily joined by their Arcadian 
allies. They farther sent messages to the Corinthians and 
Boeotians, as well as to the'Phokians and Lokrians, in¬ 
voking the immediate presence of these contingents in the 
territory of Mantineia. The arrival of such reinforcements 
however, even with all possible zeal on the part of the 
cities contributing, could not be looked for without some 
lapse of time; the rather, as it appears that they could not 
get into the territory of Mantineia except by passing 
through that of Argos i—which could not be safely attempt¬ 
ed until they had all formed a junction. Accordingly 
Agis, impatient to redeem his reputation, marched at once 
with the Lacedaemonians and the Arcadian allies present 
into the territory of Mantineia, and took up a position near 
the Herakleion or temple of Herakl^s,^ from whence he 
began to ravage the neighbouring lands. The Argeians 
and their allies presently came forth from Mantineia, plant¬ 
ed themselves near him, but on very rugged and imprac¬ 
ticable ground—and thus offered him battle. Nothing 
daunted by the difficulties of the position, he marshalled 
his army and led it up to attack them. His rashness on 
the present occasion might have produced as much mischief 
as his inconsiderate concession to Thrasyllus near Argos, 
had not an ancient Spartan called out to him that he was 
now merely proceeding “to heal mischief by mischief.” So 
forcibly was Agis impressed either with this timely admo¬ 
nition, or by the closer view of the position which he had 
undertaken to assault, that he suddenly halted the army, 
and gave orders for retreat—though actually within dis¬ 
tance, no greater than the cast of a javelin, from the 
enemy.3 

6sia ttuv Aaxs8aifxovlu>v YlyveTai, a5- ftScroo. 

Td)v Ts xal Tu)v ElX,d)Tu)v TiavSTjfjLsl ® The Lacedsemonian kings ap- 
iSeia xal ola olinu) itp6T8pov. The pear to have felt a sense of pro- 
outmarch of the Spartans just teotion in enoampingnear a temple 
before the battle of Platsea (de- of HSraklSs, their heroic pro¬ 
scribed in Herodot. vli. 10) seems genitor (see Xenophon, Hellen. vii. 
however to have beeii quite as rapid 1, 31.) 

and instantaneous. ® Thucyd. v. 66. See an excla- 

* Thucyd. V. 64. yip mation by an old Spartan men- 
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His march was now intended to draw the Argeians 
MancBuvres away from the difficult ground which they 
of Agis to occupied. On the frontier between Mantineia 
blttfe 0 ^ and Tegea—both situated on a lofty but en- 
fair ground, closed plain, drained only by katabothra or 
natural subterranean channels in the mountains—was 
situated a head of water, the*regular efflux of which seems 
to have been kept up by joint operations of both cities for 
their mutual benefit. Thither Agis now conducted his 
army, for the purpose of turning the water towards the 
side of Mantineia, where it would occasion serious damage; 
calculating that theMantineians and their allies would cer^ 
tainly descend from their position ta hinder it. No stra¬ 
tagem however was necessary to induce the latter to adopt 
this resolution. For so soon as they saw the Lacedaemo¬ 
nians, after advancing to the foot of the hill, first suddenly 
halt—next retreat—and lastly disappear—-their surprise 
was very great; and this surprise was soon converted into 
contemptuous confidence and impatience to pursue the 
fiying enemy. The generals, not sharing such confidence, 
hesitated at first to quit their secure position: upon which 
the troops became clamorous, and loudly denounced them 
for treason in letting the Lacedaemonians quietly escape a 
second time, as they had before done near Argos. These 

g enerals would probably not be the same with those who 
ad incurred, a short time before, so much undeserved cen¬ 
sure for their convention with Agis: but the murmurs on 
the present occasion, hardly less unreasonable, drove them, 
not without considerable shame and confusion, to give orders 
for advance. They abandoned the hill, marched down into 
the plain so as to approach the Lacedaemonians, and em¬ 
ployed the next day in arranging themselves in good battle 
order, so as to be ready to fight at a moment’s notice. 

Meanwhile it appears that Agis had found himself 
Forward disappointed in his operations upon the water, 
march and He had either not done so much damage, or not 
portion of so much terror, as he had expected: and 

the Ar- he accordingly desisted, putting himself again 
geians. march to resume his position at the Hera- 

kleion, and supposing that his enemies still retained their 
position on the hill. Hut in the course of this march he 

tioned as productive of important consequences, at the moment when 
a battle was going to commence, in Xenophon, Hellen. vii. 4, 25. 
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came suddenly upon theArgeian and allied army where lie 
was not in the least prepared to see them. They were not 
only in the plain, but already drawn up in perfect order of 
battle. The Mantineians occupied the right wing, the post 
of honour, because the ground was in their territory: next 
to them stood their dependent Arcadian allies: then the 
chosen Thousand-regiment of Argos, citizens of wealth and 
family trained in arms at the cost of the state: alongside 
of them, the remaining Argeian hoplites with their de¬ 
pendent allies of Kleonse and Orneae: last of all, on the 
left wing, stood the Athenians, their hoplites as well as 
their horsemen. 

It was with the greatest surprise that Agis and his 
army beheld this unexpected apparition. To any other 
Greeks than Lacedaemonians, the sudden presentation of a 
formidable enemy would have occasioned a 
feeling of dismay from which they would have djemomans 
found it difficult to recover; and even the Lace- 
daemonians, on this occasion, underwent a mo- their 
mentary shock unparalleled in their previous ®ead 
experience,! But they now felt the full advan-' mation into 
tage of their rigorous training and habit of battle 
military obedience, as well as of that subordina- 
tion of officers which was peculiar to themselves in Greece. 
In other Grecian armies orders were proclaimed to the 
troops in a loud voice by a herald,- who received them 
personally from the general: each taxis or company, indeed, 
had its own taxiarch, but the latter did not receive his 
orders separately from the general, and seems to have had 
no personal responsibility for the execution of them by his 
soldiers. Subordinate and responsible military authority 
was not recognised. Among the Lacedsemonians, on the 
contrary, there was a regular gradation of military and 
responsible authority—‘^commanders of commanders”— 
each of whom had his special duty in ensuring the execution 
of orders. 2 Every order emanated from the Spartan king 

* Thucyd. v. 66. {jiaXtoxa 6r) Aa- ttov eIoI, xal t 6 iictfjiEXI? tou Spto- 
xgSai|ji.6vtoi, £<; 5 e[Ji.iiJi.v7)vTo, Av fi-dvou TtoXXot? TrpoaAxei. 

xqj eSsfsXAyTjaocv Ppa^rsiac ' Xenophon, De Eepubl. Laced, 

ydp pLeXXrjoeox; tj napaaxeuifi auxok xL 6* Ai. itotpayocYotl (oaTtep 6it6 xi^- 
iylyvexo, &c. .* poxoc {»itb toS eVci>pL#tdp)roU XAytp St)- 

^ Thucyd. v. 66.' ydp xi XoQvxai: compai^e xi. 8. xqi svcnp-o- 

itdv, itXyjv ^Xlyoo, x6 oxpaxdueSov xptpjriR icocpsyYhdTai el? p-ixOiTtov itap* 
T<jL)v AaxeSaipiovitov apxovxe? douiSflt xa6lci:do9atj 
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wHen he was present, and was given to the Polemarchs 
Gradation (each Commanding a Mora, the largest militarv 
anHsTon- division), who intimated it to the Lochagi, or 
sibiiity pe- colonels of the respective Loohi. These ao-ain 
toe “ace°d£a. gave command to each Pentekonter, or captain 
monian 01 a ifentekosty; lastly, he to the Endmotaroh 
anny commanded the lowest subdivision called 

an Enomoty. The soldier thus received no immediate 
orders except from the Enomotarch, who was in the first 
instance responsible for his En6moty; but the Pentekonter 
and the Lochage were responsible also each for his larger 
division; the pentekosty including four endmoties, and the 
lochus four pentekosties—at least so the numbers stood on 
this^ occasion. All the various military manoeuvres were 
familiar to the Xjacedsemonians from their unremitting 
drill, so that their armies enjoyed the advantage of readier 
obedience along with more systematic command. Accord¬ 
ingly, though thus taken by surprise, and called on now for 
the first time in their lives to form in the presence of an 
enemy, they only manifested the greater promptitude i and 
anxious haste in obeying the orders of Agis, transmitted 
-through ^the regular series of officers. The battle array 
was attained, with regularity as well as with speed. 

The extreme left of the Lacedaemonian line belonged 
Lacedsemo- by ancient privilege to the Skiritgej mount- 

privileged’ of the border district of Laconia skirt- 

post of the mg the Arcadian Parrhasii, seemingly east of 
^eEurotas near its earliest and highest course. 
These men, originally Arcadians, now consti¬ 
tuted a variety of Laconian Perioeki, with peculiar duties 
as well as peculiar privileges. Numbered among the 
bravest and most active men in Peloponnesus, they ge** 
nerally formed the vanguard in an advancing march; and 
the Spartans stand accused of having exposed them to 
danger as well as toil with unbecoming recklessness. 2 Next 
to the Skiritae, who were 600 in number, stood the enfran¬ 
chised Helots, recently returned from serving withPrasidas 
in Thrace, and the Neodamodes, both prob^ly summoned 
home from Lepreum, where we were told before that they 

Thucyd. V, 66. feiQix; 6it6 cricou- jxov, &c. 
aaQioxavTo ec xoffjAov t6v ® Xenophon, Cyrop. it. 2, 1: sea 
jauTU)v, 'AyiSoc too Diodor. xv. c. 32; Xenophon, Rep, 

exaoria siTjyoojxsvou xata t6v v6- Laced, xiii. 6, 
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had been iDlanted. After them, in the centre of the entire 
line, came the Lacedaemonian lochi, seven in number, with 
the Arcadian dependent allies, Heraean and Maenalian, near 
them. Lastly, in the right wing, stood the Tegeans, with 
a small division of Lacedaemonians occupying the extreme 
right, as the post of honour. On each flank there were 
some Lacedaemonian horsemen. i 

Thucydides, with a frankness which enhances the value 
of his testimony wherever he gives it positively, -gncertain 
informs us that he cannot pretend to set down numbers of 
the number of either army. It is evident that 
this silence is not lor want oi having inquired— 
but none of the answers which he received appeared to him 
trustworthy: the extreme secrecy of Lacedaemonian politics 
admitted of no certainty about their numbers, while the^ 
empty numerical boasts of other Greeks served only to 
mislead. In the absence of assured information about 
aggregate number, the historian gives us some general 
information accessible to every inquirer, and some facts 
visible to a spectator. Prom his language it is conjectured, 
with some probability, by Dr. Thirlwall and others, that 
hewas himselfpresent at thebattle, though in what capacity, 
we cannot determine, as he was an exile from his country. 

‘ First he states that theLacedsemonian army appeared more 
numerous than that of the enemv. Next he tells us, that 
independent of the Skiritse on the left, who were 600 in 
number—the remaining Lacedaemonian front, to the ex¬ 
tremity of their right wing, consisted of 448 men; each 
enomoty having four men in front. In respect to depth, 
the dift’erent enomoties were not all equal; but for the 
most part, the files were eight deep. There were seven 
lochi in all (apart from the Skiritae); each lochus comprised 
four pentekosties—each pentekosty contained four enomo¬ 
ties. ^ Multiplying 448 by 8, and adding the 60-0 Skiritae, 

* TLucyd. V. 67. of a definite (not alvrays the sarae)^ 

* Very little can be made ont number of Pentekosties. ^^heMora 
respecting the structure of the appears to have been a still larger 
LacedsBmonian army. We know division, consisting of so many 
that the Endmoty was the element- Lochi (according to Xenophon, 
ary division—the military unit: of four Lochi): but Thucydides 
that the Pentekosty was com- speaks as if he knew no division 
posed of a definite (not always larger than the Lochus. 

the same) number of Enfimoties : Beyond tbia very slender infor- 

tbat the Lochus also was| composed mittion, there seems no other faejfc 
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this would make a total of 4184 hoplites, besides a few 
horsemen on each flank. Bespecting light-armed, nothing 
is said. I have no confidence in such an estimate—but the 


total is smaller than we should have expected, considering 
that theLacedaemonians had marched out from Sparta with 
their entire force on a pressing emergency, and that they 
had only sent home one-sixth of their total, their oldest 
and youngest soldiers. 

It does not appear that the generals on the Argeian 
Preiimi- side made any attempt to charge while the 
h'Snguea I^acedaemoiiian battle-array was yet incomplete, 
to the It was necessary for them, according to Grrecian 
soldiers. practice, to wind up the courage of their troops 


certainly established about the 
Lacedasmonian military distribu¬ 
tion. Nor ought we reasonably to 
expect to find that these words 
Enomoty, JPentekosiy^ Lochus^ &o. 
indicate any fixed number of men: 
our own names regiment, company, 
troop, brigade, division, &c. are all 
more or less indefinite as to posit¬ 
ive numbers and proportion to 
each other. 

That which was peculiar to the 
Lacedeemonian drill, was, the teach¬ 
ing a small number of men like 
an En6moty (26, 32, 36 men, as we 
sometimes find it), to perform its 
evolutions under the command of 
its Endmotarch. When this was 
■once secured, it is probable that 
the combination of these element¬ 
ary divisions was left to be deter¬ 
mined in every case by circum¬ 
stances. 

Thucydides states several distinct 
facts. 1. Each EnOmoty had four 
,men in front. 2. Bach Bn6moty 
varied in depth, according as every 
lochagus chose. 3. Each lochus 
had four pentekosties^ and each 
pentekosty four endmoties.—-Now 
Eobree asks, with much reason, 
how these assertions are to be 
reconcQed ? Given the number of 
men in front, and the number of 
€n5moties in each Lochus—the 


depth of the Endmoty is of course 
determined, without reference to 
the discretion of any one. These 
two assertions appear distinctly 
contradictory; unless we suppose 
(what seems very difficult to be¬ 
lieve) that the Lochage mightmake 
one or two of the four files of the 
same Endmoty deeper than the 
rest. Dobree proposes, as a means 
of removing this difaculty, to 
expunge some words from the text.* 
One cannot have confidence, how¬ 
ever, in the conjecture. 

Another solution has been sug¬ 
gested, viz. that each lochagus had 
the power of dividing his lochus 
into more or fewer endmoties as 
he chose, only under the obligation 
that four men should constitute 
the front rank of each endmoty: 
the depth would then of course bo 
the variable item. I incline to be¬ 
lieve that this is what Thucydid&s 
here means to indicate. When he 
says, therefore, that there were 
four pentekosties in each lochus, 
and four endmoties in each pente¬ 
kosty—we must suppose him to 
allude to the army as it marched 
out from Sparta; and to intimate, 
by the words which follow, that 
each lochagus had the' power of 
modifying that distribution in re¬ 
gard to his own lochus, when the 
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by some words of exhortation and encouragement; and 
before these were finished, the Lacedemonians may prob¬ 
ably have attained their order. The Mantineian officers 
■ reniinded their countrymen that the coming battle would 
decide whether Mantineia should continue to be a free and 
imperial city, with Arcadian dependencies of her own, as 
she now was—or should again be degraded into a depend¬ 
ency of Lacedseinon. The Argeian leaders dwelt upon 
the opportunity which Argos now had of recovering her 
lost ascendency in Peloponnesus, and of revenging herself 
upon her worst enemy and neighbour. The Athenian 
troops were exhorted to show themselves worthy of the 
many brave allies with whom they were now associated, 
as well as to protect their own territory and empire by 
vanquishing their enemy in Peloponnesus. 

It illustrates forcibly the peculiarity of Lacedaemonian 
character, that to them no similar words of encouragement 
were addressed either by Agis or any of the officers. “They 
knew (says the historian*) that long practice beforehand, 
m the business of war, was a better preservative than fine 
speeches on the spur of the moment.” As among pro¬ 
fessional soldiers, bravery was assumed as a thing of course, 
without any special exhortation: but mutual suggestions 
were heard anaong them with a view to get their order of 
battle and position perfect,-which at first it probably was 
not, from the sudden and hurried manner in which thev 
had been constrained to form. Moreover various war^ 
songs, perhaps those of Tyrtaeus, were chanted in the ranks. 
At length the word was given to attack: the numerous 
pipers in attendance (an hereditary caste at Sparta) began 
pl^y? while the slow, solemn, and equable march of the 
troops adjusted itself to the time given by these instru¬ 
ments without any break or wavering in the line. A 
striking contrast to this deliberate pace was presented by 
the enemy; who having no pipers or other musical instru- 
ments, rushed forward to the charge with a step vehement 

order of battle was about to be ixixm vdfjttov h a^iaiY a^roK ly 
formed. This, at any rate, seems T^irlaTavTo t-iqv TcapotxsXsoaiv t'Ji? 
the least unsatisfactory solution of araOoic oujiv sTtoioovto, elSd- 

the difficulty. xsi; spymv ex noXXou |j.sXfi:y)v icXsim 

* Thucyd.r. 69. AaxeSaifXfivioi fid ctbl^oocTav ^ Xfifcov fit 6 X 4700 xaXu)^ 
xaQ’ exdotou? TS xal ptaTct Tu)v xoXs- itapaivaoiv. 

VOL. VI. ^ ^ 
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and even furious, i fresh from the exhortations just address¬ 
ed to them. 

It was the natural tendency of all Grecian armies, 
Battle of when coming into conflict, to march not exactly 
Mantineia, straight forward, but somewhat aslant towards 
the right. The soldiers on the extreme right of both 
armies set the example of such inclination, in order to 
avoid exposing their own unshielded side; while for the 
same reason every man along the line took care to keep 
close to the shield of his right hand neighbour. We see 
from hence that, with equal numbers, the right was not 
merely the post of honour, but also of comparative safety. 
So it proved on the present occasion; even the Lacedae¬ 
monian discipline being noway exempt from this cause of 
disturbance. Though the Lacedaemonian front, from their 
superioi' numbers, was more extended than that of the 
enemy, still their right files did not think themselves safe 
without slanting still farther to the right, and thus out¬ 
flanked very greatly the Athenians on the opposite left 
wing; while on the opposite side the Mantineians who 
formed the right wing, from the same disposition to keep 
the left shoulder forward, outflanked, thougn not in so great 
a degree, the Skiritae and Brasideians on the Lacedae¬ 
monian left. King Agis, whose post was with the Lochi 
in the centre, saw plainly that when the armies closed, his 
left would be certainly taken in flank and perhaps even in 
the rear. Accordingly he thought it necessary to alter 
his dispositions even at this critical moment, which he 
relied upon being able to accomplish through the exact 
discipline, practised evolutions, and slow march of his 
soldiers. 

The natural mode of meeting the impending danger 
would have been to bring round a division from the extreme 
right, where it could well be spared, to the extreme left 
against the advancing Mantineians. But the ancient 
privilege of the Skiritse, who always fought by themselves 
on the extreme left, forbade such an order.2 Accordingly, 

» Thucyd. v. 70. ’ApyeToi xal t taSic, ^Tcsp cpiXeT td fAsyaXa arpct- 
pl. S6jj.p.axoi, ivTovoa? xai ipy^ ev xaT? itpoaiSoi? tcoieTv. 

poovTS?, AaxeSaip.(4vioi 8s, ppa8su)< ' Thucyd. v. 67. T6 te 8^ xipa? 

U7i: 6 auXTjTwv icoXXcbv v6pi^ f*.ev 86(bvup.ov Sxipixai aoxol? xa- 

.QsaxouxcDv, o6 xou Osioo Slaxayxo, delxauxYjv X7)v xd^iv 

iva 6fj.aXu)? fxsxd puOjAou Palvovxsc fidvoi AaxsSaipioviiov 
TcposXBoiev* xal p.7] StoaTcacrQstr) auxcbv aywv aoxtbv Ixovxsc, Ac. 
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Agis gave signal to the Brasideians and Skiritee to make 
a tlank: movement on the left so as to get on 
equal front with the Mantineians; while in order SreTbl 
to fill up the vacancy thus created in his line, fs's, on the 
he sent orders to the two polemarchs Aristoklgs jorTofe''*' 
Jind Bipponoidas, who had their Lochi on the lus 

extreme right of the line, to move to the rear Obeyed. Hi, 
and take jpost on the right of the Brasideians, wing is 
so as again to close up the line. But these two ' 
polemarchs, who had the safest and most victorious place 

XL disobeying his express orders: 

so hat Agis, when he saw .that they did not move, was 
lorced to send a second order countermanding the flanlr 
movement of the Skiritee, and directing them to fall in upon 
the centre, back into their former place. But it had now 
become too late to execute this second command before 
the hostile armies closed; and theSkirit* and Brasideians 
were thus assailed while in disorder and cut off from their 
own centre. The Mantineians, finding them in this con¬ 
dition, defeated and drove them back; while the chosen 
inousana.ot Argos, breaking in by the vacant space be- 
ween the Brasideians and the Liacedsemonian centre, took 
uiem on the right flank and completed their discomfiture, 
ihey were routed and pursued even to the LacedjBmonian 
baggage-waggons in the rear; some of the elder troops 
who guarded the waggons being slain, and the whole 
Jjacedsemonian left wing altogether dispersed. 

XT.* victorious Mantineians and their comrades, 

thinking only of what was immediately before Complete 
them, wasted thus a precious time when their 
aid w’as urgently needed elsewliere. Matters 
passed very differently on the Lacedaemonian monians. 
centre and right; where Agis, with his body-guard of 
300 chosen youths called Hippeis, and with the Spartaii 
Lochi, found himself in front conflict with the centre and 
lelt of the enemy;—with the Argeians, their elderly troops 
and the so-called Five Lochi—with the Kleonseans and 

Tho strong and precise languaiafe, than elsewhere. And it U essential 
nwhich I hucydid^s here uses, shows to take notice of the circumstance 
that this was a privilege pointedly fe order to appreciaie the freneraJl 
noted «a much esteemed: .meng eWp ef Agie, which ha, beeurathL 
the Lacedfemonians, especially, haudly crJticfsed. 
ancient routine was more valued 


2 A 2 
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Orneates, dependent allies of Argos—and with the Athe¬ 
nians. Over all these troops they were completely victorious, 
after a short resistance—indeed on some points with no 
resistance at all. So formidable was the aspect and name 
of the Lacedaemonians, that the opposing troops gave way 
without crossing spears, and even with a panic so headlong, 
that they trod down each other in anxiety to escape. i 


» Thucya. V. 72. (Ot Aaoc£8oti|j.(ivioi 

•coo<; ’Apisiouc) ouos e<; 

y^sipc*^; tou? uoD.oi)? UTcoixalvccvTac;, 
aU’, (hx. i-Kizaa'i ot Aof/sSaifxivtoi, 
suQ'K sv 86 vto!(;, xotl ecrxl'j oiic xal , 
xaTaTcoxy/Jsvxac, xou (ptjvjvai xyjv 
«YxaxalYi'|'tv. 

The last words of this sentence 
present a difficulty which has per¬ 
plexed all the commentators, and 
which none of them have yet satis¬ 
factorily cleared up. 

They all admit that the ex¬ 
pressions, TOO, xou p.Y], preceding 
the infinitive mood as here, signify 
design or purpose; evsxa being 
understood. But none of them can 
construe the sentence satisfactorily 
with this meaning: accordingly 
they here ascribe to the words a 
different and exceptional meaning. 
See the notes of Poppo, Goller, 
and Dr. Arnold, in which notes the 
views of other critics are cited and 
discussed. 

Some say that too piTi in this 
place means the same as toaxs jxi]: 
others affirm, that it is identical 
with 6 id xo (XT) or with x<ii p.^. 
“Formula xou, xou p.Yj (sayBauer 
and Gfiller), plerumque consilium 
significat: interdum effecium (i. c. 
moTS pir^); hie causam indicat (i. e. 
Sia TO ptTj, or xtp pir/).” But I agree 
with Dr. Arnold in thinking that 
the last of these three alleged 
meanings is wholly unauthorised ; 
while the second (which is adopted 
by Dr. Arnold himself) is sustained 
only by feeble and dubious evid¬ 
ence—for the passage of Thucydi¬ 
des (ii. 4. TOO p.^ cxipeuYeiv) may be 


as well construed (as Poppo’s note 
thereupon suggests) without any 
such supposed exceptional sense of 
the words. 

Now itseems tome quite possible 
to construe the words xou p.'i^ ^Ovivai 
here in their regular and legitimate 
sense of Evsxot xou or consilium. 
But first an error must be cleared 
up which pervades the view of 
most of the commentators. They 
supposed that those Argeians, who 
are here affirmed to have been 
^Hrodden under foct^^ were so trod¬ 
den down by the Lacedeemoniuna 
in their advance. But this is in 
every way improbable. The Lace¬ 
daemonians were particularly slow 
in their motions, regular in their 
ranks, and backward as to pursuit 
—qualities which are dwelt upon 
by Thucydides in regard to this 
very battle. They were not all 
likely to overtake such terrified 
men as were only anxious to run 
away: moreover, if they did over¬ 
take them, they would spear them, 
—not trample them under foot. 

To be trampled under foot, though 
possible enough from the numerous 
Persiau cavalry (Herodot. vii. 173; 
Xenoph. Hellen. iii. 4, 12 ), is not 
the treatment which defeated sol¬ 
diers meet with from victorious 
hostile infantry in the field, espe¬ 
cially Lacedaemonian infantry. But 
it is precisely the treatment which 
they meet with, if they be in one 
of the hinder ranks, from their 
own panic-stricken comrades in the 
front rank, who find the enemy 
closing upon them, and rush back 
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While thus defeated in front, they were taken in flank by 
the Tegeans and Lacedaemonians on the right of Agis’ 


madly to get away from him. Of 
course it was the Argeians in the 
front rank who were seized with 
the most violent panic, and who 
thus fell back upon their own 
comrades in the rear ranks, .over¬ 
throwing and treading them down 
to secure their own escape. It seems 
quite plain that it was the Argeians 
in front (not the Lacedsemonians) 
who trod down their comrades in 
the rear (there were probably six 
or eight men in every file) in order 
to escape themselves before the 
Lacedaemonians should be upon 
them: compare Xenophon, Helle¬ 
nic. iv. 4, 11; GEconomic. viii. 5, 
There are therefore in the whole 
scene which Thucydides describes, 
three distinct subjects—-1. The Lace- 
dfiemoniana. 2. The Argeiansoldieis 
who were trodden down. 3. Other 
Argoian soldiers who trod them 
down in order to get away them¬ 
selves.—Ouj: of these three he only 
specifies the first two ; but the third 
is present to his mind, and is im¬ 
plied in his narrative just as much 
as if ho had written -/axctTcaTYj^lsv-ac: 
UTt’ aXXtov or OTi’ aXXrjXtnv, as in 
Xenoph. Hellon. iv. 4, 11. 

Now it is to this third subject, 
implied in the narrative but not 
formally specified (i. c. those Ar- 
goians who trod down their com¬ 
rades in order to get away them¬ 
selves)—or rather to the second 
and third conjointly and confusedly 
—that the design or purpose {con¬ 
silium) in the words tou p.*/) <p!Jf^vai 
refers. 

Earther, the commentators all 
construe too py) ttjv eixaxa- 

as if the last word were an 
accusative case coming after 
and governed by it. But there is 
also another construction, equally 
■ good Greek, and much better for 


the sense. In my judgement, xTjv 
eYxaxdX7]'j;iv is here the accusative 
case coming before epO^vott and 
forming the subject of it. The 
words will thus read (Svsxa) roe 
T/jv eYxaxdXy)4»tv p>] (titsXOoO- 

cav aoxoi?) — “in order that the 
actual grasp of the Lacedmraoiiiaus 
might not he beforehand in coming 
upon them”—“might not come upon 
them too soon,” i. e. “sooner than 
they could get away.” And since 
the word eYzaxdXy,'j;i? is an abstract 
active substantive, so, in order to 
get at the real meaning here., we 
may substitute the concrete words 
with which it correlates— i. e. robi 
Aarsoaipovtc'JC eYxaxaXotf-ldvxa? — 
subject as well as attribute—for 
the active participle is hero es¬ 
sentially involved. 

The sentence would then read, 
supposing the ellipsis tilled up and 
the meaning expressed in full and 
concrete words—scxiv ou<; xal xaxa- 
TC'xxyjdsvxai; utc’ dXXrjXcov 
(or piaf^Ojxsvinv), svsxa xou xooi; Aa- 
xsoaipovlo'jq pif) cp’JTj/oii 
xa<; aoxobc (xovx; 9 s'!)Yovxa(;): “As 
soon as the Lacedsemonians ap¬ 
proached near, the Argeians gave 
way at once, without staying for 
hand-,combat; and some wore even 
trodden down by each other, or 
by their own comrades running 
away in order that the Lac ‘dsemo- 
nians might not he beforehand in 
catching them sooner than they 
could escape.” 

Construing in this way the aen- 
tence as it now stands, we have xoii 
p 7 ) used in Its regular and 

legitimate sense of purpose or con- 
si ium. We have moreover a plain 
and natural state 6f facl^, in full 
keeping with the general narrative. 
Nor is there any violence put upon 
the words. Nothing more is done 
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army, and the Athenians here incurred serious hazard of 
being all cut to pieces, had they not been effectively aided 
by their own cavalry close at hand. Moreover Agis, haying 
decidedly beaten and driven them back, was less anxious 
to pursue them than to return to the rescue of his own 
defeated left wing; so that even the Athenians, who were 
exposed both in flank and front, were enabled to effect 
their retreat in safety. The Mantineians and the Argeian 
Thousand, though victorious on their part of the line, yet 
seeing the remainder of their army in disorderly flight, had 
little disposition to renew the combat against Agis and the 
conquering Lacedemonians. They sought only to effect 
their retreat, which however could not be done without 
severe loss, especially on the part of the Mantineians— 
and which Agis might have prevented altogether, had not 
the Lacedemonian system, enforced on this occasion by 
the counsels of an ancient Spartan named Pharax, enjoined 
abstinence from prolonged pursuit against a defeated 
enemy. 1 There fell in this battle 700 men of the Argeians, 
Kleoneans, and Orneates; 200 Athenians, together with 
both the generals Laches. and Nikostratus; and 200 Man¬ 
tineians. The loss of the Lacedsemonians, though never 
certainly known, from the habitual secrecy of their public 
proceedings, was estimated at about 300 men. They strip¬ 
ped the enemy’s dead, spreading out to view the arms thus 
acquired, and selecting some for a trophy; then picked up 
their own dead and carried them away for burial at Tegea, 

f ranting the customary burial-truce to the defeated enemy, 
fleistoanax, the other Spartan king, had advanced as tar 
as Tegea with a reinforcement composed of the elder and 
younger citizens; but on hearing of the victory, he returned 
home. 2 

Such was the important battle of Mantineia, fought 
^ in.the month of June 418 B.c. Its effect through- 

SISs of out Greece was prodigious. The numbers en- 
the victory gaged on both sides were very considerable for 
ifsWilg^^the a Grecian army of that day, though seemingly 
reputation not SO large as at the battle of Delium five years 
oi parta. ]3efoi*e; the number and grandeur of the states 

tlian to expand a very elliptical as the chief difficulty, of an ex¬ 
sentence, and to fill up that entire positor of Thucydides, 
sentence which was present to the •* Thucyd. v. 73; Diodor. xii. 70. 

writer’s own mind. To do this “ Thucyd. v. 73. 

properly is the chief duty, as well 
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whose troops were engaged was however greater than at 
Delium. But what gave peculiar value to the battle was, 
that it wiped off at once the pre-existing stain upon the 
honour of Sparta. The disaster in Sphakteria, disappoint¬ 
ing all previous expectation, had drawn upon her the im¬ 
putation of something like cowardice; and there were other 
proceedings which, with far better reason, caused her to 
be stigmatised as stupid and backward. ^ But the victory 
of Mantineia silenced all such disparaging criticism, and 
replaced Sparta in her old position of military pre-eminence 
before the eyes of Greece. It worked so much the more 
powerfully because it was entirely the fruit of Lacedsemo- 
nian courage, with little aid from that peculiar skill and 
tactics, which was generally seen concomitant, but had in 
the present case been found comparatively wanting. The 
manoeuvre of Agis, in itself not ill-conceived, for the pur¬ 
pose of extending his left wing, had failed through the 
disobedience of the two refractory polemarchs: but in such 
a case the shame of failure falls more or less upon all parties 
concerned; nor could either general or soldiers be con¬ 
sidered to have displayed at Mantineia any of thatprofession- 
al aptitude which caused the Lacedaemonians to be styled 
“artists in warlike affairs.” So much the more conspicuously 
did Lacedaemonian courage stand out to view. After the 
left wing had been broken, and when the Argeian Thousand 
had penetrated into the vacant space between the left and 
centre, so that they might have taken the centre in flank, 
and ought to have done so had they been well-advised— 
the troops in the centre, instead of being daunted as most 
Grecian soldiers would have been, had marched forward 
against the enemies in their front, and gained a complete 
victory. The consequences of the battle were thus immense 
in re-establishing the reputation of the Lacedsemonians, 
and in exaljbing them again to their ancient dignity of chiefs 
of Peloponnesus. 1 

We are not surprised to hear that the two polemarchs, 
Aristokles and Hippqnoidas, whose disobedience had well- 
ni^^TOed the fmn bf the army, were tried and condemn¬ 
ed to banishment as cowards on their return to Sparta. 2 

* Thucyd. ,v. 75. Kal Tifjv Orto Td)v ts xal Ppa56T'»3ta, ivl Ipyi}) To6t^ 
‘EXXTjvtov X 0 T 3 l'nicp8po|».iv7]v altlav awfiXOcraMTO* ptiv, dx; eSAxoovi 

ic TS (AaXaxiav 5ta iv ,t^ yiiai^ xaxit;ip,8voi|, Si, ol auxol "del 

Suix'fopav, xal e? xyjv SXXtv * Tliuoyd. v. 72. 
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Operations 
of Ar- 
ffoians, 
Eleians, 
Ac., near 
Epidaurus. 


Looking at the battle from the point of view of the 
other side, we may remark that the defeat was 
greatly occasioned by the selfish caprice of the 
Eleians in withdrawing their 3000 men imme¬ 
diately before the battle, because the other allies, 
instead of marching against Lepreum, preferred 
to attempt the far more important town of Tegea: an ad¬ 
ditional illustration of the remark of Perikles at the begin¬ 
ning of the war, that numerous and equal allies could 
never be kept in harmonious co-operation. i Shortly after 
the defeat, the 3000 Eleians came back to the aid of Man- 
tineia—probably regretting their previous untoward de¬ 
parture—together with a reinforcement of 1000 Athenians. 
Moreover, the Karneian month began—a season which the 
Lacedaemonians kept rigidly holy; even despatching mes¬ 
sengers to countermand their extra-Peloponnesian allies, 
whom they had invoked prior to the late battle ^—and 
remaining themselves within their own territory, so that 
the field was for the moment left clear for the operations 
of a defeated enemy. Accordingly, the Epidaurians, though 
they had made an inroad into the territory of Argos 
during the absence of the Argeian main force at the time of 
the late battle, and had gained a partial success—now 
found their own territory overrun by the united Eleians, 
Mantineians, and Athenians, who were bold enough even 
to commence a wall of circumvallation round the town of 
Epidaurus itself. The entire work was distributed between 
them to be accomplished: but the superior activity and 
perseverance of the Athenians were here displayed in a 
conspicuous manner. Por while the portion of work com¬ 
mitted to them (the fortification of the cape on which the 
Hermum or temple of Here was situated) was indefatigably 
prosecuted and speedily brought to completion—their 
allies, both Eleians and Mantineians, abandoned the tasks 
respectively allotted to them, in impatience and disgust. 
The idea of circumvallation being for this reason relinquish¬ 
ed, a joint garrison was left in the new fort at Cape He- 
rseum, after which the allies evacuated the Epidaurian ter¬ 
ritory. ^ 

So far the Lacedaemonians appeared to have derived 
little positive benefit from their late victory; but the 

• Thucyd. i, 141. * Thuoyd, v, 75, 

* Thucyd,. v. 76. 
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fruits of it were soon manifested in the very centre of their 
enemy’s force—at Argos. A material change ^ , 

had taken place since the battle in the poli- fha^rat 
tical tendencies of that city. There had been 
within it alwajrs an opposition party—philo-La- onhe^aui* 
conian andanti-democratical: and theeffectofthe “f 
defeat at Mantineia had been to strengthen this 
party as much as it depressed their opponents. The demo- 
cratical leaders—who, in conjunction with Athens and Alki- 
Diades, had aspired to maintain an ascendency in Pelopon¬ 
nesus hostile and equal, if not superior, to Sparta—now 
found their calculations overthrown and exchanged for the 
discouraging necessities of self-defence against a victorious 
enemy. And while these leaders thus lost general influence 
by so complete a defeat oftheir foreign policy, the ordinary 
democratical soldiers of Argos brought back with them 
from the field of Mantineia, nothing but humiliation and 
^rror of the Lacedaemonian arms. But the chosen Argeian 
Thousand-regiment returned with very different feelings, 
victorious over the left wing of their enemies, they had 
not been seriously obstructed in their retreat even by the 
Lacedaemonian centre. They had thus reaped pbsitive ^ 
doubtless felt contempt for their beaten fellow- 
citizens. Now it has been already mentioned that these 
Thousand were men of rich families, and the best military ' 
age, set apart by the Argeian democracy to receive per¬ 
manent training at the public expense, just at a time when 
the ambitious views of Argos first began to dawn, after the 
peace of Nikias. So long as Argos was likely to become or 
continue the imperial state ofPeloponnesus,theseThousand 
wealthy men would probably find their dignity sufficiently 
consulted in upholding her as such, and would thus acquiesce 
in the democratical government. But when the defeat of 
Mantineia reduced Argos to her own limits, and threw her 
upon the defensive, there was nothing to counterbalance 

* Aristotle (Politic, v. 4, 9) ex- An. example of contempt enter<« 
pressly notices the credit gained tained by victorious troops over 
by the oligarchical force of Argos defeated fellow-countrymen, is 
in the battle of Mantineia, as one mentioned by Xenophon in the 
main cause of the subsequent re- Athenian army under Alkibiad&s 
volution—notwithstanding that the and Thrasyllus, in one of the later 
Argeians generally were heaten^— years of the Peloponnesian war; 

Oi eOSoxijii^oavTsc see Xenophon, Hellen. i. 2. 16-17. 

Kv Mavtivfil<x, dc. 
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chical con¬ 
spiracy of 
the 

Thousand- 
regiment at 
Argos, in 
concert 
with the 
Lacedaemo¬ 
nians. 


tlieir natural oligarchical sentiments,^ so that they became 
decided op 23 onents of the democratical government in its 
distress. The oligarchical party in Argos, thus encouraged 
and reinforced, entered into a conspiracy with the Lacedae¬ 
monians to bring the city into alliance with Sparta as v/ell 
as to overthrow the democracy. i 

As the first step towards the execution of this scheme, 
the Lacedaemonians, about the end of September, 
marched out their full forces as far as Tegea, 
thus threatening invasion, and ins|)iring terror 
at Argos. From Tegea they sent' forward as 
envoy Lichas, proxenus of the Argeians at 
Sparta, with two alternative propositions: one 
for peace, which he was instructed to tender 
and ]Drevail upon the Argeians to accept, if he 
could; another, in case they refused, of a menacing character. 
It was the scheme of the oligarchical faction first to bring 
the city into alliance with Lacedaemon and dissolve the 
connexion with Athens, before they attempted any innova¬ 
tion in the government. The arrival of Lichas was the 
signal for them to manifest themselves by strenuously 
pressing the acceptance of his pacific proposition. But they 
had to contend against a strong resistance; since Alkihiades, 
still in Argos, employed his utmost energy to defeat their 
views. Nothing hut the presence of the Lacedaemonian 
army at Tegea, and the general despondency of the people, 
at length enabled them to carry their pointy and to procure 
acceptance of the proposed treaty; which, being already 
adopted by the Ekklesia at Sparta, was sent ready prepared 
to Argos,—and there sanctioned without alteration. The 
conditions were substantially as follows:— 

^‘The Argeians shall restore the hoys whom they have 
Treaty of received as hostages from Orchomenus, and the 
peace be- men-hostages from the Maenalii. They shall 
Sparta and restore to the Lacedaemonians the men now in 
Argos. Mantineia, whom the Lacedaemonians had placed 
as hostages for safe custody in Orchomenus, and whom the 
Argeians and Mantineians have carried away from that 
place. They,shall evacuate Epidaurus, and raze the fort 
recently erected near it. The Athenians, unless they also 
forthwith evacuateEpidaurus, shallbeproclaimedas enemies 
to Lacedaemon as well as to Argos, and to the allies of both^ 

» Thucyd. v. 76 j Liodor. xii. 80. . . « 
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tJie hostages whom 
they now have m keeping, from whatever place the/mav 

sacrifice alleged ^to hi 
due to Apollo by the Epidaunans, the Atgeians wSl consent 

oiJr am *?.“*' '?'“!■ ™«« thS .3 

Clear themselves. Every city in PeloponnesuL small or 

OTO an^P autonomous and at liberty to maintain its 

shall com P n*®''‘y exti'a-I'eloponnesian city 
shall come against Peloponnesus with mischievous nroiects 

a. It; f® t;‘! t 

Donti^!;aAf * n mu ® interest of the Pelo- 

Lart-i «h^ extra-Peloponnesian allies of 

Satv as^ thp^M” position with reference to this 

nesM-aL*^I«n -^^Sos in Pelopon- 

esua and shall hold their own in the same manner. The 

admiSt^p^^^T tfnty to their allies, who shall be 
£fdpJvp fit. But if the 


* Thucyd. V. 77. The text of 
Thucydides is incurably corrupt, 
in regard to several words of this 
clause; though the general sense 
appears sufficiently certain, that 
the Epidaurians are to be allowed 
to^ clear themselves in respect to 
this demand by an oath. In regard 
to this purifying oath it seems to 
have been essential that the oath 
should be tendered by one litigant 
party and tdlcen by the other; 
perhaps therefore asjjLev or Ssjxsv 
X^v (Valckenaer’s conjecture) might 
he preferable to ei|X8v X^v. 

To Ilerodot. vi. 86 and Aristotel. 
Ehetoric.i. 16,6, which Dr. Arnold 
and other commentators notice in 
illustration of this practice, we may 
add the instructive exposition of 
the analogous practice in the pro- 
oedure of Eoman law, as given 
by Von Savigny in his System des 
heutigen Romischen Rechts, sect. 
3^09-313, vol, vii. p, 63-83. It was’ 
an oath tendered by one litigant 
party to the opposite in hopes that 
the latter would refuse to take it; 


if taken, it had the effect of a 
judgement in favour of the swearer. 
But the Roman lawyers laid down 
many limits and formalities, with 
respect to thisjus/wrawdumdeZafum, 
which Von Savigny sets forth with 
his usual perspicuity. 

* Thucyd. V. 77. ’Euidsl^avtot? 

toTc ^ufAfAdxotq ^oixpaXeaSyi, xa 

auToTc 6ox-^* al 5^ xt xal dXXo Soxt] 
toTc ^Ufxfidyotc, 0 rX a 6’d Tc I d X Xe i V. 
See Dr. Arnold’s note, and Dr. 
Thirlwall, Hist. Gr. ch. xxiv. vol. 
iii. p. 342. 

One cannot be certain about the 
meaning of these two last words 
—but I incline to believe that they 
express a peremptory and almost 
a hostile sentiment, such as I 
have given in the teat. The allies 
here alluded to are Athens, Elis, 
and Mantineia; all hostile in 
feeling to Sparta. The Lacedae¬ 
monians could not well decline 
.admitting these cities to share in 
this treaty as it stood; but would 
probably think it suitable to repel 
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Such was the agreement sent ready prepared by the. 
Lacedaemonians to Argos, and there literally accepted.^ i 
presented a reciprocity little more than nominal, imposing 
one obligation of no importance upon Sparta; tnougn it 
answered the purpose of the latter by substantially dissol¬ 
ving the alliance of Argos with its three confederates. 

But this treaty was meant by the oligarchical party 
in Argos only as preface to a series of ulterior measures. 
As soon as it was concluded, the menacing army of Sparta 
was withdrawn from Tegea, and was exchanged for free 
and peaceful intercommunication between the Lacedae¬ 
monians and Argeians. Probably Alkibiades at the same 
time retired, while the renewed visits and hospitalities of 
Lacedasmonians at Argos strengthened the interest of 
their party more than ever. They w'ere soon powerful 
enough to persuade the Argeian assembly formally to 
renounce the alliance with Athens, Elis, and Mantineia— 
and to conclude a special alliance with Sparta, on the 
following terms:— 

“There shall be peace and alliance for fifty years be- 
Trea+y of tween the Lacedaemonians and the Argeians 
alliance —upon equal terms—each giving amicable 

SpartTand Satisfaction, according to its estalfiished con- 
Ar^os- stitution, to all complaints preferred by the 
other. On the same condition, also, the other 
aace of Ax- Peloponnesian cities shall partake in this peace 
and alliance—holding their own territory, laws, 
Haratiaeia, and separate constitution. All extra-Pelopon- 
aad Bits. nesian allies of Sparta shall be put upon the 
same fooling as the Lacedaemonians themselves. The allies 
of Argos shall also be put upon the same footing as Argos 
herself, holding their own territory undisturbed. Should 
occasion arise for common military operations on any 
point, the Lacedaemonians and Argeians shall take counsel 
together, determining in the most equitable manner they 
can for the int erest of their allies. If any one df the cities 
hereunto belonging, either in or out of Peloponnesus, shall 
have disputes either about boundaries or other topics, she 

ttiem even tritli xndeness, if they and not to the Lacedsemonians 
desired any change. also. The form of the treaty is, 

I rather imagine, too, that this that of a resolution already taken 
last clause (esnSsiSavTat;) has re- at Sparta, and seat for annroval 
fersnce exclusively to the Argeians, to Argos. 
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shall be held bound to enter 

If any allied city shall quarrel^w^th o ^ 

to bS* Each city' BhSrrender7u“®ic\H'\“*^ satistcto^ 

disputed question of heSshin i c ?f alliance, the 
or evaded. Laced^mon and^lreTare"!'®*!! 

put upon an equal footwTn rS n!ct t„ of Man?!-" 

loint counspl ° 1 to takuiff ^eia to 

twoalone aret d1^.if“^ ‘^^ey 

though 

of the latter, ke Tlicv of Ta^/ 

treaty-that of ensuring autMomy*tTrif th 

of Peloponnesus, and t&s breat?/ ^ Jl “ ®*^fos 

Mantineia, or any other laV^e^^ u“^ 

dependencies. 2 And accordiklv the^l^k^ 
themselves abandoned bv ^ -^iantineians, finding 

their Hubmission to SpStf fnrAl^""® constrained to makf 

her allies, renouncing all themselves again as 

, renouncing all command over their Arcadian 


■ Thucyd. T. 79. Ai 8i rivi tSv 

KoXliov 5 ajb^piXoya, ^ Tiv Jv;o« ij 

V SXTO? nsXo7rovvd0ou, aiTS Ttspi 

Sr™ 

sum/rr* I p«- 

ioinf f “ Provide that the 

joint forces of Laoedamon and 

Argos should not bo hound to in- 

o/lrh separate dispute 

of each single ally with a foreign 

Thus’ Th«r^“^'’‘^ 

standing r ‘™a 

Standing disputes between Boaotia 

between Megara 

would probably 

would not choose to pledge them¬ 
selves to interfere for the main¬ 
tenance of the alleged rights of 
Bmotia a^nd Megara iu these dis- 

themselves 

against such necessity in thia 
clause. 

M. H. Meier, in his recent Dis¬ 
sertation (Die Privat-Schiedarich. 

ter und die Sffentliohen Blateten 


Athens (Haile, 1846), sect. 19. p. 
«) has given an analysis and ex¬ 
planation of this treaty whieh 

:Sc;:rr ““ - 

® All the smaller states in Pe¬ 
loponnesus are pronounced by this 
treaty to be (if we repeat the ]an! 
guage employed with reference to 
the Delphians peculiarly in the 
peace of Nikias) ayTov6(xoo<;, auTo- 
TsXsi? auTo5b.oy«, Thucyd. v. 19 . 
Xho last clause of this treaty 

paranteesauToStxi(3cvto all—though 

m language somew; at different— 
Toi< 6e ^'toci^ xaxd Tcarpia SixdeCsoQau 
The expression in this treaty «iixo- 
7 c6Xisc is substantially equivalent 
to auTOTsXsi? in the former. 

It is remarkable that we never 
find m Thucydidds the very con- 

venientHerodoteanword 

(Herodot. vi. 42), though there are 
occasions m these fourth and fifth 

ooks on which it would be useful 
to hjs meaning. 
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hostages ofthese latter- 

dLmon and Vml f t“ '^^tween Lace- 

semon ana Argos. i The Lacedaemonians do not seem fr» 

have meddled farther with Elis. Being already JosseTsed 

tlvTeS&f rfrtherel 

from fea?of Lint evp*ln^'!? to provoke the Eleians, 
festival? * ° ® excluded a second time from the Olympic 

Meanwhile the conclusion of the alliance with Lace- 

oiigar- t ^e 7 ®“iher or December 4 1 8 b o 1 

<5incairevo- had still farther denressed i 

lution at Aro-HQ Tl.! popular leaders 

effected at , Argos. llie oligarchical faction, and the 

Argos by chosen regiment of the Thousand nil e 

;f«"lth and family, as well as bound togeSer by 

moBians. , ^ early to the dissolution of the democracy 

lotion T / accomplishment of a revd? 

lution. Instipted by such ambitious views, and flattered 

by the idea of admitted headship jointly with Snarta tb!v 

espoused the new policy of the citywith e^xteemeTeheLnce 

wifh^ltw““To-^t®^' *° occasions of collision 

witli Athens. Joint Lacedaemonian and Arsreian envovs 

Thrace and Macedonia^ With tie 
of Thrace, the revolted subjects of Athens the 

^ uded, while Perdikkas of Macedonia was ur^ed to re¬ 
nounce his covenants with Athens, and join thf new con 
federacy. In fhat quarter the influence of Ar^ol ^s 
oimderablej for the Macedonian princes prized vervhiffhlv 

b^rtw'?f\h?constituted them 
Dretliren ol the Hellenic family. Accordinfi'lv Perdi'kVaQ 

consented to the demand and concluded the new trea+v • 

insisting, however, with his habitual duplicity tShe st/n 

ferSrMiluaLe'^mfrom\thens .2 In 

Sh niS.'js" *’?,vr thl'£ 

flimr ^^^^/l^^^,^®^oponnesus, and especially that 

y should evacuate the fort recently erected upbv 
daurus. _ It seems to have been heldToiX by CeS ‘ 

judged it pnd.nlto ..naDSmielLtl briSgS.m™? 

* Thucyd. V. 81; Bibdor xii 8i m,. ° 

j aor. XU. 81. Thucyd. V. 80, and T. 8|. 
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That general not only effected the retreat,bnt also contrived 
a stratagem which gave to it the air almost of an advantage. 
On his first arrival in the fort, he proclaimed a gymnastic 
match outside of the gates for the amusement of the whole 
garrison, contriving to keep back the Athenians within 
until all the rest had marched out: then hastily shutting 
the gates, he remained master of the place. i Having no 
intention however of keeping it, he made it over presently 
to the Epidaurians themselves, with whom he renewed the 
truce to which they hadbeenparties jointly with the Lace¬ 
demonians five years before, two years before the peace of 

Nikias.2 

The mode of proceeding here resorted to by Athens, 
in respect to the surrender of the fort, seems to have been 
dictated by a desire to manifest her displeasure against the 
Argeians. This was exactly what the Argeian leaders and 
oligarchical party, on their side, most desired; 
the breach with Athens had become irreparable, 
and their plans were now matured for violently subverting 
their own democracy. They concerted with Sparta a joint 
military expedition, of 1000 hoplites from each city (the 
first joint expedition under the new alliance), against Siky on, 
for the^ purpose of introducing more thorough-paced oli¬ 
garchy into the already oligarchical Sikyonian government. 
It is possible that there may have been some democratical 
opposition gradually acquiring strength at Sikyon: yet that 
city seems to have been, as far as we know, alway oli¬ 
garchical in policy, and passively faithful to Sparta. Prob¬ 
ably therefore that joint enterprise against Sikyon was 
nothing more than a pretext to cover the introduction of 
1000 Lacedaemonian hoplites into Argos, whither the joint 
detachment Immediately returned, after the business at 

* The instances appear to have ’ETri8aoploi< dv ocveco oipis v o i Tdc<; 
been, not rare, ■wherein Grecian crwovSd*;, otuxol oi ’AQyjvocioL dTciBocrdv 
to'wns changed masters, by the ci- to Tslj^iojxa. We are here told that 
tizens thus going out of the gates the Athenians behe'W’bd their truce 
all together, or most part of them, with the Epidaurians: but I know 
for some religious festival. See no truce previously between them, 
the case of Smyrna (Herodot. i. except the general truce for a 
UO) and the precautionary sug- year, which the llpidaurians swore 
gestions of the military writer to, in conjhhctf^n with Sparta 
HSneas, in his treatise called Po- (iv. 119); In^ tM beginning of B.d. 
liorketicus, c^ 17. . , - 420. 

^ Thucyd. v. 80i K«l Catspov ■ 
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Silfydn had been accomplished. Thus reinforced, the oli¬ 
garchical leaders and the chosen Thousand at Argos put 
down by force the democratical constitution in that city, 
slew the democratical leaders, and established themselves in 
complete possession of the government, i 

This revolution (accomplished aboutFebruary b.c. 417) 
—the result of the victory of ITantineia anS Ihe 
consummation of a train of policy laid by Sparta 
—raised her ascendency in Peloponnesus to a 
higher and more undisputed point than it had 
ever before attained. The towns in Achaia were 
as yet not sufficiently oligarchical for her pur¬ 
pose—perhaps since the march of Alkibiades thither two 
years before—accordingly she now remodelled their govern¬ 
ments in conformity with her own views. The new rulers 
of Argos were subservient to her, not merely from oli¬ 
garchical sympathy, but from need of her aid to keep down 
internal rising against themselves: so that there was neither 
enemy, nor even neutral, to counterwork her or to favour 
Athens, throughout the whole peninsula. 

But the Spartan ascendency at Argos was not destined 
Viol fences . Though ther e were many cities in 

Greece, in which oligarchies long maintained 
themselves unshaken, through adherence to a 
traditional routine, and by being usually in the 

thaftown^ accustomed to govern—yet an 

restoration oligarchy erected by force upon the ruins of a 
mocr^y.®' democracy was rarely of long duration. The 
pgry discontent of the people, put down by 
temporai*y intimidation, usually revived, and threatened the 
security of the rulers enough to render them suspicious and 
probably cruel. Such cruelty moreover was Hot their only 
lault: they found their emancipation from democratical 
restraints too tempting to be able to control either their 
lust or their rapacity. With the population of Argos— 
^mparatively coarse and brutal in all ranks, and more like 
^orkyra than like Athens—such abuse was pretty sure to 
be speedy as well as flagrant. Epecially the chosen regi- 

^ Thucyd. V. 81. Kal AsxsSotip.6- exeiva Suvaix^drspoi xal tov ev 

"'Apysi 6^f.ov xaTsIucrav, xal oXiyap- 

o aZsLL Compare Diodor. xii. SO. 

01 ilpCXSO(Xl{J.OVlOi XOCt Ji,£T* 


of the 
Thousand 
at Argos : 
counter-re- 
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meat of the Thousand—men in the vigour of their a o-^ arri 
proud of their military prowess as well as of their wealthier 
station—construed the new oligarchical government which 

S thems^eS The°h® of^Jidividual licence 

0 tnemselves. The behaviour and fate of their chief Brvflc: 

illustrates the general demeanour of the troop. After manv 

other outrages against persons of poorer condition he one 
day met in the streets a werirlinrt* 

nerc^v. + 1 ^ T. • j ® procession, m which the 

person of the bride captivated his fancy. He caused her 

0 be violently torn from her company, carried her to his 

possessed himself of her by force Eut in thA 
middle of the nmht thJ^ ^ -out in the 

herself fnr +L ^ 4 .' ^ ®i ^^^^^'^pirited woman revenged 

ravisner while he was fast asleep;! a terrible revenge which 

®lasp-pins of th/feminine at&I X’etS 
enabled women! to take upon those who wronged them 

SenTaiZW • ° sheTS conceal 

people gener^llv ®'® protection among the 

n:£r°‘ -- 

«t pe^5'i„lSto'Shici“‘“ fl mollitad. 

oj-Lit, „ o“ 

. Of Argos soon recovered their lost courage and ^solved 

p -stihr* ;\t iSfsiiTffix 

movement until thevwere finishad a + +^; ™ -3 

conttsrvaL^T°® r®® insurrection; and after ashaS 
we7e skfn whitTfh”’'^ """"f ®%archy, some of whom 

Even She fost insw themselves by flight. 

+h * refused to move during the period of 

f^d., th.. «.."‘,£LS; pa”sritK 

Ji T) A *■’« M n M aa .. 


hIo!^ Euripid. Sa?’'® ““O IISS of that 

Heculi. 11627 and the note of 
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march towards Argos. They were too late: the precious 
moment had already passed by. They were met at Tegea 
by an intimation that their friends were overthrown, and 
Argos in possession of the victorious people. Nevertheless, 
various exiles who had escaped still promised them success, 
urgently entreating them to proceed; but theLacedsemo- 
nians refused to comply, returned to Sparta, and resumed 
their intermitted festival. i 


Thus was the oligarchy of Argos overthrown—after a 
B.o. 417 . continuance of about four months ,2 from Febrn- 
Proceeci- ary to June 417 b.c. —and the chosen Thousand- 
ings of the regiment either dissolved or. destroyed. The 
Argei'an movement excited great sympathy in several 
Demos: Pcloponnesiancities,^ who were becoming jealous 

s^arta!^® exorbitant preponderance of ‘Sparta. 

Nevertheless the Argeian Demos, though vic¬ 
torious within the city, felt so much distrust of being able 
to maintain themselves, that they sent envoys to Sparta to 
plead their cause and to entreat favourable treatment: a, 
proceeding which proves the insurrection to have been 
spontaneous, not fomented by Athens. But the envoys of 
the expelled oligarchs were there to confront them, and the 
Lacedaemonians, after a lengthened discussion, adjudging 
the Demos to have been guilty of wrong, proclaimed the 
resolution of sending forces to put them down. Still the 
habitual tardiness of Lacedaemonian habits prevented any 
immediate or separate movement. Their allies were to be 
summoned, none being very zealous in the cause,—and least 
of all at this moment, when the period of harvest was at 
hand: so that about three months intervened before any 
actual force was brought together. 

This important interval was turned to account by the 
Argeian Demos, who, being plainly warned that they were 
to look on Sparta only as an enemy, immediately renewed 
their alliance with Athens. Begarding her as their main 
refuge, they commenced the building of long walls to 


' Thucyd. v. 82 ; Diodor. xii. 80 . 

* Diodorus (xii. 80 ) says that it 
lasted eight months: but this, if 
correct at all, must be taken as 
beginning from the alliance be¬ 
tween Sparta and Argos, and not 
from the first establishment of the 


oligarchy. The narrative of Thu¬ 
cydides does not allow more than 
four months for the duration of 
the latter. 

* Thucyd. v. 82 . ^uvi^Ssoav 51 tqv 
tsixia^iov xat -vm h IIeXon:Qvvfyff(iJ 
Tivs(; tcoXecov. 
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connecUlieir city with the sea, in order that the road might 
always be open tor supplies and reinforcement from Athens 
m case they should be confined to their walls by a superior 

wonm^free and ^1^^ -^geian population—men and 

women, free and slave—set about the work with the utmost 

ardour: while Alkibiades brought assistance from Athens i 

^ skilled ma^ns and carpenters, of whom they 

° ™'i<5h need. The step may probably have been 

suggested by himself, as it was the same which, two years 

before, he had urged upon the inhabitants of Patrse. But 

the construction of walls adequate for defence, along the • 

required a long time. Moreover the oligarchical party 
within the town, as well as the exiles without—a party 
defeated but not annihilated—strenuously urged theEace- 

^iliem Si connte 1 ^ 1^1 even promised 

them a counter-revolutionary movement in the town as 

soon as they drew near to assist—thfe same intrigue which 

had been entered into by the oligarchical party It Athens 

forty years before, when the walls down to Peirmus were 

in course of erection. 3 Accordingly about the end of 

September (417 b.c.). King Agis conducted an army ofLace- 

tfShe^cS drove the population 

witliin the city, and destroyed so much of the Lonff Walls 

as had been already raised. But the oligarchical party 

i^^*arar^so“th t 'If ?. engagements ofnsing 

A obliged to retire after merely 

ht nut D ofHysise, wherl 

Af+pfl* f fr®®‘“®“ who fell into his hands. 

Mof, thf® th® Argeians retaliated these ravages 

upon the neighbouring territory ofPhlius, where the exiles 
from Argos chiefly resided.* , 

+L ® neighbourhood ofsuch exiles—together with 

the declared countenance of Sparta, and the „„ 

withrfhewiiri ®%?rchical party IiU’!',,, , 

w nm the walls—kept the Argeian democracy Argos: 

in perpetual uneasiness and alarm throughout 

ne winter, in spite of their recent victory and protection 

the suppression of the dangerous regiment of a mVcmcy!’ 

1 7 ' ’^P- * Pausanias, 11. 36, 3, 

yeioi Ttav67]fxsi, xai auxol x«l Yuvaixe? » Thucyd. i 107 

xal olxetai, stsiyiCov, &c. Autarch, * Thnovii i a/ n 

Alkibiad. c. 16. ’ ^; Kioaorus inao* 

cuiately states that the Argeians 

2 B 2 
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Thousand. To relieve them in part from embarrassment, 
Alkibiades was despatched thither early in the spring 
with an Athenian armament and twenty tiuremes. 
His friends and guests appear to have been now in 
ascendency, as leaders of the democratical government; 
and in concert with them, he selected 300 marked oligar¬ 
chical persons, whom he carried away and deposited in 
various Athenian islands, as hostages for the quiescence 
of the party (b.c. 416). Another ravaging march was also 
undertaken by the Argeians into the territory of Phlius, 
wherein however they sustained nothing but loss. And 
again about the end of Septembtr,' the Lacedaemonians 
gave the word for a second expedition against Argos. But 
having marched as far as the borders, they found the sacri¬ 
fices (always offered previous to leaving their own territory) 
so unfavourable that they returned back and disbanded 
their forces. The Argeian oligarchical party, in spite .of 
the hostages recently taken from them, had been on the 
watch for this Lacedaemonian force, and had projected a 
rising; or at least were suspected of doing so—to such a 
degree that some of them were seized and imprisoned by 
the government, while others made their escape. i Later 
in the same winter, however, the Lacedaemonians became 
more fortunate with their border sacrifices,—entered the 
Argeian territory in conjunction with their allies (except 
the Corinthians, who refused to take part)—and established 
the Argeian oligarchical exiles atOrneae; from which town 
these latter were again speedily expelled, after the retire¬ 
ment of the Lacedaemonian army, by the Argeian democracy 
with the aid of an Athenian reinforcement. ^ 


haS. already Tauilt their long walls 
down to the sea—Tco96jj.sv6i too? 
*ApYeiouc tpicoB 0fiTjxdvai T a fjL«- 
xpdc tziy/ri pis^rpi xiJc QaXaff- 
(xii. 81). Thucydides uses the 
participle of the present tense- 
roc olxoSo|xoofjt8va reij^yj iXovre? 
xal aaraoxa'I^avrec;, &c. 

* Thucyd. t. 116. AaxeSotipidvioi, 
|jieXXTQ<ya V Tsc el? , rifjv ’Apyelav 

oTpareustv.(3cv6)^<jbp'yjaav. Kai 

•Apyeioi 8ia xi^v fexelvtov jAeXXyjaiv 


xtbv ev xt 7c6Xet xivi< OicoxoTii^aavxsc, 
xouc pLSv $uveXa(5ov, ol 6’ auxoij^ xal 
BiecpufO''^- 

I presume jxiXXYjaiv here is not 
used in its ordinary meaning of 
loitering^ delay^ hut is to be con¬ 
strued by the previous verb (xsXXi^- 
cavxfig, and agreeably to the ana¬ 
logy of iv. 126—“prospect of action 
immediately impendingcompare 
Eiodor. xii, 81. 

* Thucyd. vi. 7. 
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To maintain the renewed democratical government of 
Argos, against enemies both internal and exter- 
nal, was an important policy to Athens, as afford- 
ing the basis, which might afterwards he extend- pea^e^b^ut 
ed, of an anti-Laconian party in Peloponnesus, precarious 
But at the present time the Argeian alliance Tetween^' 
was a drain and an exhaustion rather than a -Athens and 
source of strength to Athens; very different from 
the splendid hopes which it had presented prior to the 
battle of llantineia—hopes of supplanting Sparta in her 
ascendency within the Isthmus. It is remarkable, that in 
spite of the complete alienation of feeling between Athens 
and Sparta—and continued reciprocal hostilities, in an in¬ 
direct manner, so long as each was acting as ally of some 
third party—nevertheless neither the one nor the other 
would formally renounce the sworn alliance, nor obliterate 
the record inscribed on its stone column. Both parties 
shrank from proclaiming the real truth, though each half- 
year brought them a step nearer to it in fact. Thus during 
the course of the present summer (416 b.c.) the Athe¬ 
nian and Messenian garrison at Pylus became more active 
than ever in their incursions on Laconia, and brought home 
large booty; upon which the Lacedaemonians, though still 
not renouncing the alliance, publicly proclaimed their 
willingness to grant what we may call letters of marque, 
to any one, for privateering against Athenian commerce. 
The Corinthians also, on private grounds of quarrel, com¬ 
menced hostilities against the Athenians. i Yet still Sparta 
and her allies remained in a state of formal peace with 
Athens: the Athenians resisted all the repeated solicita¬ 
tions of the Argeians to induce them to make a landing on 
any part of Laconia and commit devastation. 2 Nor was 
the licence of free intercourse for individuals as yet sus¬ 
pended. We cannot doubt that the Athenians were in¬ 
vited to the Olympic festival of 416 b.c. (the 91st Olympiad), 


* Thucyd. v. 115. 

* Thucyd. yi. 106. AndokidSs af¬ 
firms, that the yirar was resumed 
by Athens against Sparta on the 
persuasion of the Argeians (Orat. 
de Pac. c. l, 6, 8, 8l. p. 93-106). 
This assertion is indeed partially 
true: the alliance with Argos was 


one of the causes of the resump¬ 
tion of war, but only one among 
others, some of them more power¬ 
ful. Thucydides tells us that the 
persuasions of Argos to induce 
Athens to throw up her alliance 
with Sparta, were repeated and 
unavailihg. ' 
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and sent tliitlier their solemn legation along with those of 
Sparta and other Dorian Grreeks. 

Now that they had again become allies of Argos, the 
.Relations Athenians probably found out, more fully than 
of Athens they had before known, the intrigue carried on 
^kkas®of "by the former Argeian government with the 
Macedonia. lEacedonian Perdikkas. The effects of these in¬ 
trigues however had made themselves felt even earlier in 
the conduct of that prince, who, having as an ally of Athens 
engaged to cooperate with an Athenian exp edition project¬ 
ed under Nikias for the spring or summer of 417 b.c. against 
the Chalkidians of Thrace and Amphipolis—now withdrew 
his concurrence, receded from the^alliance of Athens, and 
frustrated the whole scheme of expedition. The Athe¬ 
nians accordingly placed the ports of Macedonia under 
naval blockade, proclaiming Perdikkas an enemy. V 

Nearly five years had elapsed since the defeat of Kleon, 
Negligence without any fresh attempt to recover Amphi- 
of Athens pohs: the project just alluded to appears to have 
been the first. The proceedings of the Athe¬ 
nians with regard to this important town afford 
ample proof of that want of wisdom on the part 
of their leading men Nikias and Alkibiad^s, and 
of erroneous tendencies on the part of the body 
of the citizens, which we shall gradually find con- 
ductingtheir empire to ruin. Amongall their pos¬ 
sessions out of Attica, there was none so valuable as Amphi¬ 
polis: the centre of a great commercial and mining region 
—situated on a large river and lake which the Athenian 
navy could readily command—and claimed by them with 
reasonable Justice, since it was their original colony, plant¬ 
ed by their wisest statesman Perikl^s. It had been lost 
only through unpardonable negligence on the part of their 
generals; and when lost, we should have expected to see 
the chief energies of Athens directed to the recoveiy of it; 
the more so, as if once recovered, it admitted of being made 
sure and retained as a future possession. Kleon is the 
only leading man who at once proclaims to his countrymen 
the important truth that it never can be recovered except 
by force. He strenuously urges his countrymen to make 
the requisite military effort, and prevails upon them in 
part to do so, but the attempt disgracefully fails—partly 

* Thucyd, v. 83, 


about Am-* 
phipolis: 
improvi¬ 
dence of 
Nikias and 
tbe peace- 
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throTigli his own incompetence as commander, whether his 
undertaking of that duty was a matter of choice or of con¬ 
straint—partly through the strong opposition and anti¬ 
pathy against him from so large a portion of his fellow-citi¬ 
zens which rendered the military force not hearty in the enter- 
jorise. Next, Nikias, Laches, and Alkihiades, all concur 
in making peace and alliance with the Lacedsemonians, 
under express promise and purpose to procure the restora¬ 
tion of Amphipolis. But after a series of diplomatic 
proceeding which display as much silly credulity in Nikias 
as selfish deceit in Alkihiades, the result becomes evident, 
as Kleon had insisted, that peace will not restore to them 
Amphipolis, and that it can only he regained by force. 
The fatal defect of Nikias is now conspicuously seen: his 
inertness of character and incapacity of decided or energetic 
effort. When he discovered that he had been out-manoeuvred 
by the Lacedaemonian diplomacy, and had fatally misadvised 
his countrymen into making important cessions on the faith 
of equivalents to come, we might have expected to find him 
spurred on by indignant repentance for this mistake, and 
putting forth his own strongest efforts, as well as those of 
his country, in order to recover those portions of her empire 
which the peace had promised, but did not restore. Instead 
of which he exhibits no effective movement, while Alki- 
biades begins to display the defects of his political charac¬ 
ter, yet more dangerous than those of Nikias—the passion 
for showy, precarious, boundless, and even perilous novel¬ 
ties. It is only in the year 417 b.c,, after the defeat of 
Mantineia had put an end to the political speculations of 
Alkihiades in the interior of Peloponnesus, that Nikias 
projects an expedition against Amphipolis; and even then 
it is projected only contingent upon the aid of Perdikkas, 
a prince of notorious perfidy. It was not by any half- 
exertions of force that the place could be regained, as the 
defeat of Kleon had sufficiently proved. We obtain from 
these proceedings a fair measure of the foreign politics of 
Athens at this time, during what is called the peace of 
Nikias, preparing us for that melancholy catastrophe which 
will be developed in the coming chapters—where she is 
brought near to ruin by the defects of Nikias and Alkihiades 
combined: for by singular misfortune, she does not reap the 
benefit of the good qualities of either. \ 
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It was in one of the three years between 420-416 b.c. 
Projected though we do not know in which, that the vote 
contention ostracism took place, arising out of the con- 
cisii/bT- tention between Nikias and Alkibiades. ^ The 


^ political antipathy between the two having 
Aikibiadds. reached a point oi great violence, it was pro- 
Proposition posed that a vote of ostracism should be taken, 
by^Hypw- Q-^d this proposition (probably made by the 
bolus. partisans of Nikias, since Alkibiades was the 
person most likely to be reputed dangerous) was adopted 
by the people. Hyperbolus the lamp-maker^ son of Chremes, 
a speaker of considerable influence in the public assembly, 
strenuously supported it, hating Hikias not less than Alki¬ 
biades. Hyperbolus is named by Aristophanes as having 
succeeded Kleon in the mastership of the rostrum in the 


Pnyx:2 if this were true, his supposed demagogic pre¬ 
eminence would commence about September 422 b.c., the 


period of the death of Edeon. Long before that time, 
however, he had been among the chief butts of the comic 
authors, who ascribe to him the same baseness, dishonesty, 
impudence, and malignity in accusation, as that which they 
fasten ujpon Kleon, though in language which seems to 
imply an inferior idea of his power. And it may be doubted 
wdiether Hyperbolus ever succeeded to the same influence 
as had been enjoyed by Klleon, when we observe that Thu¬ 
cydides does not name him in any of the important debates 
which took place at and after the peace of Hikias. Thucy¬ 
dides only mentions him once—in 411 b.c., while he was in 
banishment under sentence of ostracism, and resident at 
Samos. He terms him, “one Hyperbolus, a person of bad 


character, who had been ostracised, not from fear of 
dangerous excess of dignity and powei', but through his 


* Dr. Thixwall (History of Greece, 
vol. iii. ch. xxiv. p. 360) places this 
vote of ostracism in midwinter or 
early spring of 415 B.C., immedi¬ 
ately before the Sicilian expedition. 

His grounds for this opinion are 
derived from the Oration called 
AndokidSs against AlkibiadSs,, the 
genuineness of which he seems to 
accept (see his Appendix II. on 
that subject, vol. iii. p, 494, seq.). 

The more frequently I read over 
this Oration, the more do I feel 


persuaded that it is a spurious 
composition of one or two genera¬ 
tions after the time to which it 
professes to refer. My reasons for 
this opinion have been already 
stated in previous notes. I cannot 
think that Dr. Thirwall’s Appendix 
is successful in removing the ob¬ 
jections against the genuineness of 
the speech. See my preceding ch. 
xlvii. note. 

2 Aristophan. Pac. 680. 
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wickedness and kis being felt as a disgrace to the city.”i 
This sentence of Thucydides is really the only evidence 
against Hyperbolus: for it is not less unjust in his case, 
than in that of Kleon to cite the jests and libels of comedy 
as if they were so much authentic fact and trustworthy 
criticism. It was at Samos that Hyperboliis was slain by 
the oligarchical conspirators who were aiming to overthrow 
the democracy at Athens. We have no particular facts 
respecting him to enable us to test the general character 
given by Thucydides. 

At the time when the resolution was adopted at 
Athens, to take a vote of ostracism suggested 
by the political dissension between Nikias and deTu^tude 
Alkibiades, about twenty-four years had elapsed 
since a similar vote had been resorted to; the democr^y^ 
last example having been that of Perikles and became 
Thucydides 2 son ofSielesias, the latter of whom * 

was ostracised about 442 b.c. The democratical con¬ 
stitution had become sufficiently confirmed to lessen 
materially the necessity for ostracism as a safeguard against 
individual usurpers: moreover there was now full confidencti 
in the numerous Dikasteries as competent to deal with the 
greatest of such criminals—thus abating the necessity as 
conceived in men’s minds, not less than the real necessity, 
for such precautionary intervention. Under such a state 
of things, altered reality as well as altered feeling, we are 


» Thucyd. viii. 73. 
xiTiva TU)v ’AQTjvalcov, |xo'/JJr]p6v 
&vfJpu)UOv, tbcTTpaxtafxsvov ou 6ia 6u- 
vdfAStoc itai. dSi<£>fji.raTO(; 96 fiov, aXXd 
did TtovYjpiav xal ctlayovyjv TctiXstDt;* 
According to Aiidrotion (Fragm. 
48, ed. Didot) — ojoTpaxvojxevov 8id 
(pauXixTjTa. 

Compare about Hyperbolus, Plu¬ 
tarch, Nikias, c. 11; Plutarch, Alki- 
hiadds, c. IS; jSSlian. V, H. xii.43; 
Theopompus, Fragm. 102, 108, ed. 
Didot. 

a I ought properly to say, the 
last example fairly comparable to 
this struggle between Nikias and 
Alkibiadlis, to whom, as rival po¬ 
liticians and men of great position, 
Perikles and Thucydides bore a 


genuine analogy. There had been 
one sentence of ostracism passed 
more recently; thatagainstDamon, 
the musical teacher, sophist, and 
companion of PeriklOs. The poli¬ 
tical enemies of PeriklOs procured 
that Damon should be ostracised, 
a little before the Peloponnesian 
war (Plutarch, PeriklOs, c. 4). This 
was a great abuse and perversion 
of the ostracism, even in its prin¬ 
ciple. W’e know not how it was 
brought about : nor can I altogether 
shut out a suspicion, that Damon 
was sentenced to banishment, as a 
consequence either of trial or of 
non-appearance to an accusation— 
not ostracised at all. 
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not surprised to find tliat the vote of ostracism now invoked 
though we do not know the circumstances which immediate- 
ly preceded itj ended in an ahuse^ or rather in a sort of 
parody^ of the ancient preventive, ji^t a moment of extreme 
heat of party“disputej the friends of -A.lkihiades prohahly 
accepted the challenge of Midas and concurred in support¬ 
ing a vote of ostracism; each hoping to get rid of the oppo¬ 
nent. The vote was accordingly decreed, but before it 
actually took place, the partisans of both changed their 
views, preferring to let the political dissension proceed 
without closing it by separating the combatants. But the 
ostracising vote, having been formally pronounced, could 
not now be prevented from taking place: it was always 
however perfectly general in its form, admitting of any 
citizen being selected for temporary banishment. Accord¬ 
ingly the two opposing parties, each doubtless including 
various clubs or Hetaeries, and according to some accounts, 
the friends of Ph^ax also, united to turn the vote against 
some one else. They fixed upon a man whom all of them 
jointly disliked—Hyperbolas. 1 By thus concurring, they 
obtained a sufficient number of votes, against him to pass 
the sentence which sent him into temporary banishment. 
But such a result was in no one’s contemplation when the 
vote was decreed to take place, and Plutarch even repre¬ 
sents the people as clapping their hands at it as a good 
joke. It was presently recognised by every one, seem¬ 
ingly even by the enemies of Hyperbolus, as a gross abuse 
of the osti'acism. And the language of Thucydides himself 
distinctly implies this: for if we even grant that Hyperbolus 
fully deserved the censure which that historian bestows, 
no one could treat his presence as dangerous to the com¬ 
monwealth; nor was the ostracism introduced to meet low 
dishonesty or wickedness. It was, even before, passing 
out of the political morality of Athens; and this sentence 
consummated its extinction, so that we never hear of it as 
employed afterwards. It had been extremely valuable in 
earlier days, as a security to the growing democracy against 
individual usurpation of power, and against dangerous 

* Plutaroli, Alkibiad. c. 13; Plu- biadSs, but between Phseax and 
taroh, Nikias, c. 11. Theophrastus Alkibiadgs. 

says that the violent opposition at The coalition of votes and parties 
first, and the coalition afterwards, may well have included all tnree. 
was not between IS^ikias and Alki- 
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exaggeration of rivalry between individual leaders: but the 
democracy was now strong enough to dispense with such 
exceptional protection. Yet if Alkibiad^s had returned 
as victor from Syracuse, it is highly probable that the 
Athenians would ^ have had no other means than the 
precautionary antidote of ostracism to save themselves 
from him as despot. 

It was in the beginning of summer 416 b.c., that the 
Athenians undertook the siege and conquest of 
the Dorian island of Melos—one of the Cyclades, ‘ 

and the only one, except Thera, which was not by 
already included in their empire. MMos and the Athe- 
Thera were both ancient colonies of Lacedae- 
mon, with whom they had strong sympathies of lineage. 
They had never joined the confederacy of Delos, nor been 
in any way connected with Athens;-but at the same time, 
neither had they ever taken part in the recent war against 
her, nor given her any ground of complaint, t until she 
landed and attacked them in the sixth year of the recent 
war. She now renewed her attempt, sending against the 
island a considerable force under Kleomedes and Tisias: 
thirty Athenian triremes, with six Chian, and two Lesbian 
—1200 Athenian hoplites, and 1500 hoplites, from the 
allies—with 300 bowmen and twenty horse-bowmen. These 
officers, after disembarking their forces, and taking po¬ 
sition, sent envoys into the city summoning the government 
to surrender, and to become a subject-ally of Athens. 

It was a practice, frequent, if not universal, in Grreece 
—even in governments not professedly demo- 
cratical—to discuss propositions for peace or set forth by 
war before the assembly of the people. But on 
the present occasion theMelian leaders departed tween the 
from this practice, admitting the envoys only 
to a private conversation with their executive the Execu> 
council. Of the conversation which passed, 
Thucydides professes to give a detailed and 
elaborater account—at surprising length, copidering his 
general brevity. He sets down thirteen distinct observa¬ 
tions, with as many replies, interchanged between the Athe¬ 
nian envoys and the Melians; no one of them separately 
long, and some very short^but the dialo^e carried on is 
dramatic and very impressive. There is indeed every 

J^Thucyd. iii. 91. 
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reason for concluding that what we here read in Thucy¬ 
dides IS in far larger proportion his own, and in smaller 
proportion authentic report, than any of the other speeches 
which he professes to set down. For this was not a public 
larangue, in respect to which he might have had the 
opportunity of consulting the recollection of many different 
persons: it was a private conversation, wherein three or 
tour Athenians, and perhaps ten or a dozen Melians, may 
have taken part. Now as all thelfelian prisoners of military 
age, and c^tainly all those leading citizens then in the 

conducted this interview, were slain im- 

of the town, there remained 
only the Athenian envoys through whose report Thucy- 
dides could possibly have heard what really passed. That 

through them, the general 
character of what passed, I make no doubt: but there is 

received from them any- 
f the consecutive stream of debate, which, together 

Ms^dranmff/ reasoning, we must rffer to 

ills ciiamatic genius and arrangement. 

liie Atheuian begins by restricting the subject of dis- 

r^/prStd interests of both parties 

by Thuoy. peculiar circumstances in which they 

havinJ'Len Mr the disposition of the 

held by the ^®b®'ns to enlarge the range of topics, byintro- 

fnvoysl" + considerations of justice and appealing 
witt’ihe t° til® sentiment of impartial critics. . jEe will 
tteMeiiaL “oj/“'\ltip]y_words to demonstrate the just origin 
nf P of the Athenian empire, erected on the expulsion 
of the Persians—or to set forth injury suffered, as pretext 
for the present expedition. Nor will he listen to any plea 
on the part of the llehans, that they, though colonists of 
feparta, ^ve never fought alongside of her or done Athens 
wiong. He presses upon them to aim at what is attainable 
under existing circumstances, since they know as well as 
f reasoning of mankind is settled ac- 

£hn+ compulsion on both sides; the strong 

to it^i the weak submittin| 

to It. lo this the Melians reply, that (omitting all appeal 

^ In reference to this argumenta- English Government in 1807 to- 

luLucf t ^ language used by 

bardment of 0^ ^ English envoy to the Danish 

openhagen by the Prince liegent on the subjec't. We 
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to justice and speaking only of what was expedient) they 
koid it to be even expedient for Athens not to break down 
the common moral sanction of mankind, but to permit that 
equity and justice shall still remain as a refuge for men in 
trouble, with some indulgence even towards those who may 
be unable to make out a case of full and strict right. Most 
of all was this the interest of Athens herself, inasmuch as 
her ruin, if it ever occurred, would be awful both as punish¬ 
ment to herself and as lesson to others, “We are not afraid 
of that (rejoined the Athenian) even if our empire should 
be overthrown. It is not imperial cities like Sparta who 
deal harshly with the conquered. Moreover our present 
contest is not undertaken against Sparta—it is a contest 
to determine whether subjects shall by their own attack 
prevail over their rulers. This is a risk for us to judge of : 


read as follows in M. Thiers’ His- 
toire du Consulat et de I’Empire;— 
“L’agent choisi ^toit digne de sa 
mission. O’dtoit M. Jackson qui 
avoit 6t(5 autrefois charg6 d’affaires 
en Erance, avant I’arrivfie de Lord 
Whitworth iS, Paris, mais qu’on 
n’avoit pas pu y laisser, cause 
du mauvais esprit qu’il manifestoit 
en toute occasion. Introduit aupr6s 
du regent, il alldgua deprdtendues 
stipulations secretes, en vertu des- 
quelles leDanemark devoit, (disoit- 
on) de gr6 ou deforce, fairspartie 
d’une coalition contre I’Augleterre: 
il donna comrae raison d’agir la 
mScessit^ oh se trouvoit le cabinet 
Bdtannique de prendre des precau¬ 
tions pour que les forces navales 
du Danemark et le passage du 
Sundnetombassent pas au pouvoir 
des EranQois: et en consequence il 
detnanda au nom de son gouverne- 
ment, qu’on livr&t h I’arm^e Ang- 
loise la forteresse de Kronenberg 
qui commande le Sund, le port de 
Oopenhague, et enfin la flotte elle- 


passd. M. Jackson assura que le 
Danemark ne perdroit rien, que 
I’on se conduiroit chez lui en 
auxiliaires et en amis — que les 
troupes Britanniques payeroient 
tout ce qu’elles consommeroient. 
—Et ayec quoi, r^pondit le prince 
indignfi, payeriez-vous notre hon- 
neur perdu, si nous adhdrions a 
cette infame proposition? — Le 
prince continuant, et opposant a 
cette perfide intention la conduite 
loyale du Danemark, qui n’avoit 
pris aucune precaution contre les 
Anglois, qui les avoit toutes prises 
contre les Eranqois, ce dont on 
abusoit pour le surprendre—Jf. 
Jackson ripondit d cette juste in<- 
dignation par une insolente famili~ 
arite, disant que la guerre etoit la 
guerre^ quHl falloii se rMgner d 
ces n^cessiUSj et cider au plus fart 
quand on itoit le plus foihle. Le 
prince congddia I’agent Anglois 
avec des paroles fort dures, et lui 
dedara qu’il alloit se transporter 
a Copenhague,rEou| y remplir ses 
devoirs de prince et de citoyen 


m^me — promettani de garder le 
tout en depet, pour le compte du Danois.” (Thiers,Histoiredu Oon- 
Danemark, qui seroit rerais en pos- sulat et de I’Empixe, tome viii. 
session de ce qu’on alloit lui en- livre xxviii. 
lever, des que le danger' seroit » 
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in the mean time let us remind you that we come here for 
the advantage of our own empire, and that we are now 
speaking with a view to your safety—wishing to get you 
under our empire without trouble to ourselves, and to 
preserve you for the mutual benefit of both of us.”—“Cannot 
you leave us alone, and let us be your friends instead of 
enemies, but neither allies of you nor of Sparta?”—said 
the Melians. “No (is the reply)—your friendship does us 
more harm than your enmity: your friendship is a proof 
of our weakness, in the eyes of our subject-allies—your 
enmity will give a demonstration of our power.”—“But do 
your subjects really take such a measure of equity, as to 
put us, who have no sort of connexion with you, on the 
same footing with themselves, most of whom are your own 
colonists, while many of them have even revolted from you 
and been reconquered?”—“They do: for they think that 
both one and the other have fair ground for claiming in¬ 
dependence, and that if you are left independent, this arises 
only from your power and from our fear to attack you. So 
that your submission will not only enlarge our empire, but 
strengthen our security throughout the whole; especially 
as you are islanders, and feeble islanders too, while we are 
lords of the sea.”—“But surely that very circumstance is 
in other ways a protection to you, as evincing your modera¬ 
tion: for if you attack us, you will at once alarm all neu¬ 
trals, and convert them into enemies.”—“We are in little 
fear of continental cities, who are out of our reach and not 
likely to take part against us,^—but only of islanders; either 
yet unincorporated in our empire, like you,—or already in 
our empire and discontented with the constraint which it 
imposes. It is such islanders who by their ill-judged 
obstinacy are likely, with their eyes open, to bring both us 
and^ themselves into peril.”—“We know well (said the 
Melians, after some other observations had been inter¬ 
changed) how terrible it is to contend against your su¬ 
perior power, and your good fortune; nevertheless we trust 
that in point of fortune we shall receive fair treatment 
from the Gods, since we stand upon grounds of right against 
injustice—and as to our inferior power, we trust that the 
deficiency will be made up by our ally Sparta, whose 
laudred race will compel her from very shame to aid us.”— 
^e toc| (replied the Athpians) think that we shall not 
bo worse off» than others in regard * to the divine favour# 
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For we neither advance any claim, nor do any act, over¬ 
passing that which men believe in regard to the Gods, and 
wish in regard to themselves. What we believe about the 
Gods is the same as that which we see to be the practice 
of men: the impulse of nature inclines them of necessity to 
rule over what is inferior in force to themselves. This is 
the principle on which we now proceed—not having been 
the first either to lay it down or to follow it, but finding it 
established and likely to continue for ever—and knowing 
well too that you or others in our position would do as 
much. As for your expectations from theLacedsemonians, 
founded on the disgrace of their remaining deaf to your 
call, we congratulate you on your innocent simplicity, but 
we at the same time deprecate such foolishness. For the 
Lacedsemonians are indeed most studious of excellence in 
regard to themselves and their own national customs. But 
looking at their behaviour towards others, we affirm roundly, 
and can prove by many examples of their history, that they 
are of all men the most conspicuous in construing, what is 
pleasing as if it were honourable, and what is expedient 
as if it were just. Now that is not the state of mind which 
you require, to square with your desperate calculations of 
safety.” 

After various other observations interchanged in a 
similar tenor, the Athenian envoys, strenuously Refusal of 
urging up on the Melians to reconsider the matter the Meiiana 
more cautiously among themselves, withdrew, 
and after a certain interval, were recalled by the ]\felian 
council to hear the following words—“We hold to the same 
opinion, as at first, men of Athens. We shall not surrender 
the independence of a city which has already stood for 700 
years: we shall yet make an effort to save ourselves—relying 
on that favourable fortune which the Gods have hitherto 
vouchsafed to us, as well as upon aid from men, and espe¬ 
cially from the Lacedaemonians. We request that we may 
be considered as your friends,but as hostile to neither party; 
and that you will leave the island after concluding such a 
truce as may be mutually acceptable.”—“Well (said the 
Athenian envoys), you alone seem to,consider future con- 
tingences as clearer than the facts before yofir eyes, and to 
look at an uncertain distance through your own wishes, as 
if it were present reality. You have staked your all upon 
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T * TI ^ upon fortune, and upon fond hopes: 

and with your all you will come to ruin ” 

The siege was forthwith commenced. A wall of circum- 
Siege and Tallation, distributed in portions among the dif- 
Sr Athens, was constructed round 

town; which was left under full blockade 
both by sea and land, while the rest of the armament retired 
bnme. The town remained blocked up for several months. 
During the course of that time the besieged made two 
successful sallies, which afforded them some temporary 
relief, and forced the Athenians to send an additional de- 
tachment under Philokrates. At length the provisions 
within were exhausted; plots forbetrayalcommenced among 
the JVIelians themselves, so that they were constrained to 
surrender at discretion. The Athenians resolved to put to 
death all the men of military age, and to sell the women 
and children as slaves. "Who the proposer of this barbarous 
resolution was, Thucydides does not say; but Plutarch and 
others inforni us that Alkibiades ^ was strenuous in sup¬ 
porting it. Five hundred Athenian settlers were sub¬ 
sequently sent thither, to form a new community: apparently 
not as kleiuchs, or out-citizens of Athens,—but as new 
Melians. 2 


Taking the proceedings of the Athenians towards MMos 
Remarks from the beginning to the end, they form one of 

grossest and most inexcusable pieces of 
• cruelty combined with injustice which Grecian 
history presents to us. In appreciating the cruelty of 
such wholesale executions, we ought to recollect that the 
laws of war placed the prisoner altogether at the disposal 
of his conqueror, and that an Athenian garrison, if cantured 
by the Corinthians inNaupaktus,Nis3ea, or elsewhere, would 
assuredly have undergone the same fate, unless in so far 
as they might be kept for exchange. But the treatment of 


* Plutarch, Alkibiades, c, 10, 
This is doubtless one of the state¬ 
ments which the composer of the 
Oration of Andokidds against Al¬ 
kibiades found current in respect 
to the conduct of the latter (sect. 
123). ISTor is there any reason for 
questioning the truth of it. 

^ Thucyd. v. 106. to 5e x(Dp[o'* 
auTOi (jpx'/jcrav, (XTtoixouc uaxspov 


itevTaxocriou? TCejx'jfavxe?. liysander 
restored some Melians to the island 
after the battle of JEgospotarai 
(Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 2, 9): some 
therefore must have escaped or 
must have been spared, or some 
of the youths and women, sold as 
slaves at the time of the capture, 
must have been redeemed or eman¬ 
cipated from captivity. 
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the Melians goes beyond all rigour of the laws of war* for 

they had never been at war with Athens, nor had they done 

anything to incur her enmity. Moreover the acquisition of 

material value to Athens; not sufficient 
to pay the expenses o± the armament employed in its can- 
ture. And while the gam was thus hi every sense slender 
the shock to Grecian feeling by the whole proceeding seems 
to have occasioned serious mischief to Athens. Par from 
tending to strengthen her entire empire, by sweeping in 
this small insular population who hadlitherto beenLutrd 
and harmless, it raised nothing but odium against her, and 

easv t!? ^ conquest- 

easy to effect, though of small value—was doubtless her 

also strengthened by pique against 
fepaita, between whom and herself a thoroughly hostile 

^ humiliate Sparta 
through the Melians. Ihis passion for new acquisition 
superseding the more reasonable hopes of recovering the 

1°^ Z seen in the comiS 

chapters breaking out with still more fatal predominance. 

, Both these two points, it will be observed, are pro- 
minently marked in tie dialogue set forth by ’ ^ 

Thucydides. I have already stated that this byThucv!" 
dialogue can hardly represent what actually* 
passed, except as to a few general points, which 

followed out into deductions and illustra- 

* dramatising the given situation in a powerful 

of the t^****’-^®^^*^ manner. The language put into tLmouth 

P'*'*'*®® ^“4 robbers; as 
Dionysius of Hahkarnassus 2 long ago remarked, intimating 

his suspicion that Thucydides had so set out the case for 

the purpose of ffiscrediting the country which had sent him 

miv It Ilf this suspicion, we 

may at least affirm that the arguments which he here 

ascribes to Athens are not in harmony even with tfce defects 

0 the Athenian character. Athenian speakers are more 

open to the charge of equivocal wording, multiplication of 


* Such is 0 ilso the opinion of Dir« 
Thirlwall, Hist. &x, vol. iii. ch, 
xxiv. p. 348. 


did. c. 37—42. p. 908‘~920 Beisk.: 
compare the remarks in his Epistol’ 

’ Dionya. Hal. Judio. de Tiiucy- Hiatoriciaf^fK’eUk. 
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false pretences, softening down the bad points of their case, 
putting an amiable name upon yicious acts, employing what 
is properly called sophistry where their purpose needs it.i 
Now the language of the envoy at MMos, which has been 
sometimes cited as illustrating the immorality of the class 
or profession (falsely called a school) named Sophists at 
Athens, is above all things remarkable for a sort of audacious 
frankness—a disdain not merely of sophistry in the modern 
sense of the word, but even of such plausible excuse as 
might have been offered. It has been strangely argued as 
if Hke goad odd plan, That they should take who have the 
power, And they should keep who card’' —had been first 
discovered and openly promulgated by Athenian sophists: 
whereas the true purpose and value of sophists, even in the 
modern and worst sense of the word (putting aside the 
perversion of applying that sense to the persons called 
Sophists at Athens), is, to furnish plausible matter of 
deceptive justiffcation—so that the strong man may be 
enabled to act upon this ‘‘good old plan” as much as he 
pleases, but without avowing it, and while professing fair 
dealing or just retaliation for some imaginary wrong. The 
wolf in JBsop’s fable (of the Wolf and the Lamb) speaks 
like a sophist; the Athenian envoy at Melos speaks in a 
manner totally unlike a sophist, either in the Athenian sense 
or in the modern sense of the word; we may add, unlike an 
Athenian at all, as Dionysius has observed. 

As a matter of fact and practice, it is true that stronger 
states, in &reece and in the contemporary world, did habi¬ 
tually tend, as they have tended throughout the course of 
history down to the present day, to enlarge their power at 
the expense,^ of the weaker. Every territory in Greece, 
except Attica and Arcadia, had been seized by conquerors 
who dispossessed or enslaved the prior inhabitants. We 
fed Brasidas reminding his soldiers of the good sword of 
their forefathers, which had established dominion oyer men 
far more numerous than themselves, as matter of pride and 
gloryand when we come to the times of Philip and 
Alexander of Macedon, we shall see the lust of conquest 

1 Plutarch, Alkibiad. 16. too? c. 16. 

*A97]valou<: del td itpaoTaxa t(I)v ovo- Compare also what Brasidas. 
jx4Tt0.v TOK d(xotpTy^[ji.otoi Ti0sp.dvou<;, says in his speech to the Akanthi- 
icaiSid? xal (piXavtlpiOTnlas;.— To the ans, y. 86.~-’iax u o ? 6ixaid>oet, 
same purpose Plutarch^ Solon, k* •lomxev, &c. 
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reaching a pitch never witnessed ainonx? free Greehs Of 
right thus founded on simple superiority of force there 
were ahundant examples to be quoted, as parallels'to the 
Athenian oonq^uest of Mglos: but that which is unparalleled 
IS the ™ode adopted by the Athenian envoy of justifying' 
It, or rather of setting aside all justification, looKng at thS 
actual state of cmlization in Greece. A barbarous invader 
casts his sword mto the scale in lieu of argument: a civi¬ 
lized conqueror is bound by received international morality 
to furnish some justification—a good plea, if he can—a 
false plea, or sham plea, if he has no better. But the 
Athenian envoy neither copies the contemptuous silence 
of the bMbariam nor the smooth lying of the civilized in¬ 
vader. Though coming from the most cultivated city in 
Greece, where the vices prevalent were those of refinenient 
and not of barbarism, be disdains the-conventional arts of 
civibzed diplomacy more than would have been done bv 
an envoy even of Argos or Korkyra. He even disdains to 
mention what might have been said with perfect truth 
as matter of fact, whatever may be thought of its sufficiencv 
^ Justification that the Helians had enjoyed for the 
last fifty years the security of the JEgean waters at the 

cost 01 Athens and her allies, without any payment of their 
own. 

So at least he is made to do in the Thucydidean dra- 
matic fragment-Mi5Xou A Wi, (The Capture of Place wMob 
Jnelos) if we may parody the title of the lost occupies 
tragedy of Phr^ichus-“The Capture of Mi- ^g^nerai 
letus. iincl 1 think a comprehensive view of iiistoricai 

exj)lanation of this drama, with its powerful 
and tiagical effect. The capture of Helos comes immedi¬ 
ately before the great Athenian expedition against Syra¬ 
cuse, which was resolved upon three or four months after¬ 
wards, and despatched during the course of the following 
summer. That expedition was the gigantic effort of 
Athens, which ended in the most ruinous catastrophe known 
to ancient history. Prom such a blow it was impossible 
ior Athens to recover. Though crippled, indeed she 
struggled against its effects witS surprising energy hul 
her fortune went on, in the main, declining—yet with 
occasional moments of apparent restoration—until her 
complete prostration and subjugation by Lysander. No-w 

2 c 2 
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Thucydides, just before he gets upon the plane of this 
descending progress, makes a halt, to illustrate the senti¬ 
ment of Athenian power in its most exaggerated, insolent, 
and cruel manifestation, by his dramatic fragment of the 
envoys at Melos. It will be recollected that Herodotus, 
when about to describe the forward march of Xerxes into 
Greece, destined to terminate in such fatal humiliation— 
impresses his readers with an elaborate idea of the 
monarch’s insolence and superhuman pride by various con¬ 
versations between him and the courtiers about him, as 
well as by other anecdotes, combined with the overwhelming 
specifications of the muster at Doriskus. Such moral 
contrasts and juxtapositions, especially that of ruinous 
reverse following upon overweening good fortune, were 
highly interesting to the Greek mind. And Thucydides 
—having before him an act of great injustice and cruelty 
on the part of Athens, committed exactly at this point of 
time—has availed himself of the form of dialogue, for once 
in his history, to bring out the sentiments of a disdainful 
and confident conqueror in dramatic antithesis. They are 
however his own sentiments, conceived as suitable to the 
situation; not those of the Athenian envoy—still less, those 
of the Athenian public—least of all, those of that much 
calumniated class of men, the Athenian sophists. 
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CHAPTER LVIL 

SICILIAN AFFAIES AFTER THE EXTINCTION OF THE 

GELONIAN DYNASTY, 

In the preceding chapters, I have brought down the general 
history of the Peloponnesian war to the time immediately 
preceding the memorable Athenian expedition against 
Syracuse, which changed the whole face of the war. At 
this period, and for some time to come, the history of the 
Peloponnesian Greeks becomes intimately blended with 
that of the Sicilian Greeks. Put hitherto the connexion 
between the two has -been merely occasional, and of little 
reciprocal effect; so that I have thought it for the con¬ 
venience of the reader to keep the two streams entirely 
separate, omitting the proceedings of Athens in Sicily 
during the first ten years of the war. I now proceed to 
fill up this blank; to recount as much as can be made out 
of Sicilian events during the interval between 461—416 
B.c, ; and to assign the successive steps whereby the Athe¬ 
nians entangled themselves in ambitious projects against 
Syracuse, until they at length came to stake the larger 
portion of their force upon that fatal hazard. 

The extinction of the Gelonian dynasty at Syracuse,'■ 
followed by the expulsion or retirement of all ExT>nision 
the other despots throughout the island, left of the 
the various Grecian cities to reorganise them- d 
selves in free and self-constituted governments. from Syra- 
TJnfortunately our memorials respecting this 
revolution are miserably scanty; but there is despot^ 
enough to indicate that it was something much 
more than a change from single-headed to popu- Sicilian • 
lar government. It included, farther, transfers 
on the largest scale both of inhabitants and of property. The 
preceding despots had sent many old citizens into exile, 
transplanted others from one part of Sicily to another, aiul 

* See above, ch. xliil., for the history of these events. I now take 
np the thread from that chapter, 
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provided settlements for numerous immigrants and merce¬ 
naries devoted to tlieir interest. Of these proceedings 
much was reversed, when the dynasties were overthrown, 
so that the personal and proprietary revolution was more 
complicated and perplexing than the political. After a 
period of severe commotion, an accommodation was con¬ 
cluded, whereby the adherents of the expelled dynasty 
were planted partly in the territory of Messene, partly in 
the re-established city of Kamarina, in the eastern portion 
of the southern coast, bordering on Syracuse. i 


* Mr. Mitford, in the spirit which 
is usual with him, while enlarging 
upon the suffering occasioned by 
this extensive revolution both of in¬ 
habitants and of property through¬ 
out Sicily, takes no notice of the 
cause in which it originated—viz. 
the number of foreign mercenaries 
whom the Gelonian dynasty had 
brought in and enrolled as new 
citizens (Gelon alone having 
brought in 10,000, Diodor. xi. 72), 
and the number of exiles whom 
they had banished and dispossessed. 

I will here notice only one of 
his misrepresentations respecting 
the events of this period, because 
it is definite as well as important 
(vol. iv. p. 9. chap, xviii. sect. 1). 

“But thus (he says) in every little 
state, lands were left to become 
public property, or to be assigned 
to new individual owners. Every^- 
where, then, that favourite measure 
of democracy, the equal division of 
the lands of the state, was resolved 
upon*' a measure impossible to be 
perfectly executed; impossible to 
be maintained as executed ; and of 
very doubtful advantage, if it could 
be perfectly executed and perfect¬ 
ly maintained.” 

Again—sect. iii. p. 23, he speaks 
of “that incomplete and iniquitous 
partition of land,” &o. 

Now, upon this we may remark— 

1. The equal division of the lands 
of the state, here affirmed by Mr. 
Mitford, is a pure fancy of his own. 


He has no authority for it what¬ 
ever. Diodorus says (xi. 76) xare- 
x).7]pou;j^7}aav ttjv ^tbpav, &c.; and 
again (xi. 86) he speaks of tov 
df^^aSaaixov T'^e; '/thpac, the re-divi- 
sion of the territory: but respect¬ 
ing equality of division—not one 
word does he say. Nor can any 
principle of division, in this case, 
be less probable than equality. 
!For one of the great motives of 
the re-division, was to provide for 
those exiles who had been dispos¬ 
sessed by the Gelonian dynasty: 
and these men would receive lots, 
greater or less, on the ground of 
compensation for loss, greater or 
less as it might have been. Be¬ 
sides, immediately after the re-di¬ 
vision, we find rich and poor 
mentioned just as before (xi. 86). 

2. Next Mr. Mitford calls “the 
equal division of all the lands of 
the state” the favourite measure of 
democracy. This is an assertion 
not less incorrect. Not a single 
democracy in Greece (so far as my 
knowledge extends) can be pro¬ 
duced in which such equal parti¬ 
tion is ever known to have been 
carried into effect. In the Athenian 
democracy, especially, not only 
there existed constantly great 
inequality of landed property, but 
the oath annually taken by the 
popular Heliastio judges had a 
special clause, protesting empha¬ 
tically against re-division of the 
land or extinction of de'btSi 
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But though peace was thus re-estahlished, these large 
mutations of inhabitants^ first begun by the Large 
despots,—and the incoherent mixture of races, changes of 
religious institutions, dialects, &c., which was ^abftan^s- 
brought about unavoidably during the process effects of 
—left throughout Sicily a feeling of local insta- 
bility, very different from the long traditional tenures in 
Peloponnesus and Attica, and numbered by foreign enemies 
among the elements of its weakness. i The wonder indeed 
rather is, that such real and powerful causes of disorder 
were soon so efficaciously controlled by the popular govern¬ 
ments, that the half-century now approaching was decidedly 
the most prosperous and undisturbed period in the history 
of the island. 

The southern coast of Sicily was occupied (beginning 
from the westward) by Selinus, Agrigentum, G-ela, and 
Kamarina. Then came Syracuse, possessing the south¬ 
eastern cape, and the southern portion of the eastern coast: 
next, on the eastern coast, Leontini, Katana, and Kaxos: 
Messene, on the strait adjoining Italy. The centre of the 
island, and even much of the northern coast, was occupied 
by the non-Hellenic Sikels and Sikans; on this coast, 
Himei'a was the only Grecian city. Between Himera and 
Cape Lilybgeum, the western corner of the island was 
occupied by the non-Hellenic cities of Egesta and Eryx, 
and by the Carthaginian seaports, of which Panormus 
(Palermo) was the principal. 

Of these various Grecian cities, all independent, 
Syracuse was the first in power, Agrigentum Beiatire 
the second. The causes above noticed, disturb- power and 
ing the first commencement of popular govern- 
ments in all of them, were most powerfully Sicilian 
operative at Syracuse. We do not know the political 
particulars of the democratical constitution dissensionB 
which was there established, but its stability o^tSSsm®' 
was threatened by more than one ambitious tried and 
pretender, eager to seize the sceptre of Gelo aJ^aii^oned. 
and Hiero. The most prominent among these jmetenders 
was Tyndarion, who employed a considerable fortune in 
distributing largesses and procuring partisans among the 
poor. His political designs were at length so openly mani¬ 
fested, that he was brought to trial, condemned, and put 

" * TliUcyd;'vi.-17^. 
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to death; yet not without an abortive insurrection of his 
partisans to rescue^ him. After several leading citizens 
had tried and failed in a similar manner, the people thought 
it expedient to pass a law similar to the Athenian os¬ 
tracism, authorising the infliction of temporary preventive 
banishment. i Under this law several powerful citizens 
were actually and speedily banished; and such was the abuse 
of the new engine by the political parties in the city, that 
men of conspicuous position are said to have become afraid 
of meddling with public affairs. Thus put in practice, the 
institution is said to have given rise to new political con¬ 
tentions not less violent than those which it checked, 
insomuch that the Syracusans found themselves obliged to 
repeal the law not long after its introduction. We should 
have been glad to learn some particulars concerning this 
political experiment, beyond the meagre abstract given by 
Diodorus—and especially to know the precautionary 
securities by which the application of the ostracising 
sentence was restrained at Syracuse. Perhaps no care was 
taken to copy the checks and formalities provided by 
Kleisthenes at Athens. Yet under all circumstances, the 
institution, though tutelary if reserved for its proper emer¬ 
gencies, was eminently open to abuse, so that we have no 
reason to wonder that abuse occurred, especially at a period 
of great violence and discord. The wonder rather is, that 
it was so little abused at Athens. 

Although the ostracism (or petalism) at Syracuse was 

Power and discontinued, ^ it may probably have 

foreign ex- left a Salutary impression behind, as far as we 
SyracusL ^an judge from the fact that new pretenders to 
^ despotism are not hereafter mentioned. The 
republic increases in wealth and manifests an energetic 
action in foreign affairs. The Syracusan admiral Phayllus 
B.o. 453 . despatched with a powerful fleet to repress 

the piracies of the Tyrrhenian maritime towns, 
and after ravaging the island of Elba, returned home, under 
the suspicion of having been bought off by bribes from the 
enemy; on which accusation he was tried and banished—a 
second fleet of sixty triremes under Apelles being sent to 

• Diodor. xi. 86, 87. Tho insti- tended to lie banished was written 

tntion at Syracuse was called the upon a leaf of olive, instead of a 

petalism, because in taking the shell or potsherd, 

votes, the name of the citizen in- i * 
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the same regions. The new admiral not only plundered 
many parts of the Tyrrhenian coast, but also carried his 
ravages into the island of Corsica (at that time a Tyrrhenian 
possession), and reduced the island of Elba completely. 
His return was signalised by a large number of captives 
and a rich booty. i 

Meanwhile the great antecedent revolutions, among the 
Grecian cities in Sicily, had raised a new spirit ^ ^ 
among the Sikels of the interior, and inspired ' ‘ 
the Sikel prince Duketius, a man of spirit and the^ntSor 
ability, with large ideas of aggrandisement, of Sj^oiiy— 
Many exiled Greeks having probably sought pr®nce^*^^ 
service with him, it was either by their sug- buketius— 
gestion, or from having himself caught the spirit 
of Hellenic improvement, that he commenced Sikei town 
the plan of bringing the petty Sikel communi- 
ties into something like city-life and collective co-operation. 
Having acquired glory by the capture of the Grecian town 
of Morgantina, he induced all the Sikel communities (with 
the exception of Hybla) to enter into a sort of federative 
compact. Next, in order to obtain a central point for the 
new organization, he transferred his own little town from 
the hill top, called Menae, down to a convenient spot of the 
neighbouring plain, near to the sacred precinct of the gods 
called Paliki.2 As the veneration paid to these gods, 
determined in part by the striking volcanic manifestations 
in the neighbourhood, rendered this plain a suitable point 
of attraction for Sikels generally, Duketius was enabled to 
establish a considerable new city of Palik^ with walls of 
large circumference, and an ample range of adjacent land 
which he distributed among a numerous Sikel population, 
probably with some Greeks intermingled. 

The powerful position which Duketius had thus 
acquired is attested by the aggressive character of his 
measures, intended gradually to recover a portion at least 
of that ground which the Greeks had appropriated at the 

* Diodor. xi. 87, 88. ’EvireSltp itSTcAXtcTTO, uriXi? fjisp6'n;(jD'i< 

» Diodor. xi. 78, 88, 90. The pro- AvSptbTtwv, 
ceeding of Duketius is illustrated ’AXX* 19’ uTccoptla? (pxoov tcoXotci- 
by the description of Dardanus in Sdxoo 

the Iliad, XX. 216, Compare Plato, De Degg. iii, p. 681, 

Ktlooa 84 AapSavlviv, litel oQtici) 682, 

“'IXio^ Ipii 
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expense of the indigenous population. The Sikel town of 
B.c. 451 . Eimesia had been seized by the Hieronian 
. Greeks expelled from JEtna, and had received 
iSetius-^^ from them the name of .<Etna:i Buketius now- 
found means to reconquer it, after ensnaring 
by stratagem the leading magistrate. He was 
next bold enough to invade the territory of the 
thrsyrL^^ Agrigentines, and to besiege one of their country 
cusans,who garrisons called Motyum. We are impressed 
and^LnT’ with a high idea of his power when we learn 
him to that the Agrigentines, while marching to re- 
Corinth. lieve the place, thought it necessary to invoke 
aid from the Syracusans, who sent to them a force under 
Bolkon. Over this united force Duketius gained a victory 
—in consequence of the treason or cowardice of Bolkon, 
as the Syracusans believed—insomuch that they condemn¬ 
ed him to death. In the succeeding year, however, the 
good fortune of the Sikel prince changed. The united 
army of these two powerful cities raised the blockade of 
Motyum, completely defeated him in the field, and dispersed 
all his forces. Finding himself deserted by his comrades 
and even on the point of being betrayed, he took the des¬ 
perate resolution of casting himself upon the mercy of the 
Syracusans. He rode off by night to the gates of Syracuse, 
entered the city unknown, and sat down as a suppliant on 
the altar in the agora, surrendering himself together with 
all his territory. A spectacle thus unexpected brought 
together a crowd of Syracuse citizens, exciting in them the 
strongest emotions: and when the magistrates convened 
the assembly for the purpose of deciding his fate, the voice 
of mercy was found paramount, in spite of the contrary 
recommendations of some of the political leaders. The 
most respected among the elder citizens-—earnestly recom¬ 
mending mild treatment towards a foe thus fallen and 
suppliant, coupled with scrupulous regard not to bring 
upon the city the avenging hand of ISTemesis—found their 
appeal to the generous sentiment of the people welcomed 
by one unanimous city of “Save the suppliant.” 2 Buketius, 
withdrawn from the altar, was sent off to Corinth under 
his engagement to live there quietly for the future; the 
Syracusans providing for his comfortable maintenance. 

* Diodor. xi. 76. (oaTcep tivI piia atbCsiv &TCavTS? 

^ Diodor. xi. 91, 92. *0 Ss eSotov xov IxetYjv. 
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Amidst the cruelty habitual in ancient warfare, this 
remarkable incident excites mingled surprise Buketius 
and admiration. Doubtless the lenient impulse i^^eaks his 
of the people mainly arose from their seeing ^^t^urnsTo^ 
Duketius actually before them in suppliant Sicily, 
posture at their altar, instead of being called upon to 
determine his fate in his absence—just as the Athenian 
people were in like manner moved by the actual sight of 
the captive Dorieus, and induced to spare his life, on an 
occasion which will be hereafter recounted. \ If in some 
instances the assembled people, obeying the usual vehe¬ 
mence of multitudinous sentiment, carried severities to 
excess,—so, in other cases, as well as in this, the appeal 
to their humane impulses will be found to have triumphed 
over prudential regard for future security. Such was the 
fruit which the Syracusans reaped for sparing Duketius, 
who, after residing a year or two at Corinth, violated his 
parole. Pretending to have received an order from the 
oracle, he assembled a number of colonists, whom he con¬ 
ducted into Sicily to found a city at Kale Akte on the 
northern coast belonging to the Sikels. We cannot doubt 
that when the Syracusans found in what manner their 
lenity was requited, the speakers who had recommended 
severe treatment would take great credit on the score of 
superior foresight. 2 


» Xenophon, Hellen. i. 6, 19; 
Pailsanias, vi. 7, 2. 

* Mr. Mitford recounts as follows 
the return of Buketius to Sicily— 
“The Syracusan chiefs brought back 
Buoetius from Corinth, apparently 
to make him instrumental to their 
own views for advancing the power 
of their commonwealth. They 
permitted, or rather encouraged, 
him to establish a colony of mixed 
people, Greeks and Sioels, at 0al6 
Act6, on the northern coast of the 
island” (ch. xviii. sect. i. vol. iv. 
p. 13). 

The statemeht that ‘Hih© Syra¬ 
cusans brought back Buketius, or 
encouraged him to come hack or 
to found the colony of KalS Acts,” 
is a complete departure from Dio¬ 
dorus on the part of Mr. Mitford; 


who transforms a breach of parole 
on the part of the Sikel prince 
into an ambitious mancBUvre ou 
the part of the Syracusan demo- 
cracy. The words of Biodorua, 
the only authority in the case, are 
as follows (xii. 8) 05ro<; 8s (Bu¬ 
ketius) SXlyov |xsiva<; ev 

Kopiv9(p, dixoXoyiac eXucrs, 
xa'i 7cpQO'7tot'>]adfji.svO'? 
xoiiv Qsu)v dauxtp 8e88a9ai, xxicai. xrjv 
KaXyjv ’Axx^v ev 2ixeX(<x, xaxlTtXeuijev 
elc T7]v v^oov peTi woXXmv olxTjxd- 
ptov* oovSTceXdPovxo 8e xal t(I)v 2i- 
xeXtbv Tive?, dv o^< xat’Ap^mvi- 
8y](;, 6 Ttnv 'EpPttflttcov ^ovaaTeOtov. 
OSxoc; ftlv 00V itspl x8v olxicjjLOv xtJi; 
KaXi^C ’Axxigc sylvsTo* ■ AxpayavxTvoi 
8*, 0|i.d fkiv ^Qovoovtsc xoi<; 2opa- 
xouoloiC, 0|Jba 8' syxaXobvxsc; auxoic; 
5xt Acuxsxiov Svxa xovvov 
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But tliG return of this energetic enemy was not the 
B.c. 446. i^ischief which the Syracusans suffered. 

Their resolution to spare Buketius had been 
of SyraL^se adopted without the concurrence of the Agri- 

interfor of ^^<3. helped to conquer him; and 

Sicily— ° the latter, when they saw him again in the 
island and again formidable, were so indignant 
u e lus. they declared war against Syracuse. A 

standing jealousy prevailed between these two great cities, 
the first and second powers in Sicily. Var actually broke 
out between them, wherein other G-reek cities took part. 
After lasting some time, with various acts of hostility, and 
especially a serious defeat of the Agrigentines at the river 
Himera, these latter solicited and obtained peace. ^ The 
discord between the two cities however had left leisure to 
Duketius to found the city of Kale Akte, and to make 
some progress in re-establishing his ascendency over the 
Sikels, in which operation he was overtaken by death. 
He probably left no successor to carry on his plans, so 
that the Syracusans, pressing their attacks vigorously, 
reduced many of the Sikel townships in the 
island—regaining his former conquest Morgan- 
tin^, and subduing even the strong position and town called 
Trinakia2, after, a brave and desperate resistance on the 
part of the inhabitants. 

By this large accession both of subjects and of tribute, 
combined with her recent victory over Agri- 
gentum, Syracuse was elevated to the height of 
power, and began to indulge schemes for extending her 
ascendency throughout the island: with which view her 
horsemen were doubled in number, and one hundred new 


B.c. 440. 


B.O. 439. 


8t^ao>ffav fiveo ‘Axpayav- 

xivtDv Ttiilsp-ov 4&T^veYxcxv 

Tok Supxxoualoic. 

^ Diodor. xii. 8. 

’ Diodor. xii. 29. For tlie re- 
conquest of Morgantind, see Thu- 
cyd. iv. 65. 

Respecting this town of Trinakia, 
known only from the passage of 
Diodorus here, Paulmier (as cited 
in Wesseling’s note), as well as 
Mannert (Geographic der Griechen 
und Romer, h, x. ch. xv. p. 446), 
intimate some scepticism; which 


I share so far as to helieve that 
Diodorus has greatly overrated its 
magnitude and importance. 

Nor can it he true, as Diodorus 
affirms, that Trinakia was the only 
Sikel township remaining unsub¬ 
dued by the Syracusans, and that, 
after conquering that place, they 
had subdued them all. We know 
that there were no inconsiderable 
number of independent Sikels, at 
the time of the Athenian invasion 
of Sicily (Thucyd. vi. 88; vii. 2). 
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triremes were constructed. i "Whetlier any, or what steps 
were taken to realise her designs, our historian does not 
tell us. But the position of Sicily remains the same at 
the beginning of the Peloponnesian war : Syracuse, the 
first city as to power—indulging in ambitious dreams, if 
not in ambitious aggressions; Agrigentum, a jealous 
second, and almost a rival; the remaining Girecian states 
maintaining their independence, yet not without mistrust 
and apprehension. 

Though the particular phaenomena of this period, 
however, have not come to our knowledge, we 
see enough to prove that it was one of great and^poww 
prosperity for Sicily. The wealth, commerce, 
and public monuments of Agrigentum, especial- 
ly, appear to have even surpassed those of the Syracusans. 
Her trade with Carthage and the African coast was both 
extensive and profitable; for at this time neither the vine 
nor the olive were much cultivated in Libya, and the 
Carthaginians derived their wine and oil from the southern 
territory of Sicily, 2 particularly that of Agrigentum. The 
temples of the city, among which that of Olympic Zeus 
stood foremost, were on the grandest scale of magnificence, 
surpassing everything of the kind in Sicily. The popula¬ 
tion of the city, free as well as slave, was very great: the 
number of rich men, keeping chariots, and competing for 
the prize at the Olympic games, was renowned—not less 
than the accumulation of works of art, statues and pic¬ 
tures, ^ with manifold insignia of ornament and luxury. 
All this is particularly brought to our notice, because of 
the frightful catastrophe which desolated Agrigentum in 
406 B.c. from the hands of the Carthaginians. It was in 
the interval which we are now describing, that such pros¬ 
perity was accumulated; doubtless not in Agrigentum 
alone, but more or less tlxroughout all the Grecian cities 
of the island. ‘ , 

Nor was it only in material prosperity that they were 
distinguished. At this time, the intellectual ititeiiectuai 
movement in some of the Italian and Sicilian 
towns was very considerable. The inconsiderable Emp^e- 
townofEleaintheGulfofPoseidonianourished 
two of the greatest speculative philosophers in Korax— 
Greece—Parmenides and Zeno. Empedokles of <>orgia8. 

* Diodor. xii. 30. * Diodor. xiii. 81. • Diodor. xiii. 82, 83, SO, 
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Agrigentum was liardly less eminent in the same depart¬ 
ment, yet combining with it a political and practical effi¬ 
ciency. The popular character of the Sicilian governments 
stimulated the cultivation of rhetorical studies, wherein not 
only Empedokles and P61us at Agrigentum, hut Tisiasand 
Korax at Syracuse, and still more, Gorgias at Leontini— 
acquired great reputation. 1 The constitution established 
at Agrigentum after the dispossession of the Theronian 
dynasty was at first not thoroughly democratical, the 
principal authority residing in a large Senate of One 
Thousand members. "We are told even that an ambitious 
club of citizens were aiming at the re-establishment of a 
despotism, when Empedokles, availing himself of wealth 
and high position, took the leaddn a popular opposition; 
so as not only to defeat this intrigue, but also to put down 
the Senate of One Thousand and render the government 
completely democratical. His influence over the people 
was enhanced by the vein of mysticism, and pretence to 
miraculous or divine endowments, which accompanied his 
philosophical speculations, in a manner similar to Pytha¬ 
goras. 2 The same combination of rhetoric with meta¬ 
physical speculation appears also in Gorgias of Leontini; 
whose celebrity as a teacher throughout Greece was both 
greater and earlier than that of any one else. It was a 
similar demand lor popular speaking in the assembly and 
the judicatures which gave encouragement to the rhetori¬ 
cal teachers Tisias and Korax at Syracuse. 

In such state of material prosperity, popular politics, 
Sicilian and intellectual activity, the Sicilian towns were 
cities-their found at the breaking out of the great struggle 
condition the Peloponnesian con- 

proceed- federacy in 431 b.c. In that struggle the Italian 

drft ® and Sicilian Greeks had no direct concern, nor 

breaking anything to fear from the .ambition of Athens; 

Pe^poii-® who, though she had founded Thurii in 443 b.c., 

nesian war, appears to have never aimed at any political 
^31 n.c. 


^ See Aristotle as cited by Cicero, 
Brut. c. 12; Plato, Phcedi:. p. 267, 
c. 113,114: ; I)i 0 nys. Halic. Judicium 
de Isocrate, p. 534 R, and Bpist. 
II. ad Ammeeum, p. 792; also Quin¬ 
tilian, iii. 1, 126. According to 
Cicero (de luventione, ii. 2), the 
treatises of these ancient rhetor¬ 
icians (“usque a principe illo et 


inveutore Tisi§,”) had been super¬ 
seded by Aristotle, who had col¬ 
lected them carefully, “nomina- 
tim,” and had improved upon their 
expositions. Dionysius laments 
that they had been so superseded 
(Epist. ad Ammse, p. 722). 

® Diogenes, LaSrt. viii. 64-71; 
Seyfert, Akragaa und sein Gebiet, 
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ascendency even over that town—much less anywhere 
else on the coast. But the Sicilian Greeks, though 
forming a system apart in their own island, from which 
it suited the dominant policy of Syracuse to exclude 
all foreign interference ^—were yet connected by sympathy, 
and on one side even by alliances, with the two main streams 
of Hellenic politics. Among the allies of Sparta were 
numbered all or most of the Dorian cities of Sicily— 
Syracuse, Kamarina, Gela, Agrigentum, Selinus, perhaps 
Himera and Messene—together with Lokri and Tarentum 
in Italy: among the allies of Athens, perhaps, theChalkidic 
or Ionic Ehegium in Italy. 2 Whether the Ionic cities in 
Sicily—Naxos, Katana, and Leontini—were at this time 
United with Athens by any special treaty, is very doubtful. 
But if we examine the state of politics prior to the breaking 
out of the war, it will be found that the connexion of the 
Sicilian cities on both sides withCentralGreece was rather 
one of sympathy and tendency, than of pronounced obliga¬ 
tion and action. The Dorian Sicilians, though doubtless 
sharing the antipathy of the Peloponnesian Dorians to 
Athens, had never been called upon for any co-operation 
withSparta; nor had the Ionic Sicilians yet learned to look 


■ect. ii. p. 70; Bitter, Greschiclite 
der alten Philosophie, yol. i. ch, 
yi. p. 633 seqq, 

* Thucyd. iy. 61-64. This is tbe 
tenor of the speech delivered by 
HermokratSs at the congress of 
Gela in the eighth year of the 
Peloponnesian war. His language 
is remarkable: he calls all non- 
Sicilian Greeks dXXocpuXoui;. 

® The inscription in Boeckh’s 
Corpus Inscriptt. (No. 74. Part I, 
p. 112) relating to the alliance be¬ 
tween Athens and Bhegium, con- 
yeys little certain information. 
Boeokh refers it to a covenant 
concluded in the archonship of 
ApseudSs at Athens (Olymp. 86, 4. 
B.o. 433-432, the year before the 
Peloponnesian war) renewing an. 
alliance which was even Irhen of 
old date. But it appears to me' 
that the supposition of a renewal 
is only his own conjecture: and 


even the name of the archon, 
Apseudes^ which he has restored 
by a plausible conjecture, can 
hardly be considered as certain. 

If we could believe the story in 
Justin iv. 3, Ehegium must have 
ceased to be Ionic before the Pe¬ 
loponnesian war. He states, that 
in a sedition at Bhegium, one of 
the parties called in auxiliaries 
from Himera. These Himeraean 
exiles having first destroyed the 
enemies against whom they were 
invoked, next massacred the friends 
who had invoked them,r* *%h8i 
facinus null! tyranno comparan- 
dum.” They married the Bhegine 
women, and s^ed* the city for 
themselves. 

I do not know W!^a^ to make of 
this story, wh^ch neither appears 
noticed in Thhoydidfis, nor seems 
to consist with what he tells us. 
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to’Athens for protection against their powerful neighbour, 
Syracuse. 

It was the memorable quarrel between Corinth and 
Korkyra, and the intervention of Athens in that 
quarrel (b.c. 433—432), which brought the Si¬ 
cilian parties one step nearer to co-operation in 
thePeloponnesian quarrel, in two different ways; 
first, by exciting the most violent anti-Athenian 
war-spirit in Corinth, with whom the Sicilian 
Dorians held their chief commerce and sympathy 
—next, by providing a basis for the action of 
Athenian maritime force in Italy and Sicily, 
which would have been impracticable without 
an estaWished footing in Korkyra. But Plutarch (whom 
most historians have followed) is mistaken, and is contra¬ 
dicted by Thucydides, when he ascribes to the Athenians 
at this time ambitious projects in Sicily of the nature of 
those which they came to conceive seven or eight years 
afterwards. At the outbreak, and for some years before 
the outbreak, of the war, the policy of Athens was purely 
conservative, and that of her enemies aggressive, as I have 
shown in a former chapter. At that moment Sparta and 
Corinth anticipated large assistance from the Sicilian 
Dorians, in ships of war, in money, and in provisions; 
while the value of Korkyra as an ally of Athens consisted 
in affording facilities for obstructing such reinforcements, 
far more than from any anticipated conquests. i 

In the spring of 431 b.c., the Spartans, then organising 
Expecta- their first invasion of Attica and full of hope 
tained that Athens would be crushed in one or two 
Spaita of campaigns, contemplated the building of a vast 
aid fromtha £ 00 ^; of 500 ships of war among the confederacy. 
Doriaasy at A considerable portion of this charge was im- 

the beg-in- 
ning of tbe 
Pelopon¬ 
nesian "War. 

Expecta¬ 
tions not 
realised.. 


posed upon the Italian and Sicilian Dorians, and 
a contribution in money besides; with instruc¬ 
tions to refrain from any immediate declaration 
against Athens until their fleet should be ready. 2 
Of such expected succour, indeed, little was ever 


* ’Thucyd. i. 86. cav xouToSa*, xaxi xtov ico- 

* Thuoyd. ii. 7. Kal AcxxeSatpLO- Xecov, t6v xdvxa dpiOfiov nev- 

vtot? jxev, itpoc taiq aOtob Oxapyoa- xaxoatov veujv icr6p.evov, Ac. 

oaic, sS ’ItaXlac xal StxeXiac toIc Eespecting the construction of 
xdxEivu>v iXofidvoi;, vauq feTcexdj^Sij- this perplexing passage, read the 
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realised in any way; in ships, nothing at all. But the 
expectations and orders of Sparta show, that here as else¬ 
where, she was then on the offensive, and Athens only on 
the defensive. Prohahly the Corinthians had encouraged 
the expectation of ample reinforcements fromSvracuse and 
the neighbouring towns,-a hope which musfhave cTn- 
tributed largely to the confidence with which they hecan 
the struggle. What were the causes which prevented it 
from being realised, we are not distinctly told; and we find 
Hermokrates the Syracusan reproaching his countrymen 
fifteen years afterwards (immediately before the great 
Athenian expedition against Syracuse) with their ante¬ 
cedent apathy. 1 But it is easy to see, that as the Sicilian 
b-reeks had no direct interest in the contest—neither 
wrongs to avenge, nor dangers to apprehend, from Athens 
—nor any habit of obeying requisitions from Sparta; so 
tn6y might naturally content themselves with expressions 
of sympathy and promises of aid in case of need, without 


notes of Dr. Arnold, Poppo, and 
Goller: compare Poppo, ad Tliu- 
cyd. vol. i. ch. xv. p. 181, 

I agree with Dr. Arnold and 
Goller in rejecting the construction 
of auTot) with ’IxaXia? xal 2 ixs- 
Xiai;, in the sense of “thosd ships 
which were in Peloponnesus from 
Italy and Sicily.” This would bo 
untrue in point of fact, as they 
observe: there were no Sicilian 
ships of war in Peloponnesus. 

Nevertheless I think (differing 
from them) that a^Tou is not a 
pronoun referring to sE ’Ixalla? 
xal StxsXlat;, but is used in con¬ 
trast with those words, and really 
means “in or about Peloponnesus.” 
It was contemplated that new ships 
should be built in Sicily and Italy 
of sufficient number to make the 
total fleet of the Lacedsomonian 
confederacy (including the triremes 
already in Peloponnesus) equal 
to 500 sail. But it was never con¬ 
templated that the triremes in Italy 
and Sicily alone should amount to 
600 sail, as Dr. Arnold (in ihy 
Judgement, erroneously) imagines. 

VOL, VI. 


Five hundred sail for the entire 
confederacy would be a prodigious 
total: COO sail for Sicily and Italy 
alone, would be incredible. 

To construe the sentence as it 
stands now (putting aside the con¬ 
jecture of vijsi; instead of vau<;, or 
eTtstixSil instead of eiretayerjaav, 
which would make it run smoothly), 
we must admit the supposition of 
a break or double construction, 
such as sometimes occurs in Thu¬ 
cydides. The sentence begins with 
one form of construction and con¬ 
cludes with another. We must 
suppose (with Goller) that ai 7 t 6 - 
Xsi? is understood as the nomih^ 
tive case to eTceTdyQyjaav. The da¬ 
tive cases (Aaxs 6 aijxoviot^-^§)i.OfJLS- 
voi?) are to be considered^ I ap¬ 
prehend, as governed by vtjsq sTts- 
TdyQirjarav: that is, these dative 
cases belong to the first form of 
construction, which ThucydidCs 
has not carried out. The sentence 
is begun as if V^s^lTcsxAyQTjcrav were 
intended to follow. 

* Thueyd. vi. 34: compare iii. 86 . 

2 B 
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taxing tlaemselves to the enormous extent which it pleased 
Sparta to impose, for purposes both aggressive and purely 
Peloponnesian. Perhaps the leading men in Syracuse, from 
attachment to Corinth, may have sought to act upon the 
order. But no similar-motive would be found operative 
either at Agrigentum or at Gela or Selinus. 

Though the order was not executed, however, there 
canbe little doubt that it was publicly announced 
and threatened, thus becomixig known to the 
Ionic cities in Sicily as well as to Athens; and 
that it weighed materially in determining the 
latter afterwards to assist those cities, when they 
sent to invoke her aid. Instead of despatching 
their forces to Peloponnesus, where they had nothing to 
gain, the Sicilian Dorians preferred attacking the Ionic 
cities in their own island, whose territory they might have 
reasonable hopes of conquering and appropriating—Naxos, 
Katana, and Leontini. These cities doubtless sympathised 
with Athens in her struggle against Sparta; yet, far from 
being strong enough to assist her or to threaten their 
Dorian neighbours, they were unable t6 defend themselves 
without Athenian aid. They were assisted by the Dorian 
city of Kamarina, ’which was afraid of her powerful border 
city Syracuse—and by Ehegium in Italy; while Lokri in 
Italy, the bitter enemy of Ehegium, sided with Syracuse 
against them. In the fifth summer pf the war, ^ finding 
themselves blockaded by sea and confined to their walls, 
they sent to Athens, both to entreat succour as allies ^ and 
lonians—and to represent that if Syracuse succeeded in 
crushing them, she and the other Dorians in Sicily would 
forthwith send over the positive aid which the Peloponne¬ 
sians had so long been invoking. The eminent rhetor 
Grorgias of Leontini, whose peculiar style of speaking is 
said to have been new to the Athenian assembly, and to 
have produced a powerful effect, was at the head of this 
embassy. It is certain that this rhetor procured for himself 
numerous pupils and large gains not merely in Athens, but 
in many other towns of Central Greece,^ though it is 


* Thucyd. vi. 86. to liare been among the pupils of 

» Thucyd. iii. 86; Diodor. xii. 53; G-orgias, makes no mention of that 
Plato, Hipp.Maj. p. 282. B. .It is re- rhetor personally as among the 
markable that Thucydides, though envoys. Diodorus probably copied 
he is said (with much probability) from Bphorus the pupil ofisokra- 
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exaggeration to ascribe to Hs pleading the success of tbe 
present application. 

.Kfow the Athenians had a real interest as well in pro¬ 
tecting these Ionic Sicilians from being con- bc 427 
quered by the Dorians in the island, as in ob- 
structing the transport of Sicilian corn to Pelo- itfes'iH 
ponnesus: and they sent twenty triremes under 
Laches and Cliaroeades,—with instructions, while from^^ 
accomplishing these objects, to ascertain the 
possibility of going beyond the defensive, and nUu tS>V- 
making conquests. Taking station at Phegium, 

Laches did something towards rescuing the Ionic mfder 
cities in part from their maritime blockade, and ^achss. 
even undertook an abortive expedition against the Lipari 
isles, which were in alliance with Syracuse. 1 Throue'hout 
the ensuing year, he pressed the war in the ^ 
neighbourhood of Ehegium and Mess^n^, his 
colleague Charoeades being slain. Attacking Mylsd in the 
Messenian territory, he was fortunate enough to gain so 
decisive an advantage over the troops ofMessene, that that 
city itself capitulated to him, gave hostages, and enrolled 
itself as ally of Athens and the Ionic cities. 2 He also 
contracted an alliance with the non-Hellenic city ofEo*esta 
in the north-west portion of Sicily, and he invaded the 
territory of Lokri, capturing one of the country forts on 
the river Halex:3 after which, in a second debarkation, he 
defeated a Lokrian detachment under Proxenus. Hut he 
was unsuccessful in an expedition into the interior of Sicily 
against Inessus. This was a native Sikel township, held 
in coercion by aSyracusan garrison in the acropolis; which 
the Athenians vainly attempted to storm, being repulsed 
with I 0 SS .4 Laches concluded his operations in the autumn 
by an ineffective incursion on the territory of Himera and 
on the Lipari isles. On returning to Ehegium at the begin¬ 
ning of the ensuing year (b.c. 425), he found Pythoddrus 
already arrived from Athens to supersede him.s 

t^s. Among the writers of the having been among the envoys in 

Isokratffian school, the persons of this celebrated legation. 

distinguished rhotorsj and their sup- * Thucyd. iil. 88 ; Eiodor. a^i. 64 . 

posed political efficiency, coiinted ® Thucyd. iii. 90; vi. 6. 

for much more than in the estima- ® Thucyd. iii. 99. 

tion of Thuoydid&s. Eausanias (vi. Thucyd. iii. 103. i 

17, 8) speaks of Tisias also as * Thudyd. ill. 116. 

2 D 2 
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That officer had come as the forerunner of a more 
considerable expedition, intended to arrive in 
pediSon the spring under Eurymedon and Sophokles, 
under py- who were to command in conjunction with 
thodorus. himself. The Ionic cities in Sicily, finding the 

squadron under Laches insufficient to render them a match 
for their enemies at sea, had been emboldened to send a 
second embassy to Athens, with request for farther rein¬ 
forcements—at the same time making increased efforts to 
enlarge their own naval force. It happened that at this 
moment the Athenians had no special employment else¬ 
where for their fleet, which they desired to keep in constant 
practice. They accordingly resolved to send to Sicily forty 
additional triremes, in full hopes of bringing the contest 


to a speedy close. 1 in i i 

Early in the ensuing spring, Eurymedon and Sophok¬ 
les started from Athens for Sicily in command 
B.C. 426. squadron, with instructions to afford 

relief at Korkyra in their way, and with Demosthenes on 
board to act on the coast of Peloponnesus. It was this 
fleet which, in conjunction with the land forces under the 
command of Kleon, making a descent almost by accident 
on the Laconian coast at Pylus, achieved for Athens the 
most signal success of the whole war—the capture of the 
Lacedaemonian hoplites in Sphakteria. ^ But the fleet was 
so long occupied, flrst in the blockade of that island, next 
in operations at Korkyra, that it did not reach Sicily until 
about the month of September.^ 

Such delay, eminently advantageous for Athens gener- 
ludecisive ally, was fatal to her hopes of success in Spicily 
operations during the whole summer. Eor Pythoddrus, 
Xs and" acting only with the fleet previously com- 
Rhegium. manded by Laches at Khegium, was not merely 
defeated in a descent upon Lokri, but experienced a more 
irreparable loss by the revolt of Messene; which had sur¬ 
rendered to Laches a few months before, and. which, 
together with Khegium, had given to the Athenians ^the 
command of the strait. Apprised of the coming Athenian 
fleet, the Syracusans were anxious to deprive them of this 
important base of operations against the island; and a 
fleet of twenty sail,—half Syracusan, half Lokrian—was 
enabled by the concurrence of a party in Messene to seize 


» Thuoyd. iii. 115. » See cli. lix. * Thucyd. iv. 48. 
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the town. It would appear that the Athenian fleet was 
then at Rhegmm, but that town was at the same time 
threatened by the entrance of the entire land force of 
Lokri, together with a body of Rhegine exiles: these latter 
were even not without hopes of obtaining admission by 
means of a favourable party in the town. Though such 
hopes were disappointed, yet the diversion prevented all 
succour from Ehegium to Mess^ne, The latter town now 
served as a harbour for the fleet hostile to Athens, i which 
was speedily reinforced to more than thirty sail, and began 
operations forthwith, in hopes of crushing the 
Athenians^ and capturing Rhegium, before Euryinedon 
should arrive. But the Athenians, though they had only 
sixteen triremes together with eight others from ithegium 
gained a decided victory—in an action brought on acci¬ 
dentally for the possession of a merchantman sailing 
through the strait. They put the enemy^s ships to flight, 
and drove them to seek refuge, some under protection of 
the byracusan land-force at Cape Pelorus near Mess^ne, 
others under the Lokrian force near Ehegium—each as 
they best could, with the loss of one trireme. 2 This defeat 
so broke up the scheme of Lokrian operations against the 
latter place, that their land-force retired from the Ehegine 
erritory, while the whole defeated? S(][uadron was reunited 
on the opposite coast under Cape Pel6rus. Here the ships 
were moored close on shore under the protection of the 
and-force, when the Athenians and Ehegines came up to 
attack them; but without success, and even with the loss 
01 one trireme which the men on shore contrived to seize 
and detain by a grappling iron; her crew escaping by 
swimming to the vessels of their comrades. Having 
^®P^lsed the enemy, the Syracusans got aboard, and rowed 
^-T/r® ^ partly aided by tow-ropes, to the harbour 

ot messene, in which transit they were again attacked, tut 
the Athenians were a second time beaten off with the loss 

* Thucyd. ill. 115; iv. 1. that the words «!)« Ixaotoi Itoyov 

* Thiicyd. ir. 24. xal vixtjQIvts? designate the fight as disorderly, 

bnb t<I)v ’A07)valtov Sid tdjjou? insomuch that all the Lokrian 

xXsooav, IxaoTot Itu^ov, U toc ships did not get back to the Lot- 
olxsTa aTpatSxeSa, x6 ts ev Msc- rian station, nor all the Syracusan 

xai iv 'PvjYlipj fiiav vaov ships to the Syracusan station; but 
axoXiffotvTE?, &o, each separate ship fled to either 

I concur in Lr, Arnold^s explana- one or the other, as it best could, 
tion of this passage, yet conceiving ’ 
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of another ship. Their superior seamanship was of no 
avail in this along-shore fighting. i 

The Athenian fleet was now suddenly withdrawn in 
order to prevent an intended movement in Kamarina, 
where a philo-Syracusan party under Archias threatened 
Defeat of I'^volt: and the Messenian forces, thus left free, 
the Me8° e- invaded the territory of their neighbour the 
nians^hythe Qjialkidic city of Naxos, sending their fleet 
^Sikeis, round to the mouth of the Akesines near that 
near Naxos, They were ravaging the lands, and were 

preparing to storm the town, when a considerable body of 
the indigenous Sikels was seen descending the neighbouring 
hills to succour the Naxians, upon which, the latter, elate 
with the sight and mistaking the new-comers for their 
Grecian brethren from Leontini,. rushed out of^ the gates 
and made a vigorous sally at a moment when their enemies 
were unprepared. The Messenians were completely de¬ 
feated, with the loss of no less than 1000 men, and with 
a still greater loss sustained in their retreat home from the 
pursuit of the Sikels. Their fleet went back also to 
Mess6ne, from whence such of the ships as were not 
Messenian returned home. So much was the city weakened 
by its recent defeat, that a Lokrian garrison was sent for 
its protection under Demomeles, while the Leontines and 
Naxines, together with the Athenian squadron on returning 
from Kamarina, attacked it by land and sea in this moment 
of distress. A well-timed sally of the Messenians and 
Lokrians, however, dispersed the Leontine land-force, but 
the Athenian force, landing from their ships, attacked the 
assailants while in the disorder of pursuit, and drove them 
back within the walls. The scheme against Messene, 
however, had now become impracticable, so that the 
Athenians crossed the strait to Ehegium.2 

Thus indecisive was the result of operations in Sicily, 


* Thucyd. iv. 25. dicoffifxooocivTtov 
exeivwv xal 7ipo£|xPaX6vTtov. 

I do not distinctly understand 
the nautical movement which is 
expressed by aTcoaifjLtoadvTmv, in 
spite of the notes of the commenta¬ 
tors. And I cannot but doubt the 
correctness of Dr. Arnold’s ex¬ 
planation, when he says, “The 


Syracusans, on a sudden, threw off 
their towing-ropes, made their way 
to the open sea by a lateral move¬ 
ment, and thus became the assail¬ 
ants,” &c. The open sea was what 
the Athenians required, in order to 
obtain the benefit of their superior 
seamanship. 

» Thucyd. iv. 25, 
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during t^e first half of the seventh year of the Pe¬ 
loponnesian war: nor does it appear that the b.c. 425. 
Athenians undertook anything considerable Eurymedon 
during the autumnal half^ though the full fieet 
under Eurymedon had then joined Pythodorus.i 
Yet while the presence of so large an Athenian 
fleet at Ehegium would produce considerable in ^slciiyl^® 
effect upon the Syracusan mind,—the triumphant promise 
of Athenian affairs, and the astonishing humiliation of 
Sparta, during the^ months immediately following the 
capture of Sphakteria, probably struck much deeper. In 
the spring ot the eighth year of the war, Athens was not 
only in possession of the Spartan prisoners, but also of 
Pylus and Kythera, so that a rising among- the Helots 
appeared noway improbable. She was in the full swing 
of hope, while her discouraged enemies were all thrown 
on the defensive. Hence the Sicilian Dorians, intimidated 
by a state of affairs so different from that in which thev 
iiad begun the war three years before, were now eager to 
bring about a pacification in their island .2 The Dorian 
city of Kamarina, which had hitherto acted along with the 
Ionic or Chalkidic cities, was the first to make a separate 
accommodation with its neighbouring city of Gela; at which 
latter place deputies were invited to attend from all the 
cities in the island, with a view to the conclusion of peace .3 
This congress met in the spring of 424 b.c., when 
Syracuse, the most powerful city in Sicily, took' ^ ^ 434 
the lead in urging the common interest which 
all had in the conclusion of peace. The Syra- 
cusan Hermokrates, chief adviser of this policy cities at 
in his native city, now appeared to vindicate of 

and enforce it in the congress. He was a well- 
born, brave, and able man, superior to all 
pecuniary corruption, and clear-sighted in regard to the 
foreign interests of his country;-! but at the same time, of 
pronounced oligarchical sentiments, mistrusted by the 
people, seemingly with good reason,-in regard to their 

* Thucyd. i-v*. 48. ing- the incroased disposition to 

* Compare a similar remark made union among- the Sicilian cities, 
hy the Syracusan Hermokrat&s, produced by common fear of Athens 
nine years afterwards, when the (Thucyd. vi. 33). 

great Athenian expedition against ® Thucyd, Iv. 68. * 

Syracuse was on its way—respect- /^ Thucyd. viii. 46, 
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internal constitution. The speech which Thucydides 
places in his mouth, on the present occasion, sets forth 
emphatically the necessity; of keeping Sicily at all cost 
free from foreign intervention, and of settling at home all 
differences which might arise between the various Sicilian 
cities. Hermokrates impresses upon his hearers that the 
aggressive schemes of Athens, now the greatest power in 
Greece, were directed against all Sicily, and threatened 
all cities ahke, lonians not less than Dorians.“ If they 
enfeebled one another by internal quarrels, and then 
invited the Athenians as arbitrators, the result would be 
ruin and slavery to all. The Athenians were but too ready 
to encroach everywhere, even without invitation: they had 
now come, with a zeal outrunning all obligation, under 
pretence of aiding the Chalkidic cities who had never 
aided them,-—but in the real hope of achieving conquest 
for themselves. The Chalkidic cities must not rely upon 
their Ionic kindred for security against evil designs on the 
part of Athens: as Sicilians, they had a paramount interest 
in upholding the independence of the island. If possible, 
they ought to maintain undisturbed peace; but if that were 
impossible, it was essential at least to confine the war to 
Sicily, apart from any foreign intruders. Complaints 
should be exchanged, and injuries redressed, by all, in a 
spirit of mutual forbearance; of which Syracuse—the first 
city in the island and best able to sustain the brunt of war, 
—was prepared to set the example; without that foolish 
over-valuation of favourable chances so ruinous even to 
first-rate powers, and with full sense of the uncertainty of 
the future. Let them all feel that they were neighbours, 
inhabitants of the same island, and called by the common 
name of Sikeliots; and let them all with one accord repel 
the intrusion of aliens in their affairs, whether as open 
assailants or as treacherous mediators. i 

* See the speech of HermolEratSs, Hermokrates says, “The Atheni- 
Thucyd. iv. 59-64. One expression ans are now near us with a feio 
in this speech indicates that it was shipSj lying in wait for our hlun- 
composed by Thucydides many ders”—oi Suvotjjitv iy^ovTSc; 
years after its proper date, subse- t(I)v ‘EXXi^vtuv Td<; xe dp-apTiotc; t[A(hv 
quentlytothe great expedition of TTjpouctv, exiyoci? vauorl itapov- 
the Athenians against Syracuse in tsi;, Ac. (iv. 60). 

416 B.C.; though I doubt not that Now the fleet under the command 
Thucydides coUected the memo- of Eurymedon and his colleagues 
randa for it at the time. at Ehegium included all or most 
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This harangue from Hermokrates, and the earnest 
dispositions of Syracuse for peace, found general q 
sympathy among the Sicilian cities, Ionic as peTcTmado 
well as Doric. All of them doubtless suffered between the 
by the war, and the Ionic cities, who had soli- 
cited the intervention of the Athenians as pro- ^^rymedon 
tectors against Syracuse, conceived from the th^peLl; 
evident uneasiness of the latter a fair assurance 
of her pacific demeanour for the future. Ac- iThTniln® 
cordingly the peace was accepted by all the 
belligerent parties, each retaining what they possessed, 
except that the Syracusans agreed to cede Morgan tine to 
Karaarina, on receipt of a fixed sum of money. i The Ionic 
cities stipulated that Athens should be included in the 
pacification; a condition agreed to by .all, except the 
EpizephyrianLokrians.2 They next acquaintedEurymedon 
and his colleagues with the terms; inviting them to accede 
to the pacification in the name of Athens, and then to 
withdraw their fleet from Sicily. These generals had no 
choice but to close with the proposition. Athens thus 
was placed on terms of peace with all the Sicilian cities; 
with liberty of access reciprocally for any single ship of 
war, but not for any larger force, to cross the sea between 

of the ships which had acted at he tacitly compared the two. This 
Sphakteria and Korkyra, together is the only way that I know, of 
with those which had been pre- explaining such an expression, 
viotisly at the strait of Messina The Scholiast oh^eryes that some 
under Pythoddrus. It could not of the copies in his time omitted 
have been less than fifty sail, and the words vaual: probably 

may possibly have been sixty sail, they noticed the contradiction 
It is hardly conceivable’ that any which I have remarked; and the 
(.xreek, speaking in the early spring passage may certainly be construed 
of 424 B.O., should have alluded to without those words, 
this as a small fleet; assuredly » Thucyd, iv. 65. We learn from 
Hermokratds would not thus allude Polybius (Fragra. xii. 22, 23, 'one 
to it, since it was for the interest of the Excerpta recently published 
of his argument to exaggerate by Maii from the Cod. Vatic.) that 
rather than extenuate, the formid- Timseus had in his 21st book des¬ 
able manifestations of Athens. crihed the Congress at Gela at con- 
But Thucydides composing the siderable length, ahdhad composed 
speech after the great Athenian an elaborate Speech for Hermokra- 
expedition of 415 b.o., so much tSs: which speech Polybius con- 
more numerous and commanding demns, as a piece of empty decla- 
In every respect, might not un- mation. 
naturally represent the fieet of ® Thucyd, t. 5. 

Euryrnedonas “a few ships,” when 
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This harangue from Hermokrates, and the earnest 
dispositions of Syracuse for peace, found general 
sympathy among the Sicilian cities, Ionic as peTc^e made 
well as Doric. All of them doubtless suffered |?tweenthe 
by the war, and the Ionic cities, who had soli- cuTe^^ 
cited the intervention of the Athenians as pro- ^^i^ymedon 
tectors against Syracuse, conceived from the 
evident uneasiness of the latter a fair assurance 
of her pacific demeanour for the future. Ac- AthlniSf 
cordingly the peace was accepted by all the 
belligerent parties, each retaining what they possessed, 
except that the Syracusans agreed to cede Morgantine to 
Kamarina, on receipt of a fixed sum of money. i The Ionic 
cities stipulated that Athens should be included in the 
pacification; a condition agreed to by.all, except the 
EpizephyrianLokrians.2 They next acquaintedEurymedon 
and his colleagues with the terms; inviting them to accede 
to the pacification in the name of Athens, and then to 
withdraw their fleet from Sicily. These generals had no 
choice but to close with the proposition. Athens thus 
was placed on terms of peace with all the Sicilian cities; 
with liberty of access reciprocally for any single ship of 
war, but not for any larger force, to cross the sea between 


of the ships which had acted at 
Sphakteria and Korkyra, together 
with those which had been pre¬ 
viously at the strait of Messina 
under Pythoddrus. It could not 
have been less than fifty sail, and 
may possibly have been sixty sail. 
It is hardly conceivable’ that any 
Greek, speaking in the early spring 
of 424 B.C., should have alluded to 
this as a small fleet: assuredly 
HermokratSs would not thus allude 
to it, since it was for the interest 
of his argument to exaggerate 
rather than extenuate, the formid¬ 
able manifestations of Athens. 

But Thucydides composing the 
speech after the great Athenian 
expedition of 416 u.c., so much 
more numerous and commanding 
in every respect, might not un¬ 
naturally represent the fleet of 
Eurymedon as “a fbw 8hi|>8,” when 


he tacitly compared the two. This 
is the only way that I know, of 
explaining such an expression. 

The Scholiast observes that some 
of the copies in his time omitted 
the words bXlYan vauol: probably 
they noticed the contradiction 
which I have remarked; and the 
passage may certainly be construed 
without those words. 

‘ Thucyd. iv. 65. We learn from 
Polybius (Eragra. xii. 22, 23, 'ohe 
of the Excerpta recently published 
by Maii from the Cod. Vatic.) that 
Tim£eus had in his 2lst book des¬ 
cribed the Congress at Gela at con¬ 
siderable length, andhad composed 
an elaborate speech for Hermokxa- 
t6s: which speech Polybius con¬ 
demns, as a piece of empty decla¬ 
mation. 

» Thuoyd. r. 6^ 
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Sicily and Peloponnesus. Eurymedon then sailed with his 
deet home. ^ 

On reaching Athens, however, he and his colleagues 
were received by the people with much displea- 
sure. He himself was fined, and his colleagues 
nians Sophokles and Pythodorus banished, on the 
Xymeaon charge of haying been bribed to quit Sicily, at 
and Ms a time when the fleet (so the Athemans helieved) 
ooiieagnes. strong enough to have made important 

conquests. Why the three colleagues were differently 
trp^ed we are not informed. 2 This sentence was harsh 
and unmerited; for it does not seem that Eurymedon had 
it in his power to prevent the Ionic cities from concluding 

pgaoe_while it is certain that without them he could have 

thieved nothing serious. All that seems unexplained, in 
his conduct as recounted hy Thucydides, is,—that his 
arrival at Rhegium with the entire fleet in September 425 
B c. does not seem to have been attended with any incre^ed 
vigour or success in the prosecution of the war. But 
the Athenians (besides an undue depreciation of the Sicilian 
cities which we shall find fatally misleading them hereafter) 
were at this moment at the maximum of extravagant hopes, 
counting upon new triumphs everywhere, impatient ot 
disappointment, and careless of proportion between the 
means entrusted to, and the objects expected from, 
commanders. Such unmeasured confidence was pamtully 
corrected in.the course of a few months, by the battle ot 
Delium and the losses in Thrace. But at the present mo- 
mS it was probably not less astonishing than, grievous 
to the three generals, who had aU left Athens prior to the 

success in Sphakteria. n ^ r i 

The Ionic cities in Sicily were soon made to feel that 

B 0 424.422 they had been premature in sending a,wa.y the 
intosiiiie Athenians. Dispute between Leontini. and 
dissension Syracuse, the same cause which had occasioned 
“expulsion the invocation of Athens three years before, 
oftheLeon- hroke out afresh soon after the pacification of 

“rt^oaid’ The democratical government of .Leontini 

of Syracuse, came to the resolution of strengthening tneir 
citv by the enrolment of many new citizens; and a redivi¬ 
sion of the territorial property of the state was proje^ed 
in order to provide lots of land for these new-comers. x>ut 

» Tliucyd. vi. 13-52. * Thucyd. iv. 65. 
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the aristocracy of the town, upon whom the necessity 
would thus he imposed of parting with a portion of their 
lands, forestalled the project, seemingly before it was eTen 
formally decided, by entering into a treasonable correspon¬ 
dence with Syracuse, bringing in a Syracusan army, and 
expelling the Demos. 1 While these exiles found shelter 


1 Thucyd. v. 4. Asovtivoi Yfkp, 
dicsXOovTUJv *AQ7]valtov ex SixsXlan; 
{xETd TYjv 7toXlTa<; /ce eits- 

itoXXof!)?, xal 6 StJiaos; 

YTjv eTCSvoei dvaSdcaaoSai. Ot 5e 8u- 
vaxol alaSopisvot Supaxoaiou? ts S7cd- 
yovTat xal exfidXXouai tov 8'^fxov. 
Kal ol [jLsv eTCXavj^Qvjaav (b? SxaoTOt, 
Ac. 

XIpoTi this Dr. Arnold observes— 
“The principle on which this dva- 
SaojjLOi; was re-demanded, was 
this; that every citizen was entitled 
to his portion, xXyjpo?, of the 
land of the state, and that the ad¬ 
mission of new citizens rendered 
a re-division of the property of 
the state a matter at once of 
necessity and of justice. It is not 
probable that in any case the 
actual xXi^poi of the old citizens 
were required to be shared with 
the new members of the state; but 
only, as at Eome, the Ager Publi- 
cus, or land still remaining to the 
state itself, and not apportioned 
out to individuals. This land, 
however, being beneficially enjoyed 
by numbers of the old citizens, 
either as common pasture, or as 
being farmed by different indivi¬ 
duals on very advantageous terms, 
a division of it among the newly- 
admitted citizens, although not, 
strictly speaking, a spoliation of 
private property, was yet a serious 
shock to a great mass of existing 
interests, and was therefore al¬ 
ways regarded as a revolutionary 
measure.” 

I transcribe this note of Dr. 
Arnold rather from its intrinsic 
worth than from any belief that 


analogy of agrarian relations 
existed between Eome and Leon- 
tini. The Ager Publicus at Eome 
was the product of successive con¬ 
quests from foreign enemies of the 
city: there may indeed have been 
originally a similar Ager Publicus 
in the peculiar domain of Eome 
itself, anterior to all conquests; 
but this must at any rate have 
been very small, and had probably 
been absorbed and assigned in 
private property before the agrarian 
disputes began. 

We cannot suppose that the 
Leontines had any Ager Publicus 
acquired by conquest, nor are we 
entitled to presume that they had 
any at all, capable of Ibeing di¬ 
vided. Most probably the lots for 
the new citizens were to be pro¬ 
vided out of private property. But 
unfortunately we are not told how, 
nor on what principles and con¬ 
ditions, Of what class of men were 
the new immigrants? Were they 
individuals altogether poor, having 
nothing but their hands to work 
with—or did they bring with them 
any amount of funds, to begin 
their settlement on the fertjle and 
tempting plain ofLeontini? (com¬ 
pare Thuc. i. 27, and Plato de Leg* 
V. p. 744 A.) If the latter, we 
have no reason to imagine that 
they would be allowed to acquire 
their new lots gratuitously. Ex¬ 
isting proprietors would be forced 
to sell at a fixed price, but not 
to yield their properties without 
compensation. I have already no¬ 
ticed, that to a small self-working 
proprietor, who had no slaves, it 
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as they could in other cities, the rich Leontines deserted 
and dismantled their own city, transferred their ^ resid¬ 
ence to Syracuse, and were enrolled as Syracusan citizens. 
To them the operation was exceedingly profitable, since 
they became masters of the woperties of the exiled Demos 
in addition to their own, Presently, however, some of 
them, dissatisfied with their residence in Syracuse, return¬ 
ed to the abandoned city, and fitted up a portion of it 
called Phokeis, together with a neighbouring strong post 
called Brikinnies. Here, after being joined by a consider¬ 
able number of the exiled Demos, they contrived to hold 


was almost essential that his land 
should he near the city; and pro¬ 
vided this were ensured, it might 
be a good bargain for a new re¬ 
sident having some money, but 
no land elsewhere, to come in and 
buy. 

We have no means of answering 
these questions: but the few words 
of Thucydides do not present this 
measure as revolutionary, or as 
intended against the rich, or for 
the benefit of the poor. It was 
proposed on public grounds, to 
strengthen the city by the acqui¬ 
sition of new citizens. This might 
be wise policy, in the close neigh¬ 
bourhood of a doubtful and su¬ 
perior city, like Syracuse; though 
we cannot judge of the policy of 
the measure, without knowing 
more. But most assuredly Mr. Mit- 
ford’s representation can be noway 
justified from ThucydidSs—“Time 
and circumstances had greatly 
altered the state of property in 
all the Sicilian commonwealths, 
since that incomplete and iniguit~ 
ous ^partition of lands^ which had 
been made, on the general estab¬ 
lishment of democratical govern¬ 
ment, after the expulsion of the 
family of Gelon. In other cities 
the poor rested under their lot; 
but in Leontini, thdy were warm 
in project for a fresh and equal 
partition; and to strengthen them¬ 
selves against the party of the 


wealthy, they carried, in the gen¬ 
eral assembly, a decree for asso¬ 
ciating a number of new citizens” 
(Mitford, H. G., ch. xviii. sect. ii. 
vol. iv. p. 23). 

I have already remarked, in a 
previous note, that Mr. Mitford 
has misrepresented the re-division 
of lands which took place after 
the expulsion of the Gelonian dy¬ 
nasty. That re-division had not 
been upon the principle of equal 
lots: it is not therefore correct to 
assert, as Mr. Mitford does, that 
the present movement at Leontini 
arose from the innovation made 
by time and circumstances in that 
equal division: as little is it cor¬ 
rect to say that the poor at Leon¬ 
tini desired “a fresh and equal 
partition.” Thucydides says not 
one word about equal partition. 
He puts forward the enrolment of 
new citizens as the substantive 
primary resolution, actually taken 
by the Leontines—-the re-division 
of the lands as a measure conse¬ 
quent and subsidiary to this, and 
as yet existing only in project 
(eTCEVoei). Mr. Mitford states the 
fresh and equal division to have 
been the real object of desire, and 
the enrolment of new citizens to 
have been proposed with a view 
to attain it. His representation is 
greatly at variance with that of 
Thucydides. 
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out for some time against tlie efforts of the Syracusans to 
expel them from their fortifications. 

The new enrolment of citizens, projected by the Leon- 
tine democracy, seems to date during the year j^pp^ea- 
succeeding the pacification of Gela, and was tion of the 
probably intended to place the city in a more Semo^^sTor 
defensible position in case of renewed attacks help to 
from Syracuse—thus compensating for the de- 
parture of the Athenian auxiliaries. The Leon- send Phseax 
tine Demos, in exile and suffering, doubtless gervaUons?" 
bitterly repenting that they had concurred in 
dismissing these auxiliaries, sent envoys to Athens with 
complaints, and renewed prayers for help. 1 

But Athens was then too much pressed to attend to 
their call. Her defeat at Delium and her losses in Thrace 
had been followed by the truce for one year, and even 
during that truce, she had been called upon for strenuous 
efforts in Thrace to check the progress of Brasidas. After 
the expiration of the truce, she sent Phaeax and two col¬ 
leagues to Sicily Qb.c. 422) with the modest force of two tri¬ 
remes. He was directed to try and organise an anti-Syra¬ 
cusan party in the island, for the purpose of re-establishing 
the Leontine Demos. In passing along the coast of Italy, 
he concluded amicable relations with some of the Grecian 
cities, especially with Lokri, which had hitherto stood 
aloof from Athens: and his first addresses in Sicily appeared 
to promise success. His representations of danger from 
Syracusan ambition were well received both at Kamarina 
and Agrigentum. Por on the one hand, that universal 
terror of Athens which had dictated the pacification of 
Gela, had now disappeared; while on the other hand the 
proceeding of Syracuse in regard to Leontini was well 
calculated to excite alarm. We see by that proceeding 
that sympathy between democracies in different towns was 
not universal: the Syracusan democracy had joined with 
the Leontine aristocracy to expel the Demos—just as the 
despot Gelon had combined with the aristocracy of Megara 
and Euboea, sixty years before, and had sold the Demos of 

" Justin (iv. 4) surrounds tbe Si- pillo t)arl)&gue promresis, ©t omni 
cilian envoys at Atlxeus with all squaloris habitu ad misericordiam 
the insignia of misery and humi- commovendam conquisito, conci¬ 
liation, while addressing the Athe- onem deformes adeunt.” 

Ilian assembly—“Sordidaveste, ca- 
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out for some time against the efforts of the Syracusans to 
expel them from their fortifications. 

The new enrolment of citizens, projected by the Leon- 
tine democracy, seems to date during the year A.ppiica- 
succeeding the pacification of Grela, and was tion of tbe 
probably intended to place the city in a more or 

defensible position in case of renewed attacks iieip to 
from Syracuse—thus compensating for the de- 
parture of the Athenian auxiliaries. The Leon- send Phseax 
tine Demos, in exile and suffering, doubtless gervation^' 
bitterly repenting that they had concurred in 
dismissing these auxiliaries, sent envoys to Athens with 
complaints, and renewed prayers for help. i 

But Athens was then too much pressed to attend to 
their call. Her defeat at Delium and her losses in Thrace 
had been followed by the truce for one year, and even 
during that truce, she had been called upon for strenuous 
efforts in Thrace to check the progress of Brasidas. After 
the expiration of the truce, she sent Phseax and two col¬ 
leagues to Sicily (b.c. 422) with the modest force of two tri¬ 
remes. He was directed to try and organise an anti-Syra- 
cusan party in the island, for the purpose of re-establishing 
the Leontine Demos. In passing along the coast of Italy, 
he concluded amicable relations with some of the G-recian 
cities, especially with Lokri, which had hitherto stood 
aloof from Athens: and his first addresses in Sicily appeared 
to promise success. His representations of danger from 
Syracusan ambition were well received both at Kamarina 
and Agrigentum. For on the one hand, that universal 
terror of Athens which had dictated the pacification of 
Gela, had now disappeared; while on the other hand the 
proceeding of Syracuse in regard to Leontini was well 
calculated to excite alarm, we see by that proceeding 
that sympathy between democracies in different towns was 
not universal: the Syracusan democracy had joined with 
the Leontine aristocracy to expel the Demos—^just as the 
despot Gelon had combined with the aristocracy of Megara 
and Euboea, sixty years before, and had sold the Demos of 

* Justia (iv. 4) saxrouads tbe Si- fillo barbaique promissis, et omai 
ciliaa envoys at Athens with all sgaaloris habitu ad misericordiam 
the insignia of misery and hnmi- commovendam conquisito, conci¬ 
liation, while addressing the Athe- onem defonnes adeunt.” 

Ilian assembly—“Sordidaiveste,. ca-," f 
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tliose towns into slavery. The birthplace of the famous 
rhetor Gorgias was struck out of the list of inhabited cities; 
its temples were deserted; and its territory had become a 
part of Syracuse. All these were circumstances so power¬ 
fully affecting Grecian imagination that the Kamarinaeans, 
neighbours of Syracuse on the other side, might well fear 
lest the like unjust conquest, expulsion, and absorption, 
should soon overtake them. Agrigentum, though without 
any similar fear, was disposed, from policy and jealousy of 
Syracuse, to second the views of Phaeax. But when the 
latter proceeded to Gela, in order to procure the adhesion 
of that city in addition to the other two, he found himself 
met by so resolute an opposition, that his whole scheme 
was frustrated, nor did he think it advisable even to open 
his case at Selinus or Himera. In returning, he crossed 
the interior of the island through the territory of the Sikels 
to Katana, passing in his way by Brikinnies, where the 
Leontine Demos were still maintaining a precarious exist¬ 
ence. Having encouraged them to hold out by assurances 
of aid, he proceeded on his homeward voyage. In the 
strait of Messina he struck upon some vessels conveying 
a body of expelled Lokrians from Messene to Lokri. The 
Lokrians had got possession of Messene after the pacifi¬ 
cation of Gela, by means of an internal sedition; but after 
holding it some time, they were now driven out by a second 
revolution. Phseax, being under agreement with Lokri, 
passed by these vessels without any act of hostility. ^ 

The Leontine exiles at Brikinnies, however, received 

neontmi no benefit from his assurances, and appear soon 

depopu- afterwards to have been completely expelled. 

Nevertheless Athens was noway disposed, for a 
polled— considerable time, to operations in Sicily. A 
few months after the visit of Phaeax to that 
Atiiens. island, came the peace of Nikias. The conse¬ 
quences of that peace occupied her whole attention in 
Peloponnesus, while the ambition of Alkibiades carried 
her on for three years in intra-Peloponnesian projects and 
co-operation with Argos against Sparta. It was only in 
the year 417 b.c., when these projects had proved abortive, 
that she had leisure to turn her attention elsewhere. 
During that year, Nikias had contemplated an expedition 
against Amphipolis in conjunction with Perdikkas, whose 

* Thucyd. v. 4, 6. 
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desertion frustrated the scheme. The year 416 b.c. was 
that in which Melos was besieged and taken. 

Meanwhile the Syracusans had cleared and appropri¬ 
ated all the territory of Leontini, which city b.c 417 
now existed only in the talk and hopes of its War bJ- 
exiles. Of these latter a portion seem to have t^eea 
continued at Athens pressing their entreaties 
for aid; which began to obtain some attention letter 
about the year 417 b.c., when another incident Sheas for 
f strengthen their chance of snccess. 

A (juarrel broke out between the neighbouring cities of 
Sehnus (Hellenic) and Egesta (non-Hellenic) in the western 
, corner of Sicily; partly about a piece of land on the river 
which divided the two territories, partly about some 
alleged wrong in cases of internuptial connexion. The 
Selinuntines, not satisfied with their own strength, obtained 
assistance from the Syracusans their allies, and thus reduced 
Egesta to considerable straits by land as well as by sea. 1 
Now the Egestseans had allied themselves with Laches 
ten yeps before, during the first expedition sent by the 
Athenians to Sicily; upon the strength of which alliance 
they sent to Athens, to solicit her intervention for their 
defence, after having in vain applied both to Agrigentum 
and to Carthage. It may seem singular that Carthage did 
not at this time readily embrace the pretext for inter¬ 
ference—considering that ten years afterwards she inter¬ 
fered with such destructive effect against Selinus. At this 
time, however, the fear of Athens and her formidable navy 
appears to have been felt even at Carthage, 2 thus protect¬ 
ing the Sicilian G-reeks against the most dangerous of 
their neighbours. 

The Egestaean envoys reached Athens in the spring 
of 416 B.C., at a time when the Athenians had b.c. 416 . 
no immediate project to occupy their thoughts. Promises of 
except the enterprise against M^los, which could Egestae- 
not be either long or doubtful. Though urgent 
in setting forth the necessities of their position, to Athens 
they at the same time did not appear like the Le- rentk»H in 
ontines, as mere helpless suppliants, addressing Sicily- 

* Thuoyd. vi. 6; Biodor. xii. 82. place some years before between 
The statement of Diodorus—tbat Egesta and DilybfiBuni (xi, 86) in 
the Egestseans applied not merely 454 b.c., may probably have been 
to Agrigentum but also to Syracuse a war between Egesta and Selinus. 
—is highly improbable. The war * 'I'hucyd. vi. 34. 
which he mentions as having taken 
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themselves to Athenian compassion. They rested their 
appeal chiefly on grounds of policy. The Syracusans, 
having already extinguished one ally of Athens (Leontini), 
were now hard pressing upon a second (Egesta), and would 
thus successively subdue them all: as soon as this was 
completed, there would be nothing left in Sicily except an 
omnipotent Dorian combination, allied to Peloponnesus 
both by race and descent, and sure to lend effective aid in 
putting down Athens herself. It was therefore essential 
for Athens to forestall this coming danger by interfering 
forthwith to uphold her remaining allies against the 
encroachments of Syracuse. If she would send a naval 
expedition adequate to the rescue of Egesta, the Egesteeans • 
themselves engaged to provide ample funds for the prose¬ 
cution of the war. ^ 

Such representations from the envoys, and fears of 

. Syracusan aggrandisement as a source of strength 

wSmiy to Peloponnesus, worked along with the prayers 

espouses of the Leontiues in rekindling the appetite of 

Ind’^advises Athens for extending her power in Sicily. The 
interven- impression made upon the Athenian public, 
favourable from the first, was wound up to a 
still higher pitch by renewed discussion. The envoys 
were repeatedly heard in the public assembly,^ together 
with those citizens who supported their propositions. At 
the head of these was Alkibiades, who aspired to the 
command of the intended expedition, tempting alike to his 
love of glory, of adventure, and of personal gain. But it 
is plain from these renewed discussions that at first the^ 
disposition of the people was by no means decided, much 
less unanimous ; and that a considerable party sustained 
Nikias in a prudential opposition. Even at last, the reso¬ 
lution adopted was not one of positive consent, but a mean 
term such as perhaps Eikias himself could not resist, 
Special envoys were despatched to Egesta—partly to 
ascertain the means of the town to fulfil its assurance of 
defraying the costs of war-partly to make investigations 
on the spot, and report upon the general state oi attairs. 

^ Thucyd. vi. 6; Diodor. xii. 83. Mr. Mitford takes no notice of all 

® Tliucyd. vi. 6. u)v dxooovxsc oi tkese previous debates, when he 
’AQTjvaToi ev xai? exxlTjalaii; tu)v ts imputes ^to the Athenians hurry 
^ ’EYsataltov icoXXdxic XeyivTtov and passion in the ultimate decision 
xai xmv vaYopsuo/xtov auToi?, e'j'vj- (oh. xviii. sect, ii. vol. iv. p. 80). 
<plcravxo, Ac. » 
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Perliaps -the commissioners despatched were men 
themselves not^ unfriendly to the enterprise; j .. 
nor is it impossible that some of them may have commissiSi- 
been individually bribed by the Egestseans:—at . 

least such a supposition is not forbidden by the the ithe- 
average state of Athenian public morality. But 
the most honest or even suspicious men could fmudspx^c- 
hardly be prepared for the deep-laid stratagems 
put in practice to delude them on their arrival to^deiud^ 
at Egesta. They were conducted to the rich 
temple of Aphrodite on Mount Eryx, where the plate and 
donatives were exhibited before them; abundant in number 
and striking to the eye, yet composed mostly of silver-gilt 
vessels, which, though falsely passed off as solid gold; were 
in reality of little pecuniary value. Moreover, the Ecyestsean 
citizens were profuse in their hospitalities and entertain¬ 
ments both to the commissioners and to the crews of the 
triremes. ^ 

They collected together all the gold and silver 
vessels, dishes, and goblets, of Egesta, which they farther 
enlarged by borrowing additional ornaments of the same 
kind froni the neighbouring cities, Hellenic as well as 
Oarthaginian. At each successive entertainment every 
Egestsean host exhibited all this large stock of plate as 
his own property—the same stock being transferred from 
house to house for the occasion. A false appearance was 
thus created, of the large number of wealthy men in 
Egesta; and the Athenian seamen, while their hearts were 
won by the caresses, saw with amazement this prodigious 
display of gold and silvei", and were thoroughly duped by 
fraud. 2 To complete the illusion, by resting it on a basis 
of reality and prompt payment, sixty talents of uncoined 
silver were at once produced as ready for the operations 
of war. "With this sum in hand, the Athenian commission- 
ers, after finishing their examination, and the Egestsean 

* Thucyd. vi. 46. I5la Seviaei? cpaivojxevojv, jjteydtXifjv ttjv 

«OlOOfi.SVOl TU)V Tpi7]piTU)V, xd TS TO I? EX TWV XpiljpWy Itapet- 

auxTj? EyeoTric: ex7td)(xaxa xal 5 ^puaa 5 (;ov, Ac. 

xQci opyupa ^uXXdSavTs?, xal xa ex Such loans of gold and silver 

®6ivixixd)v plate betoken a remarkahle degree 
xal EXXiqvl6a>v aixTjodfievoijialcpepoy of intimacy among the different 
i<; xdc imduei? to? olxsTa Sxaaxoi. cities. 

Kal xdvTiov ti><; ini to xoXo xot? ao- * Thucyd. vi. 46 • Diodor. xii. 83. 

xoi? jfptopiivtov, xal xavta^roO xoXXwv 
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envoys also, returned to Atliens, tvliich iliey reached in’ 
the spring of 415 b.o.,i about three months after the cap¬ 
ture of llelos. 

The Athenian assembly being presently convened to 
hear their report, the deluded commissioners 
drew a magnificent picture of the wealth, public 
and private, which they had actually seen and 
touched at Egesta, and presented the sixty 
talents (one month’s pay for a fleet of sixty tri¬ 
remes) as a small instalment out of the vast 
stock remaining behind. While they thus offi¬ 
cially certified the capacity of the Egestasans 
to perform their promise of defraying the cost 
of the war, the seamen of their trireme, ad¬ 
dressing the assembly in their character of 
cilizens-beyond all suspicion of being bribed—overflowing 
with sympathy for the town in which they had just been 
so cordially welcomed—and full of wonder at the display 
of wealth which they had witnessed—would probably con¬ 
tribute still more effectually to kindle the sympathies of 
their countrymen. Accordingly when the Egestaean envoys 
again renewed their petitions and representations, con¬ 
fidently appealing to the scrutiny which they had under¬ 
gone—when the distress of the suppliant Leontines was 
again depicted—the Athenian assembly no longer delayed 
coming to a final decision. They determined to send forth¬ 
with sixty triremes to Sicily, under three generals with 
full powers—Nikias, Alkibiades, and Lamachus; for the 
purpose, first, of relieving Egesta; next, as soon as that 
primary object should have been accomplished, of re-estab¬ 
lishing the city of Leontini; lastly, of furthering the views 
of Athens in Sicily, by any other means which they might 
find practicable.2 Such resolution being passed, a fresh 

JL ^ 


> To this 'wiBter or spring, per¬ 
haps, we may refer the representa¬ 
tion of the lost comedy Tpi^dXTjc; 
of Aristophanes. Iberians were 
alluded to in it, to be introduced 
by Aristarchus ; seemingly Iberian 
mercenaries, who were among the 
auxiliaries talked of at this time 
by Alkibiades and the other pro¬ 
minent advisers of the expedition, 
as. a means ^ of conquest in Sicily 


(Thucyd, vi. 90). The word 

was a nickname (not difficult 
to understand) applied to Alkibia¬ 
des, who was just now at the height 
of his importance, and therefore 
likely enough to he chosen as the 
butt of a comedy. See the few 
fragments remaining of the Tpicpa- 
Xr)?, in Meineke, Fragm. Comic. 
Gr. vol. ii. p. 1162-1167. 

* Thucyd, vi. 8* Diodor. xii. 83, 
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assembly was appointed for tbe fifth day following, to settle 
the details. 

We cannot doubt that this assembly, in which the re¬ 
ports from Egesta were first delivered, was one - 
of unqualified triumph to Alkibiades and those 
who had from the first advocated the expedition f f 
—-as well as of embarrassment and humiliation the^^e^xpedi- 
to Nikias who had opposed it. He was probably 
more astonished than any one else at the statements of the 
commissioners and seamen, because he did not believe in 
the paint which they went to establish. Yet he could not 
venture to contradict eye-witnesses speaking in evident 
good faith—and as the assembly went heartily along with 
them, he laboured under great difficulty in repeating his 
objections to a scheme now'so much strengthened in public 
favour. Accordingly his speech was probably hesitating 
and ineffective; the more so, as his opponents, far from 
wishing to make good any personal triumph against him¬ 
self, were forward in proposing his name first on the list 
of generals, in spite of his own declared repugnance. i But 
when the assembly broke up, he became fearfully impressed 
with the perilous resolution which it had adopted, and at 
the same time conscious that he had not done justice to 
his own case against it. He therefore resolved to avail 
himself of the next assembly four days afterwards, for the 
purpose of reopening the debate, and again denouncing 
the intended expedition. Properly speaking, the Athenians 
might have declined to hear him on this subject. Indeed 
the question which he raised could not be put without 
illegality; the principle of the measure had been already 
determined, and it remained only to arrange the details, 
for which special purpose the coming assembly had been , 
appointed. But he was heard, and with perfect patience; 
and his harangue, a valuable sample both of the man and 
of the time, is set forth at length by Thucydides. I give 

? Thucyd. vi. 8. *0 5e Nixia<;, speech which properly belonged to 
axooffioc |Aev Tj^pTiixIvo? the first—and who explained, this 

The reading dxouoio? appears better by supposing that Nikias had not 
sustained by MSS., and intrinsic- been present at the first assembly, 
ally more suitable, than dxooafcti;. That he was not present, however, 
which latter word probably arose is highly improb^'le. The matter, 
from the correction of some reader nevertheless sOme ex- 

who was surprised that Nikias planatidnj and endeavours A:, 

made in the second assembly a to supply; ona in the text. 

^2 eA, 
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here the chief points'of it, not confining myself to the exact 
expressions. 

“Though we are met to-day, Athenians, to settle the 

Speech of of theexpeditionalreadypronounced 

fte*'s“oo1a yf 1 to take 

Assembly farther counsel whether it he well to send that 

»a expedition at all; nor ought we thus TastilyM 

plunge, at the instance of aliens, into a dano'erous 

war noway belonging to us. To myself personally, indeed 

^our resolution has offered an honourable appointment and 

for my own bodily danger I care as little as any man- yet 

no considerations of personal dignity hare ever before 

prevented me, nor shall now prevent me, from giving you 

my honest opinion, however it may clash with your habitual 

judgements. I tell you then, that in your desire to go to 

oicily, you leave many enemies here behind you, and that 

you will bring upon yourselves new enemies from thence 

to help_ them. Perhaps you fancy that your truce with 

bparta is an adeq^uate protection. In name indeed (though 

only in name, thanks to the intrigues of parties both here 

and therG), that truc 0 may stand, so long as your power 

remains unimpaired; but on your first serious reverses, the 

enemy will eagerly take the opportunity of assailing you. 

borne of your most powerful enemies have never even 

accepted the truce; and if you divide your force as you now 

propose, they will probably set upon you at once along with 


tinental subjects, too, are not much to be trusted: and you 
are going^to redress injuries offered to Egesta, before you / 
nave yet thought of redressing your own. Now your con¬ 
quests in Ihrace, if you make any, can be maintained; but 
bicily is so distant and the people so powerful, that you 
will never be able to maintain permanent ascendency; and 
1 IS absurd to undertake an expedition wherein conquest 
^nnot be permanent, while failure will be destructive. The 
gestaeans alara you by the prospect of Syracusan ag¬ 
grandisement But to me it seems, thatthe Sicilian areeks, 

^en of Syracuse, will be less 

dangerous.to you than they are at present: for as matters ^ 
£ and now, they might possibly send aid to Peloponnesus, 


Kjxi.ixia.ns, vvnuiu tiitiy wouiQ uave Deen too happy to 
procure as cooperating allies at the beginning of the war. 
Kecollect that your Chalkidian subjects in Thrace are still 
in revolt, and have never yet been connuiftTpH* n+VioY* r.rvw._ 
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from desire on the part of each to gain the favonr of Lace- 
dsemon hut imperial Syracuse would have no motive to 
endanger her own empire for the purpose of putting down 
yours. You are now full of confidence^ because'you have 
come out of the war better than you at first feared. But 
do not trust the Spartans: they, the most sensitive of all 
men to the reputation of superiority, are lying in wait to 
play you a trick in order^ to repair their own dishonour: 
their oligarchical machinations against you demand all your 
vigilance, and leave you no leisure to think of these 
foreigners at Egesta. Having just recovered ourselves 
somewhat from the pressure oi disease and war, we ouo'ht 
to reserve this newly-ac(][uired strength for our own pur- 
pose, instead of wasting it uj)on the treacherous assurances 
of despemte exiles from Sicily.” 

continued, doubtless turning towards 
Alkibiades: ‘^If any man, delighted to be named to the 
command, though still too young for it, exhorts you to this 
expedition in his own selfish interests, lookingto admiration 
for his ostentation in chariot-racing, and to profit from his 
command as a means of making good his extravagances—do 
not let, such a man gain celebrity for himself at the hazard 
of the entire city. Ee persuaded that such persons are alike 
unprincipled in regard to the public property and wasteful 
as to their own—and that this matter is too serious for the 
rash counsels of youth. I tremble when I see before me 
tMs band sitting, by previous concert, close to their leader 
ill the assembly—and I in my turn exhort the elderly men 
who are near them, not to be shamed out of their opposition 
by the fear of being called cowards. Let them leave to 
these men the ruinous appetite for what is not within reach: 
in the conviction that few plans ever succeed from passionate 
desire—many, from deliberate foresight. Let them vote 
against the expedition—maintaining undisturbed our pre¬ 
sent relations with the Sicilian cities, and desiring the 
Egestmans to close the war against Selinus, as they have 
begun it, without the aid of Athens. i Hor be thou afraid, 

* Thucya^. ri. 9-14:.^ Kal 06 , to ava4r39lcrai, to fib Xusiv toi>« vAfxou? 
itpotavi,^ xauTa, eiTcEp Tjysi aoi rcpoo- jXT] fxsTa xoatbv^’ &v jxapxtiptov alxiav 
Jitsiv *Yi5s*9al TE tr, xai 8s nUsto? xaxujt (JouXeu- 

pooXei Ysvboai 710 X 1 x 7)5 aYa96c, STtt- oaptbrjc laxp6c Sv YevsaGat, &o. 

xai TtpoxlQsi aoQi? I cannot concur in the remarks 

*\9/3vaioi5| vojxioa? el ipptoSet? to of Dr. Arnold either on this passage. 
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Prytanis (Mr. President), to submit this momentous question 
a<min to the decision of the assembly—seeing that breach 
of the law in the presence of so many witnesses, cannot 
expose thee to impeachment, while thou wilt afford op- 
pokunity for the correction of.a perilous misjudgement.” 

^ Such were the principal points in the speech of Mikias 
on this memorable occasion. It was heard with attention, 
and probably made some impression; since it completely 
reopened the entire debate, in spite of the formal illegality. 
Immediately after he sat down, while his ^words were yet 
fresh in the ears of the audience, Alkibiades rose to reply. 
The speech just made, bringing the expedition again into 
question, endangered his dearest hopes both of fame and 
of pecuniary acquisition. Opposed to Nikias both in per¬ 
sonal character and in political tendencies, he had pushed 
his rivalry to such a degree of bitterness, that at one 
moment a vote of ostracism had been on the point of 
decidino' between them. That vote had indeed been turned 
aside by joint consent, and discharged upon Hyperbolus; 
yet the hostile feeling still continued on both sides, and 
Mkias had just manifested it by a parliamentary attack of 
the most galling character—all the more galling because it 

or upon the parallel case of the hly, laid down for its own debates 
renewed debate in the Athenian and decisions, were just as much 
assembly on the subject of the laws as those which it passed for 
punishment to be inflicted on the the guidance of private citizens. 
Mitylenseans (see above, ch. n. and Both in this case, and in the 
Thucyd, iii. 36). It appears to me Mitylensean debate, I think the 
that Rikias was here asking the AthenianPrytaniscommittedanil- 
Prytanis to do an illegal act, which legality. In the first case, every 
might well expose him to accusa- one is glad of the illegality, be- 
tion and punishment. Probably ho cause it proved the salvation of so 
would have been accused on this many Mitylenaean lives. In the 
ground, if the decision of the se- second case, the illegality was pro- 
cond assembly had been different ductive of practical bad conse- 
from what it actually turned out quences, inasmuch as it seems to 
—if they had reversed the decision have brought about the immense 
of the former assembly, hut only extension of the scale upon which 
by a small majority. the expedition was projected. But 

The distinction taken hy Dr. there will occur in a few years a 
Arnold between what was illegal third incident (the condemnation 
and what was merely irregular^ of the six generals after the battle 
was little marked at Athens: both of Arginusse) in which the pro- 
were called ttZegraZ —tou<: vdfjLOU? digious importance of a strict ob- 
>.usiv. The rules which the A the- servance offorms will appear pain- 
uian assembly, a sovereign assem- fully and conspicuously manifest. 
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was strictly accurate and well-deserved. Provoked as well 
as alarmed, Alkibiades started up forth.with—his impatience 
breaking loose from the formalities of an exordium. 

“Athenians, I both have better title than others to the 
post of commander (for the taunts of Nikias Bepiy of 
force me to begin here), and I account myself Aikibiadss. 
fally worthy of it. Those very matters, with which he 
reproaches me, are sources not merely of glory to my an¬ 
cestors and myself, but of positive advantage to my country. 
For the Greeks, on witnessing my splendid Theory at 
Olympia, were induced to rate the power of Athens even 
above the reality, having before regarded it as broken down 
by the war; when I sent into the lists seven chariots, being 
more than any private individual had ever sent before— 
winning the first prize, coming in also second and fourth, 
and performing all the accessories in a manner suitable to 
an Olympic victory. Custom attaches honour to such 
exploits, but the power of the performers is at the same 
time brought home to the feelings of spectators. My 
, exhibitions at Athens, too, choregic and others, are natur¬ 
ally viewed with jealousy by my rivals here; but in the 
eyes of strangers they are evidences of power. Such, 
so-called folly is by no means useless, when a man 
at his own cost serves the city as well as himself. Nor is 
it unjust, when a man has an exalted opinion of himself, 
that he should not conduct himself towards others as 
if he were their equal; for the man in misfortune finds 
no one to bear a share of it. Just as, w’^hen we are in 
distress, we find no one to speak to us—-in like manner 
let a man lay his account to bear the insolence of the 
prosperous; or else let him give equal dealing to the 
low, and then claim to receive it from the high. I know 
well that such exalted personages, and all who have in any 
way attained eminence, have been during their lifetime 
unpopular, chiefly in society with their equals, and to a 
certain extent with others also; while after their decease, 
they have left such a reputation as to make people claim 
kindred with them falsely—and to induce their country to 
boast of them, not as though they were aliens or wrong¬ 
doers, but as her own citizens and as men who did her 
honour. It is this glory which I desire; and in pursuit of 
which I incur such reproaches for my private conduct. Yet 
look at my public conduct, and see whether it will not bear 
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comparison with that of any other citizen. I brought 
together the most powerful states in Jreloponnesus without 
any serious cost or hazard to you, and made the Lacedse- 
inonians peril their all at lyCaiitineia on the^fortune of one 
day: a peril so great, that,^ though victorious, they have 
not even yet regained their steady belief in their own 

strength. ■* 

‘‘Thus did my youth, and my so-called monstrous folly, 
find suitable words to address the Peloponnesian powers, 
and earnestness to give them confidence and obtain their 
€ 0 -operation. Be not now, therefore, afraid of this youth 
of mine: but so long as I possess it in full vigour, and so 
long asNikias retains his reputation for good fortune, turn 
us each to account in our own way.” i 

Jdaving thus vindicated himself personally, Alldbiades 
went on to deprecate any change of the public resolution 
already taken. The Sicilian cities (he said) were not so 
formidable as was represented. Their population was 
numerous indeed, but fluctuating, turbulent, often on the 
move, and without local attachment. No man there con¬ 
sidered himself as a permanent resident nor cared to defend 
the city in which he dwelt; nor were there arms or organi¬ 
zation for such a purpose. The native Sikels, detesting 
Syracuse, would willingly lend their aid to her assailants. 
As to the Peloponnesians, powerful as they were, they ha d 
never yet been more without hope of damaging Athens, 
than they were now: they were not more desperate enemies 
now, than they had been in former days: 2 they might invade 
Attica.by land, whether the Athenians sailed to Sicily or 
not; hut they could do no mischief by sea, for Athens would 
still have in reserve a navy sufficient to restrain them. 
"What valid ground was there, therefore, to evade perform¬ 
ing obligations which Athens had sworn to her Sicilian 
allies? To be sure they could bring no help to Attica in 
return:—but Athens did not want them on her own side 
of the water~-she wanted them in Sicily, to prevent her 
Sicilian enemies from coming over to attack her. She had 
originally acquired her empire by a readiness to interfere 
wherever she was invited; nor would she have made any 
progress, if shehadbeenbaokward or prudish in scrutinising 

* Tliticyd. vi, 16, 17. 65 fjpta? sy^vovTO* site “xal icdvu ep- 

* Tliucyd, VI. 17. Kctl vBv oute pcovToti, &o. 
dusXwtaxoi tcoj {xalXov neXoTcovvi^gioi 
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such invitations. She could not now set Hmits to the 
extent of her imperial sway; she was under a necessity not 
merely to retainTier present subjects, hut to lay snares for 
new subjects—on pain of falling into dependence herself 
if she ceased to be imperial. Let her then persist in the 
resolution adopted, and strike terror into tke Peloponne¬ 
sians by undertaking this great expedition. She would 
probably conquer all Sicily; at least she would humble 
byracuser m case even of failure, she could always brin«- 
back lier troops, from her unquestionable superiority a? 
sea.^ ihe stationary and inactive policy recommended by 
^ikias was not less at variance with the temper, than with 
the position, of Athens, and would be ruinous to her if 
pursued. ^ Her military organization would decline, and 
her energms would be wasted in internal rub and conflict 
instead of that aspiring readiness of enterprise, which 
having become engrafted upon her laws and habits, could 
not be now renounced, even if bad in itself, without speedy 
destruction. i ^ 

substantially the reply of Alkibiad^s to Nikias. 
Ihe debate was now completely reopened, so The as- 
that several speakers addressed the assembly on sembiy 
both sides; more however, decidedly, in favour 
01 the expedition than against it. The alarmed of Aiki- 
Egestgeans and Leontines renewed their suppiica- adhefe7 to 
tions, appealing to the plighted faith of the resoiu- 
city: probably also, those Athenians who had 
visited Egesta stood forward again to protest Siciiy. 
against what they would call the ungenerous doubts and 
insinuations of Nikias. Ey all these appeals, after con¬ 
siderable debate, the assembly was so powerfully moved 
that their determination to send the fleet became more 
intense than ever; andNikias, perceiving that farther direct 

oppositionwas useless, altered his tactics. He now attempted 
a manoeuvre, designed indirectly to disgust his countrymen 
with the plan, by enlarging upon its dangers and difficulties, 
and insisting upon a prodi^gious force as indispensable do 
surmount them. Nor was he without hopes that they mioht 
be sufficiently disheartened by such prospective hardships, 
to throw Up the scheme altogether. At any rate, if they 
persisted, he himself as commander would thus be enabled 
to execute it with completeness and confidence. 

» Thucyd. vi. 16-19. 
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Second 
speecli of 
Nikias—ex¬ 
aggerating 
the difficul¬ 
ties and 
dangers of 


Accepting tlie expedition, therefore, as the pronounced 
fiat of the people, he reminded them that the 
cities which they were about to attack, especially 
Syracuse and Selinus, were powerful, populous, 
free-well-prepared in every way with hoplites, 
horsemen, light-armed troops, ships of war, 
the^expedi- plenty of horses to mount their cavalry, and 
abundant corn at home. At best, Athens could 
a force on hope tor no Other allies in Sicily except Naxus 
and Katana, from their kindred with the Leon- 
®* tines. It was no mere fleet, therefore, which 
could cope with enemies like these on their own soil. The 
fleet indeed must be prodigiously great, for the purpose 
not merely of maritime combat, but of keeping open com¬ 
munication at sea, and ensuring the importation of sub¬ 
sistence. But there must besides be a large force ofhoplites, 
bowmen, and slingers—a large stock of provisions in trans¬ 
ports—and above all, an abundant amount of money: for 
the funds promised by theEgestaeans would be found mere 
empty delusion. The army must be not simply a match 
for the enemy’s regular hoplites and powerful cavalry, but 
also independent of foreign aid from the first day of their 
landing. 1 If not, in case of the least reverse, they would 
find everywhere nothing but active enemies, without a 
single friend. “I know (he concluded) that there are many 
dangers against which we must take precaution, and many 
more in which we must trust to good fortune, serious as it 
is for mere men to do so. But I choose to leave as little 
as possible in the power of fortune, and to have in hand 
all means of reasonable security at the time when I leave 
Athens. Looking merely to the interests of the common¬ 
wealth, this is the most assured course; while to us who 
are to form the armament, it is indispensable for preserva¬ 
tion. If any man thinks differently, I resign to him the 

command.” 2 


i Thuoyd. rl. 22. 

® Thuoyd. vi, 23. Sreep ey<i) 90P06- 
jxsvoc;, rai el8d><: ko \\ 6 l |xsv 6sov 
pouXe6aaff9ai, exi 6e tcXsIoj eirujrTjaai 

(5^aXe7t6v dvQptbxowc Sv- 
Tac), 5 ti eXa^tata T-j) irapafioOc 
ip.aut6v poOXofiavexTcXstv, Tcapaoxeu^ 


dk Anb Td)v elxixtov da<paXy]c ixTiXel 
cat. Taoxa yccp x^j xs ^U[ji.n(kaT^ 116X1 
psPai6xaxa 'fjix.i'j xol 

axpaxeuffop-ivoi? »CTU)xi 9 pia* el 6 e x( 
dXXox; 6 oxei, naplTjjxi xi^ 

ipX'o^ 
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The effect of this second speech of Hildas on the 
assembly, coming as it did after a long and Effect of 
contentious debate, was much greater than that this speecii 
which had been produced by mis first. But it 
was an effect totally opposite to that which he of 
himself had anticipated and intended. Far 
from being discouraged or alienated from the 
expedition by those impediments which he had 
studiously magnified, the people only attached ?n re^ifce 
themselves to it with yet greater obstinacy. 

The difficulties which stood in the way of Sicilian conquest 
served but to endear it to them the more, calling forth in¬ 
creased ardour and eagerness for personal exertion in the 
cause. The people not only accepted, without hesitation 
or deduction, the estimate which Nikias had laid before 
them of risk and cost, but warmly extolled his frankness 
not less than his sagacity, as the only means of making 
success certain. They were ready to grant without reserve 
everjr thing which he asked, with an enthusiasm* and un¬ 
animity such as was rarely seen to reign in an Athenian 
assembly. In fact, the second speech of ISTikias had brought 
the two dissentient veins of the assembly into a confluence 
and harmony, all the more welcome because unexpected. 
While his partisans seconded it as the best way of neutra¬ 
lising the popular madness, his opponents—Alkibiades, the 
Egestaeans, and the Leontines—caught at it with accla» 
mation, as realising more than they had hoped for, and 
more than they could ever have ventured to propose. If 
Alkibiades had demanded an armament on so vast a scale, 
the people would have turned a deaf ear. But such was 
their respect forNikias—on the united grounds of prudence, 
good fortune, piety and favour with the gods—that his 
opposition to their favourite scheme had really made them 
uneasy; and when he made the same demand, they were 
delighted to purchase his concurrence by adopting all such 
conditions as he imposed. i 

It was thus that Nikias, quite contrary to his own 
purpose, not only imparted to the enterprise a gigantic 
magnitude which its projectors had never contemplated, 
but threw into it the whole soul of Athens, and roused a 
burst of arddhr beyond all former example. Every man 

. * Plutarch,. Compare Nikias and Orassus, o, 3, 
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present^ old as well as young, ricli and poor, of all 
Excitement classes and professions, was eager to put down 
ill the city |ixs name for personal service. Some were 
ciSsTe?-^ tempted hy the love of gain; others by the 
great in- curiosity of Seeing so distant a region, others 

again^ by the pride and supposed safety of 
^hich the enlisting in so irresistible an armament. So over- 
expedition pondering was the popular voice in calling for the 
planned. execution of the scheme, that the small minority 
who retained their objections were afraid to hold up their 
hands, for fear of incurring the suspicion of want of 
patriotism. When the excitement had somewhat subsided, 
an orator named Demostratus, coming forward as spokes¬ 
man of this sentiment, urged Nikias to declare at once 
* without farther evasion, what force he required from the 
people. Disappointed as Nikias was, yet being left without 
any alternative, he sadly responded to the appeal; saying 
that he would take farther counsel with his colleagues, but 
that speaking on his first impression, he thought the 
triremes required must be not less than one hundred, nor 
the hoplites less than 5000—Athenians and allies together. 
There must farther be a proportional equipment of other 
forces and accompaniments, especially Kretan bowmen and 
slingers. Enormous as this requisition was, the vote of 
the people not only sanctioned it without delay, but even 
^ent beyond it. They conferred upon the generals full 
power to fix both the numbers of the armament and every 
other matter relating to the expedition, iust as thevmio*ht 
think best for the interest of Athens. ^ 

Pursuant to this momentous resolution, the enrolment 
».o. 415 . preparation of the forces was immediately 

^pxii. begun. Messages were sent to summon sufficient 
3Darge pre- from the nautical allies, as well as to 

:p»arations invite hoplites from Argos and Mantineia and 

SLImuJu!" slingers elsewhere. ' For 

- XT • months the generals were busily engaged 

m this proceeding, while the city was in a state of alertness 
and hustle—fatally interrupted however by an incident 
which I shall recount in the next chapter. 

Considering the prodigious consequences which turned 

IreU. Sicily, it is 

aarainary pro- ^h while to bestow a few refiectioiis on tho 

proceedings of the Athenian people. 
«=Kpedition, who are accustomed to impute all the 
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misfortunes of Athens to the hurry, passion, and imior- 
ancG of democracy, will not find the charge borne out 
by the facts which we have been just considering. ' The 
supplications of Egesteans and Leontines, forwarded to 
Athens about the spring or summer of 416 b.c., undergo 
^reful and repeated discussion in the public assembly. 
They at first meet with considerable opposition, but the 
repeated debates gradually kindle both the sympathies 
and theRmbition of the people. Still, however, no decisive 
step is taken without more ample and correct information 
irom the spot, and special commissioners are sent to Egesta 
for the purpose. These men bring back a decisive report' 
triumphantly certifying all that the Egestseans had pro¬ 
mised.. We cannot at all wonder that the people never 

suspected the deep-laid fraud whereby their commissioners 
had been duped. 

TJpon the result of that mission from Egesta, the 
two parties for and against the projected expedition had 
evidently] oined issue; and when the commissioners returned 
bearing testimony so decisive in favour of the former, the 
party thus strengthened thought itself warranted in calling 
lor a decision immediately, after all the previous debate?. 
i>l evertheless, the measure still had to surmount therenewed 
opposition of I^ikias, before it became finally 
ratifaed. It was this long and frequent debate, with oppo¬ 
sition often repeated but always outreasoned, which work- 

deeper conviction in the minds 
01 the people, brought them all into hearty unanimity to 
support it, and made them cling' to it with that tenacity 
which the coming chapters will demonstrate. In so far as 
the expedition was an error, it certainly was not error 
arising either from hurry^ or want of discussion, or want 
of inquiry. [Never in G-recian history was any measure 
more carefully weighed beforehand, or more deliberately 
and unan^ously resolved. 

The position of Nikias in reference to the measure is 
remarkable. As a dissuasive and warning Adr*ce a 
counsellor, he took a right view of it ; but in that influence of 

capacity he could not carry the people along with 

him; Yet such was their steady esteem for him personally, 
and their reluctance to proceed in, the enterprise without 
him, that they eagerly embraced any coriditions which he 
thought proper to impose. And the conditions which he 
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named had the effect of exaggerating the enterprise into 
such gigantic magnitude as no one in Athens had ever 
contemplated; thus casting into it so prodigious a propor¬ 
tion of the blood of Athens, that its discomffture would be* 
equivalent to the ruin of the commonwealth. This was 
the first mischief occasioned by Nikias, when, after being 
forced to relinquish his direct opposition, he resorted to 
the indirect manoeuvre of demanding more than he thought 
the people would be willing to grant. It will be found 
only the first among a sad series of other mistakes—fatal 
to his country as well as to himself. 

Giving to JSTikias, however, for the present, full credit 
for the wisdom of his dissuasive counsel and his scepticism 
about the reports from Egesta, we cannot but notice the 
Advice and Opposite quality in Alkibiades. His speech 
influence of is not merely full of overweening insolence as 
Aikibiad§8. manifestation of individual character, but of 
rash and ruinous instigations in regard to the foreign 
policy of his country. The arguments whereby he enforces 
the expedition against Syracuse are indeed more mis¬ 
chievous in their tendency than the expedition itself, for 
the failure of which Alkibiades is not to be held responsible. 
It might have succeeded in its special object, had it been 
properly conducted; but even if it had succeeded, the 
remark of Hikias is not the less just, that Athens was 
aiming at an unmeasured breadth of empire, which it 
would be altogether impossible for her to preserve. When 
we recollect the true political wisdom with which Perikl^s 
had advised his countrymen to maintain strenuously their 
existing empire, but by no means to grasp at any new 
acquisitions while they had powerful enemies in Pelopon¬ 
nesus—we shall appreciate by contrast the feverish system 
of never-ending aggression inculcated by Alkibiades, and 
the destructive principles which he lays down that Athens 
must for ever be ^ engaged in new conquests, on pain of 
forfeiting her existing empire and tearing herself to pieces 
by internal discord. Even granting the necessity for 
Athens to employ her military and naval force (as Hikias 
had truly observed), Amphipolis and the revolted subjects 
in Thrace were still unsubdued; and the first employment 
of Athenian force ought to be directed against them, 
instead of being wasted in distant hazards and treacherous 
novelties, creating for Athens a position in which she 
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Pe™anently mamtain herself. The parallel 
wnich Alkibiades draws, between the enterprising snirit 
whereby the Athenian empire had been first acquired, and 
the undefined speculations Which he was himself recom- 
mending-^is altogether fallacious. The Athenian empire 
took its rise from Athenian enterprise, working in concert 
with a serious alarm and necessity on the part of all the 

an essential service hy keeping off the Persians, and pre- 
serving that sea in a better condition than it had ever been 
in before: her empire had begun by being a voluntary con- 
tederacy, and had only passed by degrees into constraint; 
while the loca situation of all her subjects was sufficiently 
near to be within the _reach of her controlling navy. Her 
new career of aggression in Sicily was in all these respects 

ii, A surprising to find Alkibiadgs 

asserting that the multiplication of subjects in that distant 
island, employing a large portion of the Athenian naval 
lorce to watch them, would impart new stability to the 
pre-existing Athenian empire. How strange also to read 
terms in which he makes light of enemies both in 
eloponnesus and in Sicily; the Sicilian war being a new 
enterprise hardly less in magnitude and hazard than the 
ireloponnesian.i—to notice the honour which he claims 

^ • 1 operations in Peloponnesus and the battle 

01 Hantineia,2 which had ended in complete failure, and in 
restoring Sparta to the maximum of her credit as it had 
stood before the events of Sphakteria! There is in fact 
no speech in Thucydides so replete with rash, misguiding, 
and tallacious counsels, as this harangue of Alkibiades. ‘ 

^ As a man of action, Alkibiades * was always brave, 
vigorous, and full of resource; as a politician Athens be- 
and adviser, he was especially mischievous to ber- 

his country, because he addressed himself 
exactly to their weak point, and exaggerated 
their sanguine and enterprising temper into a wei? as of 
temerity which overlooked all permanent cal- *be sea. 
culation. The Athenians had now contracted the belief 
that they, as lords of the sea, were entitled to dominion 
and receipt of tribute from all islands—a belief which they 

“Compare yiutarch, Prmcept. 
OreoSe^axspov tcoXsjxov, &c.; compare Eeipubl. Gerend. p. 804 . 
vii. 28, 
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had not only acted upon, but openly professed, in their 
attack upon MMos during the preceding autumn. As Sicily 
was an island, it seemed to fall naturally under this cate¬ 
gory of subjects: for we ought not to wonder, amidst the 
inaccurate geographical data current in that day, that they 
were ignorant how much larger Sicily was i than the largest 
island in the -^gean. Yet they seem to have been aware 
that it was a prodigious conquest to struggle for; as we 
may judge from the, fact, that the object was one kept back 
rather than openly avowed, and that they acceded to all 
the imnaense preparations demanded by Hildas. 2 Moreover 
we shall see presently that even the armament which was 
despatched nad conceived nothing beyond vague and 
hesitating ideas of something great to be achieved in Sicily, 
Eut if the Athenian public were rash and ignorant, in con¬ 
templating the conquest of Sicily, much more extravagant 
were the views of Alkibiades: though I cannot bring myself 
to believe that even he, (as he afterwards asserted) really 
looked beyond Sicily to the conquest of Carthage and hex- 
empire. It was not merely ambition which he desired to 
gratify. He was not less eager for the immense private 
gains which would be consequent upon success, in order 
to supply those deficiencies which his profligate expendi¬ 
ture had occasioned. 3 


* Thucyd. v. 99; vi. 1-0. * 

* Thucyd. vi. 6. e<ptEjji.evoi t'q 

aXyjQsffTdt'^ Tcpo^dosi, Tccio”/]? 

(Sixella?) dp^Etv, PotjQsIv 6e apia 
e’OTCpexui)? PouX6|jl8voi toi«iauT(I)v Suy- 

Yeveat xal Toic.7EpoffY8T®^TlH'«vo^'; SufJi.- 

fxdXOK;. ^ 

Even in the speecli of Alkihiad^s, 
the conquest of Sicily is only once 
alluded to—and that indirectly; 
rather as a favourable possibility^ 
than as a result to be counted 
upon. 

* Thucyd. vi. 15. Koil [xocXicrTot 
aTpa'TTfjYijoal TE eTniGufxdav xai eXtiICcov 
2tX8Xlav TE 6i’ a^Tou xod Kapx'^'jSdva 

xal xct l'6ta fijaa euTuxiiaac 
Xpriftaol Ts xal clxpeXi^oeiv. ’'^2v 
Yotp Ev oc^iojxccTi Ottep t<I)v daT(I>v, 
Talc iitiQofxlai? p,slCoctv xocxa TTjy 
Oreapxouaav oOatav ixprixo I; ts xdc 


UTtoTpotpla? xal xi? dXXai; SaTrivac, 
«fcc. 

Compare vi. 99. Plutarch (Alkib. 
c. 19; Nikias, c. 12). Plutarch some¬ 
times speaks as if, not AlkibiadSs 
^one (or at least in conjunction 
with a few partisans), but the Athe¬ 
nians generally, set out with an 
expectation of conquering Carthage 
as well as Sicily. In the speech 
which AlkibiadSs made at Sparta 
after his banishment (Thucyd. vi* 
90), he does indeed state this as 
the general purpose of the expedi¬ 
tion. But it seems plain that he is 
here ascribing, to his countrymen 
generally, plans which were only 
fermenting in his own brain —as 
we may discern foom a careful 
perusal of the first twenty chapters 
of the sixth book of Thucydides. 



Chap. LVII. ■ EASH POLICY OF ALKIBIADEa 

"Wlien we recollect how loudly the charges have been 
preferred against Kleoh—of presumption, of rash policy 
and of selfish motive, in reference to Sphakteria, to the 
prosecution of the war generally, and to AmpWpolis; and 
when _we compare these proceedings with the conduct of 
Alkibiades as here described—we shall *e how much more 
forcibly such charges attach to the latter'than the former. 
It will be seen, that the vices bf Alkibiadls, and the defects 
ot ^ikiM, were tlm cause of far greaterruinto Athens than 

Hyperbolas, even if we rO^rd.the two 
latter with the eyes of their worst enemies. 


Xn the Oration de Pac© of Ando- 
Itld^s (sect. 30), it is alleged that 
the Syracusans sent an eihhassy to 
Athens, a little before this expedi¬ 
tion, entreating to he admitted as 


allies of the Athenians, an,d affirm* 
ing that Syracus e would he a more 
valuable ally to Athens than 
Egesta or IXatana. This statBment 
is wholly untrue. 
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